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Che Testimonium, 
4A PRIZE POEM. 


BY 


JAMES SCOTT, Esquire, 
&. &e. &. &e. &c. 
&e. &e. &. &e. 
&e. &e. &e. 
&c. &e. 
&e. 





Advertisement. 


Tue Literary and Philosophical Society of Glasgow, having this year se- 
lected, as the subject of their Prize Poem, “ BLackwoop’s MaGazinz,’ 
the following composition, given in with the motto, “ PaLMam qui meruit 
ferat,” was unanimously judged worthy of the Dargavel Medal. We are 
the more highly gratified by the compliments paid us in these beautiful 
verses, because they are now acknowledged as the production of our own 
excellent friend and valued correspondent, Dr Scott. 

_ We have to return our best thanks for the honour the Society has done 
us, by permitting us to enrich our pages with this masterpiece of Western 
Genius. C.N. 




















Evnusi yon xagoracbas ros nprrigows xogoery, 
Os ris &ertiges romnds Aoyar 2 yroun wn xabagsuss, 


H yervasey ogyie Meow pent’ ids ww, pene’ sxogtves: 
Mnds Kearwov TOT TATPODALOT yAwrens Banyes ertdrsobn. 
H oracw tx deny un xaradrsuu, pnd svxodos tors wodiras 


AAA’ deveytigts, mas rarity, xigdwy dior coriduewy 
ARISTOPHANES. 





EGO SANUS AB ILLIS, 

PERNICIEM QUZCUNQUE FERUNT: MEDIOCRIBUS ET QUEIS 
IGNOSCAS, VITIIS TENEOR.—UBI QUID DATUR OTI, 

ILLUDO CHARTIS. HOC EST MEDIOCRIBUS ILLIS 

Ex VITIIS UNUM: CUI SI CONCEDERE NOLIS, 

MULTA POETARUM VENIAT MANUS, AUXILIO QUZ 

Sir MIHI; (NAM MULTO PLURES SUMUS.) 


STAND UPON THY GUARD, 
AND SEE IF ALL THE SKILL OF FENCING;FRANCE, 
Or THY ITALIAN PRACTICE, COWARDLY Bravo, 
CAN WARD THIS FLASH OF LIGHTNING FROM THINE EYES. 
, WIEsON. 


IT IS A SHAME FOR ANY MAN THAT DISLIKES WHIGGERY AND InFi- 
DELITY NOT TO ASSIST US. Do GIVE US AN ARTICLE, Doc7Tor. 
on Morris. 








Sestinrworwi wnt, 
: 7 1. 
0 lebrated: Jurist, ; 
‘Coined twenty aaa seen of Mr Packwood ; 


But for a worthier name my verse shall flow, 
And every sounding stanza end with Blackwood. 


Il. 
Fierce brushy hairs on chins that bristled big, 
Jem Packwood’s razor shave off smooth and smack would ; 
But for each bristling hair, a bustling Whig 
Sinks ’neath the keen victorious sweep of Blackwood. 


It. 
Long ruled a Tyrant Fiend the Northern sky, : 
Impious and cruel, whom no hand attack would ; 
Till pitying Heaven a stern Avenger, high 
And bold, upreared in thee, illustrious Blackwood ! 
Iv. 
No cautious war thy hand would deign to wage, 
At once thy spunck the fortress storm and sack would, 
With sheer close thrust the tyrant to engage, 
Alone might suit the energy of Blackwood. 


Vv. 
At first high-seated in his old pavilion, _*- 
Fain scorn the unwonted foe the fiendish quack would, 
And pass for pride before the subject Million, 
The fear that made him ‘shun the wrath of Blackwood. 


s vi. 2 
But soon, I knew, thou’dst strip the thin disguise ; 
I knew—not long so crouse the Tyrant crack would, 
Exposed in batter’d plight to vassal eyes, 
All bleeding from the vulture beak of Blackwood. 
VII. 
The coxcombries of their blaspheming cant, 
Full soon I knew to earth he hew and Hack would, 
And on the ruins of the unrighteous plant 
The godly trophies of the march of Blackwood. 


VIII. 
I knew thy thumps to quell the vauntings priggish, 
Of pert and impious upstarts find the knack would, 
And paleness mantle every visage whiggish, 
At the bare echo of the name of Blackwood. 


1x. ; 
I knew the weight of thy o’ermastering digs, 
Soon teach the pompous Swells to shout alack ! would ; 
I knew they soon, (these infidels and whigs 
Not blue and yellow look, but blue and black would. 


x. 
I knew thou would’st run Leslie such a rig, 
That he no more, like some fierce Don Cossack, would 
Against the tongue of Moses shake his wig, 
Cow’d into reverence by the rod of Blackwood. 


| Ts 
n he his > 


i ¢ taille his whitening wi 
Fdiagulaing dread of Blackwood. 
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STAND UPON THY GUARD, 
AND SEE IF ALL THE SKILL OF FENCING: FRANCE, 
Orn THY ITALIAN PRACTICE, COWARDLY Bravo, 


CaN WARD THIS FLASH OF LIGHTNING FROM THINE EYES. 
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IT Is A SHAME FOR ANY MAN THAT DISLIKES WHIGGERY AND INFI- 


DELITY NOT TO AssIsT Us. Do GIVE US AN ARTICLE, DoczTor. 
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Sesti nwo wt ww. 
k 
Our celebrated: Jurist, 
‘Coined twenty wt long =: of Mr Packwood ; 


But for a worthier name my verse shall flow, 
And every sounding stanza end with Blackwood. 


Fierce brushy hairs on chins that bristled big, 

Jem Packwood’s razor shave off smooth and smack would ; 
But for each bristling hair, a bustling Whig 

Sinks ’neath the keen victorious sweep of ¢ Blackwood. 


iit. 
Long ruled a Tyrant Fiend the Northern sky, « 
Impious and cruel, whom no hand attack would ; 
Till pi ree Heaven a stern Avenger, high: 
And bold, upreared in thee, illustrious Blackwood ! 


Iv. 
No cautious war thy hand would deign to wage, 
At once thy spunck the fortress storm and sack would, 
With sheer close thrust the tyrant to engage, 
Alone might suit the energy of Blackwood. 


At first high-seated in his old evilien, 

Fain scorn the unwonted foe the fiendish quack would, 
And pass for pride before the subject Million, 

The fear that made him shun the wrath of Blackwood. 


But soon, I knew, thou’dst stri sixi y the thin disguise ; 

I knew—not long so crouse the Tyrant crack would, 
Exposed in batter’d plight to vassal eyes, 

All bleeding from he vulture beak of Blackwood. 


vil. 
The coxcombries of their blaspheming cant, 
Full soon I knew to earth he hew and Hack would, 
And on the ruins of the unrighteous plant 
The godly trophies of the march of Blackwood. 


VIII. 
I knew thy thumps to quell the vauntings priggish, 
Of pert and impious aga ind the knack would, 
And paleness mantle every whiggish, 
At the bare echo of the name of Blac wood. 


1x. 
I knew the weight of thy o ’ermastering digs, 
Soon teach the pompous Swells to shout alack ! would ; 
I knew they soon, (these infidels and w nies) 
Not blue and yellow look, but blue and would. 


1 kaow show 'would'st-van Lidlie euch « rig, 

That he no more, like some fierce Don Cossack, would 
Against the torigue of Moses shake his 

Cow’d ie reverence by the rod of Blac lack wood. 
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iv Tcstimonium. 


xt. 
I knew he—(grant for once he were a chemist 

As great as Thomson, or as Gay Lussdc) would 
Ne’er make his ugly bristles look the trimmest— 

I knew the world would smell his funck for Blackwood. 


xIll. 
The Galovegian Stot, (I mean Macculloch) 
I knew your nose the monster’s pr track would, 
I knew you'd find a blinker for the B ° 
And for his cloven hoof a clog of black wood. 
xiv. 
I knew the captive brute, compelled to stand, 
Foam in his fury like a cataract would, 
ay bee bellowing, tearing up the sand, 
And howling to the winds for sport to Blackwood ; 
xv. 
Till, weary of the din, the Master's si 
The Batters’ wrath unwearied se aa would,t— 
Leave the base Beast at freedom to recline 
In his own bed of dirt, and growl at Blackwood. 
xvi. 
I knew your fist would be the end of Brougham, 
I knew you’d pummel him, and may-be smack Wood, 
Till both should yelp in terror for the doom 
That waits the victims of victorious Blackwood. 
XVII. 
To shew how Harry, in his early days, 
Gladly on all their Whiggery turn his back would, 
And for Pitt’s pudding give great Pitt his praise ;— 
Such glamour-might is thine—I thank thee, Blackwood ! 
XVIII. 
How Pitt the Renegado scorned, and swore 
That such Upholders ne’er his banner lack would— 
How Addington the fine French letter tore— 
The world had never known—without my Blackwood. 
xIx. 
Watch, jealous Guardian of old Scotia’s weal ! 
How dance these lads (enfeebled were thy thwack) would! 
Watch, hero! with thy righteous rod of steel— 
Let nought decrease thy vigour, peerless Blackwood ! 


xx. 
If any doubt my deep prophetic strain, 
Right glad a pound I bet ks gaa a plack would, 
That time will shew my words were not in vain, 
When I foretold the widening sway of Blackwood. 





* Vide Frontispiece. 


+ Sask pebloninne don eer the sentiments of the people of Scotland, or 
the people of England. God forbid. If the energies of the country were once 


roused, the loyalty of the great mass of the oe the empire would soon crush 


and annihilate all the vile disturbers of the peace and their publications. 

t help pointing out to you, my lads, one newspaper, teeming with un- 

i inciples, industriously circulated throughout the nation, and high- 
ly calculated to mi the people, and to excite them against the higher orders of 
society, and the legitimate government of the country : the paper I allude to is call- 
ed the Scotsman ; written, I know not, and I care not, by whom, but certainly 
pay + ante pe walnahoel aoomen I never have been aiaiantens. is * 
one sentiment of genuine ty to the King, or any sym of genuine respect 
for the blessings of our happy constitution. I do thereon my dee ose 
colonel, recomm i to your special contempt.”—Marquis ¢ ian’s 
Speech to the Edinburgh Miia 





Testimonium. 


XXI. 
The Edinburgh Review has now no sale— 
Friend Constable’s spare copies build a stack would, 
While on, prevailing still and to prevail, 
The certain circulation moves of Blackwood. 


XXII. 
Judicious people banish from their houses 
Much sooner sop, Gay, or Telemaque would, 
Than not enrich their children and their spouses, 
With monthly stores of loyal wit froin Blackwood. 


XXIII. 
Luxurious ae rather want Champaigne, 
Lafitte, Hocheimer, Grave, Sauterne, Barsac would, 
Than on the glorious twentieth gape in vain 
For the rich treat of treats that streams from Blackwood. 


XXIV. 
The ancient Damsel in her elbow-chair 
Less miss her tea and toast (or Cogniac) would, 
Less ball and route would. miss the younger fair, 
Than the gay cordial of the page of Blackwood. 


XXv. 
The poorest Shepherd on the Yarrow-hill 
Much rather want his mouthful of taback would— 
Caddies themselves would sacrifice their gill, 
Rather than hear there was no more of Blackwood. 


XXVI. 
Were the whole nation poll’d, I dare to say 
The brightest mark in Britain’s Almanack would 
Be placed against the Twent1ETH—the glad da 
That gives the longing world the page of Blackwood. 


XXVIl. 
Nay, Ebony’s great fame the channel crosses : 
German Professors rather bivouack would, 
Than want the monthly versions which the Vosses 
And Miillners publish of the cream of Blackwood. 


XXVIII. 
Parisian Incroyables also read him— 
The run at Galignani’s table slack would 
Could that superb Traiteur no longer feed ‘em, 
(I mean their minds)—with tid-bits @ la Blackwood. 


XXIx, 
I might enumerate more names with ease : 
The bearded Russ himself, and shorn Polack would 
Rebel against their Autocrat’s decrees, 
If his tariffs should check the sale of Blackwood. 


7 xxx. 
I'm told he’s now republish’d at New York, 
And in Savannahs read, and swamp, and back-wood, 
Even Indian tribes, that munch sans knife and fork, 
Have taste enough to like the jokes in Blackwood. 


XXXI. 
There are some utter idiots, arid I know tt, 
These most the merést baldérdash attract Would ; * 
These Burns of Paisley prize above the Poet, 
And Baldwin's Joun above the James of Blackwood. 





vi Testimonium. 
XXXII. 
There is no arguing-with folks like these ; 
Even from a martyr’s patience it subtract would, 
To think within our gracious King’s four seas 
Men can exist blind to the worth of Blackwood. 
XXXIII. 
When wits revile him—'tis mere fudge—no less : 
Even Jeffrey, were he fairly on the rack, would 
Make a clean reast, I doubt not, and confess 
He has in private a penchant for Blackwood. 
XXXIV. 
A man like him, (who doubts ?) it hugely tickle 
To hear the —< own low Whig “ag would, 
He knows that he himself has been a Pic 
‘And must excuse the Random Shots of Blackwood. 
XXXv. 
I think of manhood if he had a particle 
He instantly his nonsense all oo would, 
And set about a clever leadin —— 
To be inserted (if approved) by Dlackwood. 
XXXVI. 
ee tg say’s a rotten tooth—that tooth 
effrey’s jaw, with joy, myself extract would, 
Then like the a he’d renew his youth, 
Breathing the “‘ Ellangowan air” of Blackwood. 


XXXVII. 
Yet if he did so, one cannot deny ' 
That Leslie grunt like some Demoniac would, 
That's probably the reason Frank's so shy 
To quit the old Review and write for Blackwood. 


XXXVIII.- 

Well—well—let things go on. Professor Leslie 

Turn over and squabash the Zodiac would, 
More easily than at Glasgow, Greenock, Paisley, 

(Where Tm best known) unsphere the star of Blackwood. 

XXXIx. 

A man, at all malicious, it is clear, 

Another tumble wish to sonsy Jack would, 
Such as he had at Amsterdam last year, 

When squinting at another star chan Blackwood. 

XL. 

But when one takes his into view, 

That wish to something amount in fact would ; 
No—no—I wish John well, and well to do, 

Amply the sneering world avenges Blackwood. 

XII. 

And yet, one can’t help thinking, when he fell, 

How all the old frogs croak, and ducks quack-quack would ; 
I know no sound to equal’t out of Hell, 

That Dutch concerto aod hog butt of Blackwood. 


Methinks I see him in the act of tamblin 
With what a pe the fine green ph he whack would ; 


His grinning, an and ns — = 
ae must furnish ish ay ms 


XLII. 
« 





Testimonium. 
XLV. 


To Fearman, though I think he trick’d us basely, 
What answer better far than “‘ Pontefract” would 

I will point out for once—‘‘ OLp Tanzs or Lesute ;” 
That “ Serizs” I'll review myself in Blackwood. 


XLVI. 
And though his Jedediah is no genius, 
Sagaciously he such a work redact pees 
If he declined, Knowles, author of Virgin 
Perhaps would try, lured by-the praise aise of of Blackwood. 


xLVII. 
But vainly Fearman with John Ballant 
Essay another hazard of tic-tack wi 
Impostors seldom in the upshot shine, 
Witness your foes, O tyne and Blackwood. 


XLVIII. 
"Twas said, some weeks ago, that Ballantyne 
Hop off in some affection iliac would ; 
But, thanks to Dr Baillie’s skill and mine, 
John’s now quite well—though not so stout as Blackwood. 


XLIXx. 
Should John depart, how all “ the genial Muses” 
Lament that grievous blow, that hopeless wrack would ! 
- often such a man our planet loses— 
All edged with black would issue the next Blackwood ! 


I could find rhymes for twenty set more, 
If I look o’er some book prosodiac would ; 


Our tongue is not so thankless nor so 
As to give only fifty rhymes to Blackwood. 


And as > subjects, I, Tages what has bidet all 
Is, an be, with ease my song protract would, 
the dolts, who've read the Magazine, e. 

Yet joined the base Whig sphutter against Blackwood. 


ane...” 
True, though some fearful tricks I knew, I ne’er 
The archives of remembrance old ransack would, 
To drive some paltry creature to despair ;— 
We'd smile at ’s feckless spleen, my Blackwood. 
LUE : 
Nor would I mention H ite- Trepanners, 
What Sandy calls his Head though that distract would ; 
No! I would ne’er-offend against good manners ; 
But wish your foes were, all as ‘weak, my Blackwood. 
o Sate, ’ 
In short, however great might be m zeal, 
Not willingly I } ane into canteet avout 
With bodies that have not the sense to feel 
Such gentle skelps ag are bestowed by Blackwood. 


LY. 
Such “ an idea I would reprobate,” 
I never gibbet a small spruce gim-crack would ;— 
The “ only literary Bailiz’s”™" pate— 
I would on touch it with your fan, Miss Blackwood ! 


ole. x 





am the only man of letters in the Council, an‘ all Europe knows it.” , 
i age? Ips Dixit. 
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LVI. 


Yet I would hang a og e up before him, 

That make him half a hypochondriack would— 
An Ebon Switch to dangle in terrorem, 

And make such geese not cackle about Blackwood. 


LVII. 
In future years, if men, not yet begot, 
Sons of our sons, with equity exact, would 
ign their proper stations to James Scott, 
And other famous bards that write in Blackwood. 


LVIII. 
All, I’m quite sure, that relish what is pleasant, 
Applaud my prosody elegiac would ;— 
Especially what I’m about at present, 
My testimonium—vroe wig: re Blackwood. 


LIX. 
I do not mean that closely coincide 
With all my sentiments they snick-for-snack would, 
But my pure verse and skill they'd laud with pride, 
And Bipliopoles unborn wi envy Blackwood ! 


LX. 
Each wish he had of Wits a band as strong, 
Beneath his banner, in some snug barrack would ; 
And burn, new ages and new tribes among, 
To fill once more the glorious shoes of Black wood— 


LXI. 


Which are (sub rosa) any thing but slippers— 
{ hes Soy = =; = pr 


Few covet, of that » & lengthen 
Among Field Marshals look, or Greenland Ski ’ 
If you'd find nerves to match the nerves of wood ; 


° Lxm. 
Or ’mong the Lavenders and Vickerys look, 
With Radicals that, scorn the least compact would ; 
That Thistlewood’s base gang so bravely took, 
Just as THE Barbea’s must be seized by Blackwood. 
- ; » ae 
But stop! though rhymes on rhymes would come like butter, 
I fear you take me for a maniac would, 
Should I go on—whereas no stuff I utter, 
Sound Solid Sense inspired this hymn to Blackwood. 


Postscript. 


If any Whig dispute my word, right willix 
I with that Sceptic gentleman contract week, 

To furnish him a stanza, (price oNE sHILLING) 
Each day for twenty years in praise of Blackwood. 


PNote by the Cvitar. 
Approving much this novel style of song, 
We've promis’d Doctor Scdtt “a mint o’ siller,” 
To make another, by next Month, as long, 
Each stanza to conclude with “‘ Bobby Miller.” 


As witness‘our hand at the pen, 


July the Twentieth. 
C.N. 
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THE TUNIS BARK AND THE DERVIS OF SMYRNA; 


Being a New Tale for a Melo-Drama. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Tunis merchant arrives at Smyrna with his daughter.—Ismael endeavours 
to evade the prediction of the blind Coptish Beggar. 


Ar the time when the events about to 
be narrated took place, an old mer- 
chant, from Tunis, had arrived at 
Smyrna, and had hired a house on the 
seashore to reside in, so long as he 
remained there, which was only for 
of trade. He had come in a 
vessel, which had been sorely 
beaten by the Mediterranean waves ; 
and he haa brought ee him his 
daughter, purpose of restoring 
her health by a voyage, and because 
there was nobody in is to whose 
he could commit her during 

his ce. But no sooner did this 
rugged old sailor anchor his bark at 
Smyrna, than he immured her in the 
house before-mentioned, which was 
not in ay pre. gr which overlook- 
ed onl sands of the shore ; and 
thus she was left solitary during many 


a hour, while he ag, og in 
oes ceeatiens When he came 
home in the evenings, he sometimes 
peytn iny Sowe Hy or into 
town, in a veil, to purchase 
such lebete’ be he t would 
please her ; and this was the re- 
creation she enjoyed. The young 
i a gentle and good- 
natured disposition, did not complain, 
squirrel to dis- 


by an 
4 who was walk- 
her at the window 


with a white handkerchief at her eyes, 
from whence pt that she 
was weeping ; |, being moved with 
pyr ey wt as ey ss saw 
was very handsome, although 
of a dark complexion. He there- 
fore came to the foot of the rock 
which the house was built, and 
her what was the cause of her grief, 
and if he could do any thing to serve 
her ; “ for,” said he, “ now I perceive 
that you are the same individual whom 
I lately saw purchasing a necklace in 
Smyrna. The person who was with 
yon edons you to on the neck~ 
to. try whether it would fit, and 
therefore you threw off your veil, since 
Chink of you, a0 that Thave dvequouly 
think. of you, so Thave uen 
been forced to come and atl hende 
the dashing waves. to sooth m 
troubled thoughts. I used to be su 
an excellent arithmetician and compu- 
ter, that I could almost have counted 
the sands as they were blown past me 
by the wind, but of late, in counting 
money, have frequently been put into 


One day a young p 





348 


ger from Tunis, for, al our 
people are by no means 80, datk com- 
plexioned as those of Morocco, yet, 
when compared with the Turkish wo- 
men, we are like hyacinths beside 
tulips.” To which Ismael answered, 
“* T am not properly a Turk, but of 
Arabian extraction, and therefore es- 
teem every thing the more for coming 
from near the sun. Long may your 
] wish for you at Tunis.” To 
which she replied, “ Alas, I great- 
ly fear that I shall never see it again, 
and that was the cause of my shedding 
tears ; for when we last quitted the 
place, and were going Peco, = our ship, 
there was a frightful looking blind 
— beggar sitting on the pier, 
and I chanced to tread upon his foot in 
going past, upon which he uttered 
an growl, and said, “ Selima, 
take a look of Tunis, for you will 
never see it again, unless you can find 
your way home from a ship sunken in 
the dle of the sea.” My father 
did not hear the words, but they have 
in my ears ever since ; and often 
when I sit looking at the sea, I anti- 
eipate that we shall be drowned in our 
back. Whenever I see the 
driving faster than usual, I re- 


member the saying of the haggard and 


ominous | man; but I have 


to your recollection, but for 

and cheerless life to which 

are condemned. But if your mind 
anxious, I shall consult a ve- 

dervis, who dwells near Smyr- 

who is well'able to judge of 

such matters, and to give advice con- 
them. But, in the mean time, 

‘wish I knew where to find the Tunis 


The Tunis Bark and the Dervis of Smyrna. 


[July 
ing so commanded, Ismael with. 
drew, but returned about sunset, to 
take his station at a place from whence 
be could view the road which led to 
Selima’s house. In due time, he saw 
the Tunis shipmaster walking home 
with a countenance expressive of cha- 
in, for the markets had been very 
ull that forenoon. Ismael came run. 
ning after him, like a person out of 
breath, and cried, “‘ Stop there! I be. 
seech you, sir. Are you the 
who has the Turkey leather and casks 
of almonds ?—Pray, stand still and 
3 for I hope you have still some 
left.” The Tynis merchant came 
back a few steps with great cheerful. 
ness. ** Left!” said he, “* why, the 
whole is left.” ‘* But where are they ?” 
said Ismael, ‘* perhaps in some ware. 
house in town? but I must see them 
to-night.” ‘* No,” replied the Tunis 
captain ; “ they are in my house here, 
and we shall survey them presently ; 
but as daylight is almost over, we shall 
go into the house and smoke together ; 
for it is suitable that every bargain 
which takes place after market hours, 
should be transacted in an amicable 
manner.” 
So saying, he opened the door with 
a large key, and was followed by Is- 
mael up stairs. And there, having 
examined the goods by lamp light, 
Ismael willing] ewe the native of 
Tunis to have the most favourable = 
in the sales which took place. When 
these were concluded, the captain 
(whose name was Muley Ransom, ) led 
him into another apartment, and call. 
ed to his “« Now, Solio 
we are going to St our pipes, for 
this a has -sousivilly, that 
I have nothing further to say to him. 
Therefore bring your dulcimer, and 
let us hear some of your Barbary songs; 
for music, they say, dispels care.” Ac- 
cordingly Selima played upon the dul- 
cimer ; and when she had finished, 
she went away. Upon which, Ismael 
said to the sailor, “‘ How happy you 
are in having such a daughter! Her 
beauty I need not commend, for that 
is obvious to every beholder ; neither 
is it necessary to mention her skill in 
music. But the sweetness and grace- 
fulness of her behaviour exceeds both 
of these, and therefore fortunate will 
be the man who obtains her.” When 
he had said this, Muley Ransom looked 
at him attentively before he replied ; 
for in the East a person, in obtaining 
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rhe' wife alweys 2, gamiof msotey passion as misplaced in a native of 
Me or bie intial. e then said, “Ses Tunis. They recommended to him 
e saw lima had more suitors than one when to forget her as soon as possible ; for 
home she left. Tunis; and the richest, said they said he was only a 
f cha- he, would be ready, on her return, to der one of those temporary i 


L very 
e run. 
out of 


I bes 


five hundred sequins at her 

ials, which would then take place 

immediately. But if I were giving 

her to any man in this country, I 

a thousand, for leaving 

a di ”  Ismael,. when he 

this, became very thoughtful, 

he knew the sum was much larger 

e could command at that time. 

e therefore took leave of Muley 

Ransom, to go home and consider how 

he should be able to make up a thou- 

sequins before the expiry of the 

two months during which their vessel 

was to remain at Sm 3 because, if 

they once weighed anchor, all his 

hopes would be blasted, and his rival 
in Africa would secure the prize. 

- The rest of the evening Ismael 

spent in endeavours to borrow money, 

but when he confessed to his friends 

the purpose for which he wanted it, 

they all in pronouncing the sum 

dem by Muley Ransom to be ex- 

orbitant, and likewise condemned his 


men are subject. 






tions to which.the minds of young 
This language was 
not much fitted to soothe him after 
their refusal ; therefore he went,away 
full of anger, and once more returned 
to the sea-shore, that he might be‘able 
to breathe out his indignation far from 
any observer. There he found the 
waves now breaking with threatening 
clamours in the dark. Their noise 
brought to his remembrance the say 
ing of the Coptish , and he said 
to himself, “ al their ship has 
come hither safe, who knows what 
may happeh in their return. There- 
fore every thing must be done to pre- 
vent Selima from leaving me here to 
die of broken heart, which would cer- 
tainly be the death that would befall 
me, both from disappointment, and 
from anxiety for her safety.” After 
various other cogitations, he went home 
more confirmed in his passion by the 
difficulties which he had to encounter. 


CHAP. II. 


Ismael goes to consult the Dervis—the burning of the charmed leaf, which 
leads to fatal consequences. 


Next day he resolved to visit and 
ask the advice of a famous dervis, who 


lived near Smyrna, in a retired grotto 
and at the foot of a mountain. 
As Ismael drew near the place, he 
found that the dervis had chosen a 
cool, tranquil, and remote from 

ce. The trees there seemed 

to display*an uncomparably vivid 


green, to forth their arms 
almost to ise. The flowings of 
the wind made them shew the differ- 
ent surfaces of their innumerable 
leaves, with a gentle rustling. A small 
brook of water, clear as diamonds, 
ing down the hill into his 

uced, along with the 

dervis’s 


Ad 


Ismael found the Anchorite sitting at 
the door of his grotto, and leoking in- 
to the atmosphere with an air of the 
most perfect serenity and contentment. 
Ismael, having saluted him, aud been 
recognized by him, said, “‘ Oh, vener- 
able man, how delicious is this retreat ! 
ba = you —— wee sty >= 

vati i t oO ” To 
ets ees, Be 
vourite employment is that of listen- 
ing to the noise of this water, whose 
bu are emblematical of the vani- 

of human life. As for cultivation, 
t boy bey here are of ~ 

. But you, my son, appear to 

fabouring aoe same feverishagitation ~ 
of mind.” 'To which Ismael answered, 
* Yes, indeed ; and not without good 
cause.” But oe Bevie replies, * Get 
quit of your Lier Mag then you 
will never have @ny ca But in the 
meantime let me know what is affliet- 
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to him, ‘‘ If you had come here to re- 
ceive consolation after the loss of this 
beautiful foreigner, I could 

ineve balped to noothic yous mill: tt 
sinee’ your wish is to know how you 
shall be able to get ion of a cer- 
tain sum, before the end of two months, 
you should rather have gone to con- 
sult a usurer. I have nothing in the 


I have worn for fifty years; nor do I 
wish any thing more for my own use. 
point out any new way of 
multiplying gold; and therefore my 
i to ah agape in your 
til the is ready to sail. 
you can make—and, besides, 
that you have a small bark, 
i iderable cargo, gone inte 


Hie 


the Black Sea, and who knows but it 
may you in seasonable returns. 
But, in the meantime, as young per- 


sons of fervid minds are apt to turn 
unfit for judicious exertion, when 
the influence of passion, I shall 
give you a to wear within 
our turban, which will effectually 
your understanding cool and clear 
80 long as you retain it there.” So the 
dervis took a leaf, and having written 
u it in unknown characters, he 
it in the inside of Ismael’s tur- 
» Saying, “ it contains a charm 
which 1 composed after five year’s me- 
ditation among the rocks of Mount 
Caucasus, where I had constructed 
emblematical figures of all passions in 
snow, which remain frozen to this 
day. But I charge you, that as soon 
a have no farther use for it, you 
ill take out the leaf and hold it to 
your heart, where it will immediately 
take fire; and be consumed ; so that 
it may not fall into the hands of any 
person capable of reading the words, 
and making a bad use of them.” 
Ismael eagerly received and put on 
the turban, | was astonished at the 
instantaneous change which it produc- 
ed on. his feelings: ‘‘ Continue to 
wear it,” said the dervis, “ and if 


action does not outstrip that of the 
ablest may the sound of my 
i reading the Koran, no longer 
weary travellers, but be drown- 
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and may I myself be found drunk) ig 
the streets of Smyrna with forbidden 
wine.” M? 
Ismael replied, “ Now, having ré- 
ceived this valuable gift, I must go to 
make use of it, for time is precious.” 
The dervis quietly resumed the place 
where he had been bese before, and, 
openi is Koran,’ n to mingle 
his pea with the gentle ling of 
the water. As Ismael ciddion, the 
murmuring sound came after him, 
along with odours from sweet-scented 
shrubs, and produced such a gentle 
drowsiness, that he could scarcely get 
back to the road with his eyes open: 
but it happened that a branch of a 
tree took hold of his turban, and lift. 
ed it off, a circumstance which pros 
duced such a sudden change upon his 
feelings that he immediately recollect~ 
ed himself. He saw the birds falling 
asleep on fruit trees, with pieces of 
fruit in their bills; and, having re- 
laced his turban, he came away as 
as possible, and returned to town. 
After having there exerted much 
activity and judgment, he found, to- 
wards the end of two months, he had 
made such profits as would enable 
him to pay the thousand sequins. 
During ail that time, according to the 
dervis’s advice, he had refrained from 
going near that part of the shore 
where Selima’s house was situated ; 
but having one day gone into the shop 
of another merchant, he was desirous 
of seeing some goods which were kept 
in a lower room ; and accordingly 
merchant and he went down together, 
that they might unfold and inspect 
them. hile doing so, they heard 
footsteps on the floor above, and the 
merchant, leaving Ismael alone, went 
up to see who was there. Soon after, 
Ismael heard the merchant engaged in 
conversation with some persons, and 
thought that he could recognize the 
voices of the Tunis captain and his 
daughter. This sound speedily called 
away the attention of Ismael from the 
merchandise that lay scattered before 
him. He snatched off his turban, and 
taking out the mysterious leaf, said, 
‘* Now, leaf, you have been of great 
service, but I shall not retain you any 
longer.” He accordingly held it to his 
heart, where it took fire. He threw it 
down, and soon saw it reduced to tin- 
der. A few red sparks now held the 
lace of its former inscription: and 
smae] ran up stairs, for he thought 
5 
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at iapGaer kale, Lantncdatodsometen 
reaching the shop he found it empty, matrimoni ts; and accord- 
and went into the street, where he saw ingly, Ismael, ing collected three 
Selima and the Tunis merchant at old maiden aunts, sent them, to state 
some distance: but Ismael only stood his case to Muley Kasem, who return~ 
and gazed at them, and then returned ed a favourable answer. 

home. In the East, the women are the 

CHAPTER III. 


Iamoct hears of a loss which he imputes to himself ;—he is obliged to resort 
to, the abode of a famous magician for assistance, 


Next day Ismael felt the absence of 
the charmed leaf from his turban ; 
but his heart was joyful, for, although 
there were only two days to ro be- 
fore the sailing of the ship, he thought 
there was no more cause to feel anxiety 
about that event. “ Now,” said he, 
“are the gloomy forebodings of the 
blind African brought to nothing ; 
for, although Selima will never see 
Tunis again, if she remains here, yet 
she has certainly nothing to fear from 
shipwreck.” ith these thoughts 
passing through his mind, he walked 
to the shore, and there found a per- 
son who told him various news of 
what had recently happened in Smyr- 
na, and, among other things, men- 
tioned, that a certain merchant had 
been greatly afflicted by the loss of 
goods to the value of about two 
hundred sequins, a fire having tak- 
en place in his house by some ac- 
cident which he could not under- 
stand, for that he never had carried a 
lamp or other flame into the place 
where these combustible goods were 
kept. When he mentioned the name 
of the merchant, Ismael found it was 
the same man with whom he had been 
the day before. The communicator 
of these bad tidings then went away, 
and left Ismael confounded, for he 
remembered of leaving unextinguished 
the embers of the dervis’s leaf. After 
revolving the circumstances several 
times over in his mind, he was seized 
with bitter grief, and said, “ I now 
feel certain that I have been the cause 
of this loss. But although the know- 
ledge of the fact is confined to my own 
bosom, it cannot long remain there, 
for true love will not allow any deceit 
to harbour along with it, and justice 
must be rendered. Oh fatal neglect ! 
—Cruel dervis! not to forewarn me! 
—it i$ now too late to t my in- 
considératé impatience that would not 
stop to extin: the origin of this mis- 
t for a while 


fortune.’ Oh fatal gift! 


enabled me to act coolly, and to pursue 
a course, but which at last 
undid its former benefits, by scatters 
ing abroad the destructive fire which 
it caught from my heart. And now 
the wind already seems to blow fair 
westwards, that it may be ready to 
carry Muley Ransom back to Tunis ; 
and after it does so, what consolation 
would I receive, though each of those 
drops which the green volumed ocean 
dashes forth at my feet, were to be« 
come a separate emerald. But love, 
which lives by truth, must be con- 
tented also to receive from truth a fatal 
severing stroke. And yet, after re 
storing to this merchant the value of 
what has been destroyed, I must still 
try once more what can be done.” 

When he went to make this gene- 
rous offer, the merchant knew not 
what to think of it ; for Ismael, in af 
firming that he was the cause of the _ 
fire, would not explain by what means . 
it had been produced. Nevertheless . 
the money was accepted, and Ismael, 
having returned home with a heavy 
heart, sent word to Muley Ransom 
that a sudden misfortune had deprived 
him of a large sum, and that he 
Muley would wait at least for a few 
days, till his bark returned from the 
Euxine sea. The Tunis captain re- 
plied, that he was sorry for Ismael’s 
misfortunes, but could not delay sail- 
ing—and that he disliked having con- 
cern with unfortunate persons, for ill 
luck was infectious ; but that he would 
be glad to see him when he could pay 
down the thousand sequins. 

The last expedient that Ismael could 
think of was to resort to a famous mo- 


ney lender, who was always to be 
found sitting in a small » at the 
corner of one of the streets. There 


the professional Hebrew, situated a- 
midst deafening noise, and suffocated 
and begrimed with the dust of the 
street, was seen following his voca« 
tion with the exemplary fortitude of a 





» When Ismael applied to ‘him, 
answered, that disastrous accounts 
been heard of storms in the 
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out.of Smyrna, however, he : 
on his left hand, the abode of a famous 
magician, who was well known for 
his.avarice, and for sometimes afford- 
who wold pay fr it, He had boughe 
pay for it, .He t 

a barren and rocky piece of ground 
on the of; a hil, which ub dahon 
person been able to cultivate, for 
it. was hard stone. There, by some 
unknown means, he contrived to draw 
pipe as — race pose ase the hill, 
a gro ) um eous trees, 
as well as vines, which bore grapes of 
an oer eel magpie) glowing with 
fiery peat e wine made from 
them he sent:down by six evil genii, 
in-various disguises, who, wanderirg 
about near the road side, offered it for 
sale to the thirsty mussulmen that 
were passing along under the heat of 
a sun, and whose parched lips 
pg -ath seldom ees the tem ew 

although many, in en 

dervis's grotto, were refreshed by pas: 
sages from the Koran wafted towards 
them.on the wind ; it often afterwards 
happened, that, before they got into 
Smyrna, they were beset by the emis- 
saries of the magician holding forth 
the forbidden beverage under some 
ady trees. In accomplishing mis- 

chief of this sort, the magician greatly 
rejoiced and triumphed, not only t be- 
cause it brought him money, but also, 
because it frequently undid the work 
of the worthy dervis, to whom he bore 
no good will, To the house of this 
magician, Ismael however could not 
refrain from going, for he feared the 
dervis's.adyice would be cold and 


oul ‘The .. 
by ~slave,;! who led.chim sup: te 
‘Decromancer’s.apartment.. On his: 
way thither, Ismael looked /out from a 
hale lattice, peo soak six 
all; and, strong genii, u 
hill, with) thet furious: superticity 


was; opened ; 


pan 
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cility that other persons would’ 
done common earth. The 
himself, seated under an * oak,’ ‘Wa 
seen regulating their labour’ bythe’ 
strong tones of a large Pan’s flute, "ts 
which he obliged them ‘to keep tiitie 
with - their antine spades.’ The! 
hill shuddered at every cadence, aid! 
the brawny shoulders of the stoopitig’ 
genii were bedewed with perspiration, 
while from this extraordinary soil’ 
were seen growing vines that wound’ 
their way up the trunks of elm trees,’ 
and sporting among the branches,’ 
held forth o wn clusters, whiich,’’ 
hanging in the music ‘shaken ‘air,’ 
shone translucent with every vatie' 
of purple, and seemed to wag ‘the 
heads at the high pinnacled mosques’ 
of Smyrna. But Ismael was “eal 
away the slave from this sight, 
(which it’ was not intended that ‘he 
should have seen,) and was taken itito 
a chamber, where the magician soon 
entered, bearing his Pan's flute under 
his arm ; a circumstance which indi- 
cated that the labourers were bly 
enjoying a temporary respite _ 
ertion. The magician, having smooth- 
ed his stern and impatient Physiogne 
my, listened to Ismael’s story, and re-' 
plied, “ If you want to have the*de-' 
parture of ‘this vessel retarded’ tilt” 
your own arrives, I shall, if you chopse,’ 
strike this Muley Ransom with” 
fever and ague, which will only ee 
you ten piastres, and which’ 
effectually stop his movements 
To which Ismael replied, “ Oh’ ire 
less proficient in ‘an accursed’‘art!” 
your heart seeiis to be of a piece with * 
this hill on which you reside, Fotbéar’ 
to utter such proposals, for never « 
I accede to them.” ‘To which pet te 
gician replied, “If you be so very” 
scrupulous about means, you should 
not have come here ; nevertheless, I 
shall not take amiss what has \ 
from you, but shall propose something 
else. In the meantime, we mus 


wer ion 
— 


t 
; : CFT A 
drink: together, for if you refuisé yh 


so, you shall have no assistaticé® 
me.’ ‘So saying. 


he ‘called 85 “Sine 
of. the produce of his vineyard/‘dnt®" 


v9 
>. 


presented it again and again to’ Isth 
with so many urge 
blandishin Bs, 


nt  solieititioiis;'*' 
, di jou tng" 
positions df the worl’ Of tlie’ ha 
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for the sake of conciliat- 
ore 
then dahil i, 





will fy away without their ‘ion 
= noticed ; and the power of pee: la 

will make them y. their cups 
ai di riigeiga what “ are about; 
for such is the ythmical effect of its 


ompacted. reeds 
, and sounded a livel 
Sa was. constrai 
the command of the 5 
Ma a a the fascination 
which controlled him, he wore 


to, the magician’s second 
* No, no, this must not. be 
is sufficient you have led 1 wih 


into, the sin of drunkenness... I shall 
never be the cause of your working the 
same mischief with four others.” ‘To 
which the nanswered, “‘ Then 
you. must autk for four others. But 
come now, since you will neither per- 
mit. me to touch Muley Ransom, nor 
his sailors, we must see what can be 
done to his ship. _ Here is a little box, 
wee you eanzti not look into, but 
ou. may take some opportuni 
mph a with the the lid ath arp 4 
theh, aoe Muley Ransom’s vessel, and, 
pair pe its smallness, such. a 
ion of rats will issue from it, as 
I gat, the a of. the yraus me 
a sieve in one t,.so.that there w. 
ey possibility of stretching a sail, 
taker a a jong time spent in. m 
Ismael received the box, an 
"Alas | I must even be con- 
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joo af way ineiy 
uU U 
Leam make.e reqaitel doe ‘and I 
hot expect you to your 
farther.” . The’ hare # a then 
“« My’ first —p pal 


cepted it, 
ten piastres, my, 
cost twenty, = 
you — 


a i 


He 
sé 
fie 


owt ‘cian sounded 
“a bri t' flourish, and not — 
out causing Ismael to his 


pela, till the walls of the room 
seemed gradually acquiring motion. 
Fortunately, at this juncture;' a noise: 
was heard from among the labourers 
on’ the _ who, having laid down 


their s » Were beginning to rejoice 
in their sanpnery i > Wheres 
the ician hastened away, and 


upon the magician 
Ismael, having been let out by the-old 
slave, ” endeavoured to find . his 
down the hill, but experienced 
confusion of mind in, choosing his:path. 
After going but.a short: way, he came 
to a clear and tremulous: fountain, 
where he stopped ‘to'drink, and then. 
lay, down upon the grass to reflects 
ow oe a fine prospect.of 
Smyrna, with its: toppling mosques, 
and behind them, the swelling sea 
heaving forward), its, many: wrinkled: 
tides. He heard the renewed measure: 


of: the Pan’s flute, and felt a: us 


ulsation. spread through the 
fen as mae struck by the spades. of 
the genii. At every sucteeding stroke 
he nodded his lower and lower 
over the verdant sod.i He saw the. 
trees also complying with .the motion, 


and waving their. boughs. among) the 
sailing clouds, whose progress made. - 
the ocean appear to turn round in an 
opposite direction, till the houses of 
Smyrna.also joined in the dance, and 
Ismael, closing -his eyes, and sinking 
gen down, was, soon lost in a! pro- 
fo 
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CHAP. IV. 
14 meets ‘the dervis in Smyrna—their joint adventure—the Magician's Pets 
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Ismael awoke from his, sl >»; 

hela if it had been no short one; hail 

ppable to guess how long it 

h sted.. Im the meantime, how- 

eve 198. iLappeared, that the shades of 

iWere:|, coming -on,, he hastened 

nfo, the fawn, jand that his bork 


had spirale was lying safe in the 





idy—the final contest and result, 


harbour, after prosperous traffic, which 
had brought: im wealth ' far : 

his expectations; but he’ learned,'‘at 
the same time, to: his utter astonish- 
ment, that: Muley Ransont’s ship Was 
one. » That pattiof the 'séa where it 
ad been: was | now ’vaeant.! © 
Dismayedy confounded; and | déspairé -- 


the 
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go consult the magician, for I fear na- 
tural means in the present case would 
be of no effect.” To which the dervis 
answered, ‘‘ You have already found, 
that to go and consult such persons is 
a dangerous resource ; but if I were 
to accompany you in disguise, it would 
yen] from being brought into 
» and we might turn his art 
to some account.” They accordingly 
went to Ismael’s house, where 


effectual by the darkness of night, 
echuah now oe ae 
wi t rapidi the 
town, and seed Wine shode of the 
ician, which Ismael once more en- 
tered with the dervis, who passed for 
servant, and found the tyrant of 
rocks still in his vineyard, and 
only in the act of bidding his genii 
desist from their work. Ismae] hav- 
ing briefly explained the circum- 
in which he stood, asked 
the magician to say what advice 
or assistance he could offer. To 
which the magician replied, ‘ Pur- 
sue them ~ery delay. For a 
sequin to me, for every league, you 
shall have the Pow Sr of ke 
labourers as | aasge and I, me = 
accompany them, can engage that 
will be found as expert at the oar as 


ie 


E 
5 


at the spade. Therefore let us hasten 
immediately to the port.” Then turn- 
Sogo Be gee, he said, ‘‘ Follow us, 

expect a smooth relaxation for 
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in: your sinews, which, after con 


with a soil somewhat obdurate, 
now only be tasked to shear the tops 
from the fluitating and elastic waves.’ 
Without any farther conversation they 
hastened down to the shore, where 
they chose a good sailing boat; and 
the rowers having taken their seats, g 
few strokes were sufficient to make the 
harbour recede to 2 great distance. 
The magician regulated the movement 
of the oars by the sound of his Pan's 
flute, and the dervis, who never 
a word, took charge of the helm. _Is- 
, seated with an anxious mind, at 
prow, looked forward “ the sea, 
endeavouring to estimate the pro 
of the boat, which pursued ita ap 
under a canopy of stars, and, when 
mornin to dawn, was advanced 
far southward in the Archipelago. As 
day-light increased, a sail became vi- 
sible in the horizon. Ismael watched 
it as it rose ; and when the ship itself 
appeared, he thought it resembled 
Muley Ransom’s vessel; but could 
scarcely believe that they had already 
made up with it, and was impatient 
for a nearer view. ‘The magician, pri- 
vately reflecting upon his bargain, was 
desirous of adding some leagues more 
to the length of the chase, and, by some 
secret signs, intimated that wish to the 
rowers, who gradually assumed a lan- 
guid look ; and, hanging over their oars 
with 2n ironical semblance of lassitude, 
itted the boat to lose part of its 
impetus. ‘ Come,” said the deryvis, 
“ now is the time to ply your strokes 
with vigour ;” and then, turning to 
the magician, he added, ‘‘ Wherefore 
these long drawn plaintive notes? Let 
us hear something that has emphasis 
and motion.” To which the magician 
replied, “my breath is quiteexhausted.” 
eir course being thus slackened, 
they, after some time, began to lose 
sight of Muley Ransom’s bark, till its 
highest sail disappeared again behind 
the intermediate ocean. Then the 
dervis asked to have the — and the 
magician, not supposing that the seem- 
fae dagis would be able to sound it 
with any effect, gave it into his hands, 
but found that he had erred in’his‘an- 
ticipations ; for the rowers were ‘soon 
forced to work as powerfully as before. 
The bark again rose into view, but 
now was seen flying under a great 
press of canvass, from a Venetian ship, 
which di several guns, and 
then seemed to desist from the chase, 
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and to pursue its course eastwards, 
but not without having hit.:Muley 
Ransom’s vessel with some fatal shots, 


for its hull was seen sinking‘ lower and 
lower in the water, and in a short 
time it went down. Of all the crew, 
only Muley Ransom, with his daugh- 
ter, and a box containing his pold, 
contrived to float on a plank ‘to a 
neighbouring ridge of rock, which rose 
a little above the tide. When the 
boat arrived there, Ismael and the der- 
vis immediately sprung out, and the 
magician said, in an affected tone of 
commiseration, ‘“‘ Ah, make haste:and 


help in the sufferers, that we may 
them to some place of safety. 
First, hand me in t box full of 


gold, and now help in the young lady.” 
When both were placed in the boat, 
the magician his tone, and 
cried tothe genii, “Now pull away,'and 
leave those three traitors on the rock, 
for this merchant of Tunis is no better 
than a pirate; and I have perceived, 
all along, something in that negro’s 
eyes which convinces me that he in- 
tends us mischief.” To which the 
dervis replied, “‘ The truth is, that 
you know me; but we must not part 
thus.” So saying, he took hold of the 
magician’s hand, and, exerting all his 


strength, pulled him out upon the - 


rock. A long struggle ensued, durin 
which both the dervis and nee a a 
called to their ive adherents to 
keep aloof, and let them determine the 
contest fairly ; for they considered -it 
as a sort of professional trial of power. 
Accordingly, Muley Ransom and Is- 


The Tunis Bark dnd the Dervis of Smyrna. 


mael went into the boat, and sat down 
aoe the —- as they strove 
, upon the rocky platform, with 

she foam diubing aréund them. At last 
themagician was overcome, and his con- 
ueror, “having bound his hands and 
» left him-and his flute, and came 
into the boat; where he suddenly pull- 
ed forth # koran, and said to the genii, 
“Oh wonder-stricken servants of a 


‘subdued master—evil ministers evoked 


originally from-the,.lower deep, 

for mischief, a ie toh trae n 

any thing ; now, our seats, 

and leave us, for ma aoe need 

longer required. Weshall hoist a sail, . 
and proceed by natural. means to the 

nearest inhabited island of the Archi- 

pelago, till we consider what farther 

is to be done. Go, therefore, and as-— 
sist him who lies yonder if you choose ; 

for I fear nothing from you or him.” 

The genii, accordingly, sprung out 

one by one. Muley Ransom and Is- 

mael took each an.oar, and the boat 

was soon faraway from the rock, up- 

on which, however, they could per- 

ceive, ata distance, the six genii as- 


sembled round .their helpless . master. 


They unloosed the knots, but forsook 
chim, and di before he gould 
get hold of instrument. The 


magician sat for a while deliberating, 
and sounded... few plaintive. notes, 
which attracted a: , a was 

immi - mounted. on. its 
back, emetis a delightful melody, 
directed his course towards t; 
for he could not .bear the, thought of 
returning to Smyrna. 





THE WILE OF JUNO. 


DEAR AND EXCELLENT MR NORTH, 


Dublin, July 1st. 


A.tHouGH I have no doubt your readers have a due sense of thé merits of 
Pope’s translation—the most elegant—and, of Cowper’s, the most exact, in our 
language ; and although nny of them have, I doubt not, di into the 


rough but energetic stream © 


old Cha 


an with pleasure, yet I presume to 


hope, that the following attempt to exhibita small fragment of the Iliad, in 


the rhythm of Spenser, may not be altogether unacceptable; 


I hope, at least, 


you will see that I have. followed a prineiple somewhat different from that 
adopted by Mr Leigh Hunt in his classical translations, "The King of the Cock- 


‘neys knows no more of-Greek, than Professor J 


ohnny Leslie does of Hebrew. 


-: By the way, in looking over the last Number of Dr Watts’ Bibliotheca Bri- 


tannica, I 


ve discovered, with amazement, that that celebrated pe 


was a poet in his youth. ey don’t you review his** ‘Phoenix Park,” “ Kil- 


. finally, did you allow 
monstrous p 


‘phical Transactions? For shame. gM 
in asl Your’s affectionately, 
Vou. VII. 


both classical: preductions at service. Wh 
Brewster to have the merit af, vit out Leslie's 
lagiarism of his theory of heat from an ads olume of the Philoso- 


cs an 
oO. P. 
2yY 
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| PHE'WILE OF sONO- 
(Thad 14 ; tine 153-353. » 


Queen Juno does an artful wile, 
PR cn bes rag a ¢ 
From giving help to Troy. 
1. 


Tue golden-throned queen of heaven beheld 
The arduous conflict from the Olympian height ; 
Well pleased she saw, upon th’ ensanguined field, 
King Neptune toiling in the glorious fight : 
But Jove she viewed not with the like delight 
On wat’ry Ida’s loftiest peak reclined ; 
The goddess, filled with hatred at his sight, 
Stood ing long what method she could find, 
Wi wile to cheat th’ Almighty Thunderer’s mind. 
2. 


Thus she resolves at length ; to go to Ide, 
Adorned with all the aiding powers of art ; 
There on the force of beauty she relied, 
To win the Agis-bearing monarch’s heart ; 
Then from a to turn his eyes apart, 
Bending his lids with sleep’s oblivious load ; 


Its oe e from the chamber 
evech | whole dome ; the gales conveyed it thence, 
earth new fragrance to dispense. 
4. 


wr done, she wreathes her heavenly hair, 
immortal head in curls to twine ; 

casts fee of beauty rare, - 
ith many a rich design ; 
clasps confine, 

it at the waist, 
shine, 


5 e 
riresiet 

ite mat 

it 
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Whom she addressed, withdrawing her apart ; 
‘* Say, daughter dear, shall my orenes bones T 


< the wilt thon scariay stant is 
“« That I espouse the Greek, and thou the Trojan part ?’ 





Fair Venus gave the queen, ae reply,.. 
“ Be thy request, imperial Juno, 
“ Nor fear that Vense ~<a mek deny ; 
If I can gran is obey’d.” 
With artful wile ore the + bow = sovereign said : 
“ Grant that I may those powerful charms display, 
“ By which the sons of heaven and earth are swayed ; 
«© For I to éarth’s fur limite bend my way, Aas: 
‘ Where Ocean, sire of Gods, and ancient Techys eway, | 


7 


“eee ee mother Rhea sent, 
“* Where I was bred beneath their fostering care ; 
“ Where Saturn, under earth and ocean pent, 
“ Resigned to Jove the empire of the air. 
“ I haste to reconcile the ancient pair, 
“* Since angry quarrels have disturbed their peace ; 
“« No more the genial couch of love they share, 
“ But if my voice should bid the contest cease, © © | 
“* How would former love, for such Kind ere increase.” | 


8. 


“ Could I refuse,” the queen of smiles replied 
“ The consort of the Almighty Sire?” | 
Then from her breast the cestus she untied, } 
In which was stored whate’er can love inspire; 1: T: 
In it was tender passion, warm desire, 
Fond lovers’ soft and amorous intercourse, 
Th’ endearing looks and accents that can fire)... ~ 5 
The soul with passionate love's resistless force, 
*Gainst which the wisest find in wisdom. no resource. . 


9. 


Into Saturnia’s hand she gave the zone, - 
And said, “ Conceal this cestus in thy breast— 
“¢ Such is th’ embroidered girdle’s say that none 
“« Can e’er refuse to grant thee thy request.” .. 
Gladly the omg ueen received it, and expressed 
Her heartfelt pleasure by a gracious smile ; 
Quick to her bosom she the girdle pressed :-— _ 
Fair Venus sought the Thunderer’ s lordl 
And Juno left the skies to seek Bi Lemnian 


Above Pieria’s realms the gut 
O’er fair Emathia, o’er the mountains es Walp ' qa 
Of snowy Thrace, renowned for stead . 
Nor touched the earth. She descends to sweep o_o 
From Atho’s summit-o’er the bill pre 


re where yan 5 hows held rT 

Qui e gains, and meets the 0 
Death's drowsy brother taking by the said wid. aas¥ 
She urges thus her suit in accents oft and td N<wes¥ 


att a A wigitise ek? 

ll. je i iis bine 

** Sleep, whose dominion gods and men obey,’ 1b eFeonn 
“5 to assist me thou did’st e’er incline, , 





—— ee — 
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** Assist me now. I grateful shall repay, 
‘* If Jove’s bright eyes to slumber then consign, 
‘* While in his fond embraces I recline. 
“* A'golden throne Vulcan my son shall mould, 
** In recompence for this, with art divine ; 
‘* A throne and footstool of the purest gold, 
“* Which will thy shapely feet at the gay feast uphold.” 
12. 
Sleep thus replied : “ Saturnia, queen supreme, 
* On - other should my 4 wen fall 
“ Among inert aaanen Reswetn 
“* Of ancient Ocean, parent of us all, 
“* But not on Jove, save when he deigns to call. 
“* At thy request I ventured once before 
** In my soft bonds his senses to enthral, 
‘* What time his conquering gallies from the shore 
“‘ Of subjugated Troy the great Alcides bore. 


13. 
** Around his soul my or influence cast 
‘* Lulled into sleep th’ all-seeing eyes of Jove ; 


‘* While, roused by thee, the terrors of the blast 
** Against his son in tempest fury strove, 
** And into ous Cos his vessels drove 
‘* Far from his friends—when Jove awaked again 
‘* He hurled th’ immortals through the halls above ; 
“* Me chief he sought, to *whelm me in the main, 
“ Did not resistless Night his ’vengeful ire restrain. 


14. 


“ To her, who spreads her unsubdued control 
** O’er men and gods, I bent my hasty flight, 
“* Jove then forgave, though angry in his soul, 
“* For he revered the power of ancient Night. 
** Then canst thou me etful thus invite, 
“* Rashly the sovereign’s wrath to dare?” 
** Let not such idle thoughts thy soul affright,” 
Juno replied, “‘ Has Jupiter such care 
“ For Ilium’s haughty sons, as for his valorous heir. 
15. 
** Can they to him their lofty lineage trace? 
** But come, IN gift thee with a heavenly bride, 
*¢ Pasithea, the fair, the youthful Grace, 
“* The maid for whose bright charms thou long hast sighed.” 
She ceased, —— the slumberous god replied, 
** By Styx, inviolable river, swear ; 
* Let one hand touch the ocean’s level tide, 
* Let fruitful earth the other hand upbear, 
** That the dark gods below the solemn vow may hear. 


16. 


** That they may witness, from the depths of space, 
** Where round old Saturn circled they remain, 
‘¢ That thou wilt gift me with that heavenly Grace 
** For whose bright charms I sigh so long in vain. 
Fair Juno took the oath ; in solemn strain 
By name invoking from the realms below 
The subtartarean gods, the Titan train, 
That they the sacred covenant might know, 
Thus was the contract made, and ratified the vow. 
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Then bent on sper, the Imbrian shore they leave, 
And wrapt in darkness, for Mout Gan ‘ 
Arrived at Lectos, springing from the wave, 
Aloft in air their soaring course they. take ; 
Beneath their feet the lofty forests pd 
As o’er their topmost boughs in haste they flew, 
And where the branches formed a veil ue, 
Somnus remained, to shun the Thunderer’s view, 
Perched in a lofty fir, the tallest there that grew, 








18. | 
Changed to a mountain bird, conéealed from all, | 
Close nestling in the shadowing boughs he lies, , 
(The shrill-toned bird which men Cymindis call, 
Calchis the immortals name it in the skies), 
Meanwhile to Gargarus Saturnia hies, 
And there she met the cloud-compelling Jove : 
He saw! he loved ! such beauties met his eyes, 
That all his soul love’s warmest transports move, 
Not warmer did he feel when first he learned to love. 
19. j 
Not even when first in her encircling arms, ] 
In sweet, in stolen embraces, he reclined ; 
Seized with desire, enraptured with her charms, 
He thus addressed the queen in accents kind : | 
“* Why didst thou leave thy car and steeds behind, 
** And thus on foot from far Olympus stray ?” ; 
Him Juno answered, with dissembling mind, | 
“ ‘To Earth’s far limits I direct my way, ' i 
“* Where Ocean, sire of Gods, and ancient Tethys sway. : | 


20. 
‘* In youth they reared me with parental care, 
j ** And now to them I hasten as a friend ; 
“ For filled with wrath, the couch no more they share, 
** And much I wish the angry strife to end ; 
At Ida’s foot my steeds and car attend, 
Seated on which o'er land and sea I speed ; f 
But ere on this long tour my course I bend, i 
I ask thy leave ; for quarrel it might breed, 
Did I, unknown.to thee, to Ocean’s streams proceed.” 


21. 
Her answered thus the cloud compelling Jove :— i 
‘* That task, fair queen, another time perform ; i 
But now devote the precious hours to love ; 
For ne’er did mortal on immortal form 
i My soul ere this with such fierce passion warm : 
Not even Ixion’s wife, from whose embrace 
Pirithous came, had such a power to charm ;— 
Not even fair Danae, maid of matchless grace, _ 
From whom brave Perseus sprung, noblest of human race ! 


22, 
‘* Not so I loved the royal maid of Tyre, 
From whom just Rhadamanth and Minos came ; 
Nor did Alcmena’s charms such love inspire, 
Who bore Alcides, chief of glorious name ; 
Not so did Semele my soul inflame, 
Who Bacchus, joyous god to mortals, bore ; 
Not so I loved Queen Ceres, fair-haired dame ; 
Nor Leto—no, nor even thyself before, 
As now with fond desire transported I adore.” 
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23. 


With artful pany deo in. Juno answered Jove, : px 
* What thus, impatient King, propose : I anvig 
Vass thou the or ere 3 of lov 7: 
On Ida's top to expose ? st ot be 
What would cawue 1f, 6re from we rose, { .me9 


to the Pecgracang ity cape =m i 


bed 
“ Nor God nor man,” cried Jove,” “ (dismiss ‘that care) 
Shall view us here ; for su wad bm hg 


Of gold shall darken ‘the surrounding air 
Not even the sun shall pierce th’ o shroud, 
Whose beams with brightest powers of ote jour are endowed.” 
25. 


He spoke, and round the queen his arms he flung. 
Beneath them Earth he freshest herbage threw ; 
For their soft couch the hyacinth wu: 
uyesed saffron flower, the bathed in ¢ ew ; 
praised on this they lay concealed from view ; 
Iden cloud enveloped them around, 
ar dew-drops pp resplendent hue ; 
The monarch’s arms his lovely s surround, 
On Gargarus’ lofty top, in love and slumber drowned. 





Thus Jupiter with Juno here, 
Forgot the below, Mf 
While rey oak by 2 Les rg might, 
overthrow. 





DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER § HISTORY OF NEW YORK." 


Be waarbheid vie in wuister lag, ; cases ' 
Die komt met klaarbeiv aan Vey dag, i tio ad 


Weare delighted to observe, that “ the octavos that ever issued from the 
Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, fertile press of Albemarle Street. ‘The 
Gent.” has at last fallen into the work, indeed, choad oe aed 
hands of Mr Murray, and been re- York ; but we trast some 
published in one of the most beautiful has been entered into, by virtue face 
' vil aM 


BIY 





Py gene tpn vem the world to the end of! the/Dutcll ‘«! 


curious matters, _—— if 
F wales the Dou Doubter, the gy Ay on Sng Projects of William the Testy, and 


the Chi ic achievements of Peter the Headstrong, the three Dutch Governors of New 
Amsterdam ; being the only Authentic History of the Times that ever haye been Pub-, 
lished. The Second Edition, with Alterations; by Diedrich Knickerbocker. Eee 
York, Inskeep and Bradford, 1812. ee 
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' which, the succeeding numbers of this 
exquisite miscellany be early 


given to the English public; who, we 
are sure, are, at least, as much inclin- 
ed to receive them well as the Ameri- 
can. Mr Washington Irving is one 
of our first favourites among the Eng- 
lish writers of this age—and he is not 
a bit the less for having been born in 
America. He is not one of those 
Americans who practise, what may be 
called, a treason of the heart, in per- 
sag scoffs and sneers against the 
d of their forefathers. He. well 
knows that his “ thews and sinews” 
are not all, for which he is indebted 
to his English ancestry. All the 
noblest food of his heart and soul have 
been derived to him, he well knows, 
poy — gr Ea d ig as 
is obligations as he is 
conscious of their magnitude. His 
writings all breathe the sentiment so 
beauti ully expressed in one of Mr 
= s oy oy Leaves. 
ive 
Since our fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 
O’er untravell’d seas to roam. 
Yet lives the blood of England in our veins ; 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains ? 
While the free and bold 
Which the of Avon sung, 
In which our Milton told 
How the vault of heaven rung 
When Satan, blasted, fell with all his host ; 
While these with reverence meet, 
Ten thousand echoes , 
And from rock to repeat 
Round our coast. 
While the manners, while the arts 
That mould a nation’s soul, 
Still cling around our hearts, 
Between let ocean roll, 
Our joint communion breaking with the 
sun 5— 
Yet still from either beach, 
“he voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 
vA WE ARE ONE.” 
‘The great’ superiority, over too 
of his countrymen, evinced by 
Mr Irving on every occasion, when he 
of the manners, the spirit, the 
ith: of England, has, without doubt, 
doné‘much’to gain for him our affec- 
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to 

him as by far the greatest genius that 
has arisen on the literary horizon of 
the new world. The Sketch Book has 
h pone Sh el ad eon 

e exi WETS 0 
a denetiptioal ¥ faa te ene with 
pleasure, to this much earlier publica- 
tion, of which, we suspect, but a few 
copies have ever crossed the Atlantic, 
to shew that we did. right when we 
ascribed to- him, in a former " 
the possession of a true old. Engli 
vein of. humour and satire—of keen 
and lively wit—and of great know- 
ledge and discrimination of human 
nature. j é 

The whole. book is a jeu-d'esprit, 
and, perhaps, its only fault is, that 
no jeu-d’esprit ought to be quite so 
long as to fill two slonely printed vo- 
lumes. Under the mask of an his- 
torian of his native city, he has em- 
bodied, very successfully, the results 
of his own early observation in regard 
to the formation and constitution of 
several regular divisions of American 
society ; and in this point of view his 


work will e its er of va- 
lue, long the of time shall 
have blunted the of these. per 


sonal allusions which, no doubt, 
contributed most praiey to its 

ity over the water. New 
York, Our readers know, or ought to 
know, was origi a Dutch new 
settlement, by the style and title of 
New “Amsterdam, and it was not till 
after it had witnessed the successive 
reigns of seven generations of brig- 
breeched deputies of their high mighti- 
nesses that the infant city was trans- 
ferred to the —— on af in 
consequence of a pretty li t 
by Charles IT. to his brother the Puke 
of York, and the visit of a few Eng- 
lish vessels sent to give some efficacy 
to this grant, in partibus infidelium. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, the imaginary 
Dutch Herodotus of this city, of 
course, considers its occupation by the 
English forces as the termination of 
its political existence, and disdains to 
employ the same pen that had cele- 





kt 
watt ro smn 
+, These fing verse were not written by Mr Coleridge, but by an American gentleman 
whose he has concealed, though h es i 


e calls him ** a dear and valued friend.” His 


name should not have been concealed, 


Cc. N. 
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wane Gretpemanr a, Uh Os 
Headstrong, William the Tes 
the other governors of the 1 j 
Batavian breed, in recording any of 


a acts of their pi ave 
Iding authority un ma- 
mal of Great Britain, To atone, 


however, for the hasty conclusion of 
his history, he makes its commence- 
ment as long and minute as could be 
desired—not beginning, as might be 
éxpected, with the first landing of a 
master on the shores of the 
Hudson, but plunging back into the 
utmost night of ages, and favouring 
deducement of the 
Batavian line through all the varieties 
of place and fortune that are recorded 
between the creation of Adam, and the 
iling of the good ship Goode Vrouw 
for shore of Communipaw. The 
description of the imaginary historian 
has always appeared to us to 
be one of the best things in the whole 
book, so we shall begin with quoting 
it. We are not sure that it yields to 
the far-famed introduction of Chrysal. 
Our readers are to know that Mr 
Deidrich Knickerbocker composed his 
immortal work in the Independent 
pay ee Hotel, New York—and 
at having mysteriously disa 
from his lodgings, without saying any 
yo? oy Ro oe Han- 
, the publican, thought of pub- 
i his ‘MSS. by way of sisting 
his score cleared. The p 
Mr Handyside contains such a fine 
sketch of a veritable Dutch portrait, 


8, 


stranger for lodgings at the Inde- 
a bian Hotel in M \y 

of which I am landlord. He was a 
small, brisk looking old gentleman, dressed 


Etye 
Lis i : 
ul 


: 


rth 
jg 
pint 
eal 


wee eam: ils wasle ara wee 
something out e common run 5 my 
wife, who is a very shrewd body, at once 


© * As the Independent Columbian Hotel is a 
very small house, I was a little puzzled at 
7 


g 
E 
: 
a 





silly 
first where to put him ; but my Wife). 
stunt Ulett Yn dahajaneniian 
put him in her best chamber, which is 
teelly set off with the profiles of the whole 
amily, done in black, by those two t 
painters, Jarvis and Wood ; and Pain 
a very pleasant view of the new grounds on’ 
"the Collect, together with the rear of the 
Poor-House and Bridewell, and the full 
front of the Hospital; so that it is the 
cheerfullest room in the whole house. 

** During the whole time that he stayed 
with us, we found him a v worthy god 
sort of an old onion. tak a little 
queer in his ways. He would keep in his 
room for days together, and if any of the 
children cried, or made a noise about his 
door, he would bounce out in a great pas. 
sion, with his hands full of papers, and say 
something about ‘ deranging his ideas ;* 
which made my wife believe sometimes 
that he was not altogether compos. Indeed 
there was more than one reason to make 
her think so, for his room was always coy- 
ered with scraps of paper and old mouldy 
books, laying about at sixes and sevens, 
which he would never let any body touch ; 
for he said he had laid them all away in 
their proper places, so that he might’ know 
where to find them; though for that mat- 
ter, he was half his time worrying about 
the house in search of some book or writ- 
ing which he had carefully put out of the 
way. I shall never forget what a pother he 
once made,: because my wife cleaned out 
his room when his back was turned, and 
put every thing to rights; for he swore he 
would never be able to get his papers in or- 
der again in a twelvemonth. Upon this 
my wife ventured to ask him, what he did 
with so many books and papers? and he 
told her, that he was * seeking for immor- 
tality ;? which made her think more than 
ever, that the poor old gentleman’s head 
was a little cracked. 

** He was a very inquisitive body, and 
when not in his room was continually. pok- 
ing about town, hearing all the news, and 
prying into every thing that was going on ; 
this was particularly the case about election 
time, when he did nothing but bustle about 
from poll to poll, attending all ward meet- 
ings and committee rooms; though I could 
never find that he took part with either side 
of the question. On the contrary, he would 
come home ‘and rail at both parties with 
great wrath—and plainly proved one day, 
to the satisfaction of my wife and three old 
ladies who were drinking tea with her, that 
the two parties were like two rogues, each 
fy dade fg of the nation ; and that 
in the end they would tear the very coat off 
its back, and expose its nakedness. Indeed 
he was an oracle among the neighbours, 
who would collect around him to hear him 
talk of an afternoon, as he smoaked his 
pipe on the bench before the door; and I 
really believe he would have brought over 
the whole neighbourhood to his own side of 
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the question, if they could ever have found 
out what it was. 

‘6 He was very much given to argue, or, 
as he called it, » about the most 
et ee eee eee 
never any body that was a match = 
him, except it was a grave looking es 
man roe ae — and then to Fug 
and im in an argument. But 
this is nothing surprising, as I have since 
found out this stranger is the city librarian ; 
and, of course, must be a man of great 
learning ; and I have my doubts, if he had 
not some hand in the following history. 

“* As our lodger had been a long time 
with us, and we had never received any 
pay, my wife began to be somewhat un- 
easy, and curious to find out who and what 
he was. She accordingly made bold to put 
the question to his friend, the librarian, 
who ied in his dry way, that he was 
one of the Literati ; which she supposed to 
ogee spy aw in politics. : scorn 
to a er for his pay, so I let day 
after day pass on without Tinting the old 
gentleman for a farthing; but my wife, who 
always takes these matters on herself, and 
is, as I said, a shrewd kind of a woman, 
at last got out of patience, and hinted, that 
she thought it high time ‘ some people 
should have a sight of some people’s money.” 
To which the old gentleman replied, in a 

ighty touchy manner, that she need not 

e herself uneasy, for that he had a trea- 
sure there, (pointing to his saddle-bags,) 
worth her whole house put together. This 
was the only answer we could ever get 
from him; and as my wife, by some of 
those odd ways in which women find out 
every thing, learnt that he was of very great 
connexions, being related to the Knicker- 
bockers of Scaghtikoke, and cousin-german 
to the Congress-man of that name, she did 
not like to treat him uncivilly. What is 


‘more, she even offered, merely by way of 


making things easy, to let him live scot- 
free, if he would teach the children their 
letters; and to try her best and get the 
neighbours to send their children also ; but 
the old gentleman took it in such dudgeon, 
and seemed so affronted at being taken for 
a schoolmaster, that she never dared speak 
on the subject again. 

** About two months ago, he went out of 
a morning, with a bundle in his hand—and 
has never been heard of since. All kinds 
of inquiries were made after him, but in 
vain. I wrote to his relations at Scaghti- 
koke, but they sent for answer, that he had 
not been there since the year before last, 
when he had a great dispute with the Con- 
gress-man about politics, and left the 
in a huff, and rs had neither h nor 
seen any thing of him from that time to 


this. I must own I felt very much wor- 

ried about the poor old gentleman, for I 

thought something bad must have happen- 

ed to him, that he should be missing so long, 

and never return to pay his bill. J there- 
Vor. VII. 


fore advertised him in the newspapers, and 
though my melancholy advertisement was 
published by several humane printers, yet 

I have never been able to learn any thing ‘ 
satisfactory about him. 

** My wife now said it was high time to 
take care of ourselves, and see if he had left 
any thing behind in his room, that wonld 
pay us for his board and lodging. We found 
nothing, however, but some old books and 


the treasure which the old gentleman had 
spoke about ; as it proved to be a most ex- 
cellent and fai HISTORY OF NEW- 
YORK, which he advised us by all } 
means to publish; assuring us that it 
would be so eagerly bought up by a dis- 
cerning public, that he had no it 
would be enough i pay our con oa 
times over. Upon this we got a v m- 
ed slisiininetn: die iaaeees “children, 
to prepare it for the press, which he accord- 
ingly has done; and has, moreover, added 
to it a number of notes of his own; and an 
engraving of the city, as it was at the time 
Mr Knickerbocker writes about. 
“© This, therefore, is a true statement of 
my reasons for having this work printed, 
without waiting for the consent of the au- 
thor ; and I here declare, that if he ever 
returns, (though I much fear some unha) 
py accident has befallen him,) I stand ready 
to account with him like a true and honest 
man. Which is all at present— 
From the public’s humble servant, 
Seta HAanDYSIDE.” 
Passing over all the details of the 
first settlement, on the site of the 
beautiful city of New Amsterdam, we : 
shall make bold to introduce oye 
readers at once into the following gra- — , 
phic and, we doubt not, correct ac- 
count of the mode of living practised 
among the inhabitants of this yet un- 
sophisticated colony. Any body that 
looks upon a Dutchman on his own 
colsenl 1 shore, with his ten pairs of 1 
breeches, his big wig, his pipe, and 
his solid mass of cheek and chin, 
might prima facie conclude, that of 
ot banal beings he must be the least | 
liable to sudden changes of habit, 
costume, or customs. Under the if 
burning sun of Java, the enormous 4 
Exotic swelters in the same old mass | 
of flannel that had ped his infant 
limbs from the damp breezes of his 
native Zuyderzee. Beneath the ro- 
mantic moonlight of The Cape, he sits 
unmoved—with the same charcoal pot 
smoking between - legs, and the 
2 
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same true stalk of Gouda between his 
lips. Let us see how completely he 
transplanted the observances of Old 
Amsterdam to the swamps on 
which (in the midst of innumerable 


noble, » and airy, and unoccupied 
situations,) it was Mynheer’s good 
will and p to found the new.— 


Of course, the whole picture is meant 
to be a severe satire on the more fa- 
shionable manners of the present pos- 
sessors of the city of New York. 

* In those good days of simplicity and 
reer osm a ion for Pradhan — os 
eading principle in domestic economy, an 
the universal fest: of an able ai. 
character which formed the utmost ambi- 
tion of our unenlightened grandmothers. 
The front door was never opened except on 
marriages, funerals, new year’s days, the 
festival of St Nicholas, or some such great 
occasion.—It was ornamented with a gor- 
geous brass knocker, curiously wrought, 
sometimes into the device of a dog, and 
sometimes of a lion’s head, and was dail 
burnished with such religious zeal, that it 
was oft times worn out by the very precau- 
tions taken for its preservation. The whole 
house was constantly in a state of inunda- 
tion, under the discipline of mops and 
brooms and scrubbing brushes; and the 
good housewives of those days were a kind 
of amphibious animal, delighting exceed- 
ingly to be dabbling in water—insomuch 
that an historian of the day gravely tells 
us, that many of his townswomen grew to 
have webbed fingers like unto a duck ; and 
some of them, he had little doubt, could 
the matter be examined into, would be 
found to have the tails of mermaids—but 
this I look upon to be a mere sport of fan- 
cy, or what is worse, a wilful misrepresenta- 
tion. 


** The grand parlour was the sanctum 
sanctorum, where the passion for cleaning 
was indulged without control. In this sa- 
cred apartment no one was permitted to en- 
ter, excepting the mistress and her confi- 
dential maid, who visited it once a week, 
for the purpose of giving it a thorough 
prmseien yee putting things to rights—al- 
ways taki ng the precaution of leaving their 
shoes at the door, and entering devoutly 
on their stocking feet. After scrubbing the 
floor, sprinkling it with fine white sand, 
which was curiously stroked into angles and 
curves, and rhomboids, with a broom—af- 
ter washing the windows, rubbing and po- 
lishing the furniture, and putting a new 
bunch of evergreens in the fire-place—the 
window shutters were again closed to k 
out the flies, and the room carefully locked 
up until the revolution of time brought 
round the weekly cleaning day. 

_ “ As to the family, they always entered 
in at the gate, and most generally lived in 
the kitchen. To have seen a numerous 
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household ore ee a the fire, one 
would have imagin at he was transport. 
ed back to those happy days of primeval 
simplicity, which float before our i 
tions like golden visions. The fire- 

were of a truly patriarchal magnitude, where 
the whole family, old and young, master 
and servant, black and white, nay, even the 
very cat and dog enjoyed a community of 
privilege, and had each a prescriptive right 
toa corner. Here the old burgher would 
sit in perfect silence, puffing his pipe, look. 
ing in the fire with half shut eyes, and 
thinking of nothing for hours together; the 
goede vrouw on the opposite side would em- 
ploy herself diligently in spinning her 
yarn, or knitting stockings. The young 
folks would crowd around the hearth, lis. 
tening with breathless attention to some 
old crone of a negro, who was the oracle of 
the family,—and who, perched like a raven 
in a corner of the chimney, would croak 
forth for a long winter afternoon a string 
of incredible stories about New-Englan 
witches — grisly ghosts— horses without 
heads—and hairbreadth escapes and bloody 
encounters among the Indians. 

** In those happy days a well regulated 
family always rose with the dawn, dined at 
eleven, and went to bed at sun down. 
Dinner was invariably a private meal, and 
the fat old burghers shewed incontestible 
symptoms of disapprobation and uneasiness, 
at being surprised by a visit from a neigh- 
bour on such occasions. But though our 
worthy ancestors were thus singularly averse 
to giving dinners, yet they kept up the so- 
cial bands of intimacy by occasional ban- 
quetings, called tea parties. 

** As this is the first introduction of those 
delectable orgies, which have since become 
so fashionable in this city, I am conscious 
my fair readers will be very curious to re- 
ceive information on the subject. Sorry 
am I, that there will be but little in my 
description calculated to excite their admira- 
tion. I can neither delight them with ac- 
counts of suffocating crowds, nor brilliant 
drawing rooms, nor towering feathers, nor 
sparkling diamonds, nor immeasurable 
trains. I can detail no choice anecdotes of 
scandal, for in those primitive times the 
simple folk were either too stupid, or too 
good natured to pull each other’s charac- 
ters to pieces—nor can I furnish any whim- 
sical anecdotes of brag—how one lady 
cheated, or another bounced into a passion ; 
for as yet there was no junto of dulcet old 
dowagers, who met to win each other’s 
money, and lose their own tempers at a 
card table. 

** These fashionable parties were gener- 
ally consigned to the higher classes, or no- 
blesse, that is to say, such as kept their 
own cows, and drove their own waggons. 
The company commonly assembled at three 
o’clock, and went away about six, unless it 
was in winter time, when the fashionable 
hours were a little earlier, that the ladies 
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ight get home before dark. I do not 
that they ever treated their company to 
iced creams, jellies, or syllabubs ; or regal- 
ed them with musty almonds, mouldy 
raisins, or sour oranges, as is often done in 
the present age of refinement.—Our ances- 
tors were fond of more sturdy, substantial 
fare. The tea table was crowned with a 
huge earthen dish, well stored with slices of 
fat pork, fried brown, cut up into morsels, 
and swimming in gravy. The company 
being seated around the genial board, and 
each furnished with a fork, evinced their 
dexterity in launching at the fattest pieces 
in this mighty dish—in much the same 
manner as sailors harpoon porpoises at sea, 
or our Indians spear salmon in the lakes. 
Sometimes the table was graced with im- 
mense apple pies, or saucers full of pre- 
served peaches and pears; but it was al- 
ways sure to boast an enormous dish of 
balls of sweetened dough, fried in hog’s fat, 
and called dough nuts, or oly koeks—a de- 
licious kind of cake, at present scarce 
known in this city, excepting in genuine 
Dutch families. 

** The tea was served out of a majestic 
delft teapot, ornamented with paintings of 
fat little Dutch shepherds and shepherdesses, 
tending pigs—with boats sailing in the air, 
and houses built in the clouds, and sundry 
other ingenious Dutch fantasies. The beaux 
distinguished themselves by their adroitness 
in replenishing this pot, from a huge cop- 
per tea kettle, which would have made the 
pigmy macaronies of these degenerate days 
sweat merely to look at it. To sweeten the 
beverage, a lump of sugar was laid beside 
each cu d the company alternately 
nibbled and sipped with great decorum, un- 
til an improvement was introduced by a 
shrewd and economic old lady, which was 
to suspend a large lump directly over the 
tea table, by a string from the ceiling, so 
that it could be swung from mouth to mouth 
—an ingenious expedient, which is still 
kept up by some families in Albany; but 
which prevails without exception in Com- 
munipaw, Bergen, Flat-Bush, and all our 
uncontaminated Dutch villages. 

“* At these primitive tea-parties the ut- 
most propriety and dignity of deportment 
prevailed. No flirting nor coquetting—no 
gambling of old ladies nor hoyden chattering 
and romping of young ones—no self satis- 
fied struttings of wealthy gentlemen, with 
their brains in their pockets—nor amusing 
conceits, and monkey divertisements of 
smart young gentlemen, with no brains at 

On the contrary, the young ladies 
seated themselves demurely in their rush- 
bottomed chairs, and knit their own woollen 
stockings ; nor ever opened their lips, ex- 
cepting to say yah Mynher, or yah ya 
Vrouw, to any question that was asked 
them ; behaving, in all things, like decent, 
well educated damsels. As to the gentle- 
men, each of them tranquilly smoked his 
pipe, and seemed lost in contemplation of 
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the blue and white tiles, with which the 
fire places were decorated ; wherein sundry 
passages of ture were piously pourtray- 
ed—Tobit and his dog figured to great ad- 
vantage; Haman swung icuously on 
his gibbet, and Jonah.ap most mene 
fully bouncing out of the whale, like Har- 
lequin t a barrel of fire. 

** The parties broke up without noise and 
without confusion, They were carried home 
by their own carriages, that is to say, by 
the vehicles nature had ided them, ex- 
cepting such of the wealthy, as could afford 
to keep a The gentlemen gallant- 
ly attended their fair ones to their 
tive abodes, and took leave of them with a 
hearty smack at the door: which, as it was 
an established piece of etiquette, done in 
perfect simplicity and honesty of heart, oc- 
casioned no scandal at that time, nor should 
it at the present—if our great grandfathers 
approved of the custom, it would argue a 
great want of reverence in their descendants 
to say a word against it.” 

The dress of these primitive wor- 
thies next engages the attention of the 
historian—and he proeeeds to draw 
various portraits which will probably 
be envied by the author of the Mad 
Banker. 


‘¢ Their hair untortured by the abomina- 
tions of art, was scrupulously pomatomed 
back from their foreheads with a candle, 
and covered with a little cap of quilted cali- 
co, which fitted exactly to their heads. 
Their petticoats of linsey woolsey were 
striped with a variety of gorgeous dyes, 
rivalling the many coloured robes of Iris— 
though [ must confess these gallant gar- 
ments were rather short, scarce reaching be- 
low the knee; but then they made up in 
the number, which generally equalled that 
of the gentlemen’s small clothes ; and what 
is still more praise-worthy, were all of 
their own manufacture—of which circum- 
stance, as may well be supposed, they were 
not a little vain. 

** These were the honest days, in which 
every woman staid at home, read the Bible, 
and wore pockets—aye, and that too of a 
goodly size, fashioned — -work into 
many curious devices, ostentatiously 
worn on the outside. agp in fact, were 
convenient receptacles, where all 
housewives carefully stored away ae 
things as they wished to have at hand; by 
which means they often came to be incredi- 
bly crammed—and I remember there was 
a story current when I was a boy, that the 
lady of Wouter Nga once had occa- 
sion to empty her right pocket in search of 
gee eo nr aaa: disco- 
vered lying among some rubbish in one.cor- 
sonaias ta must not give too much faith ‘ 
to all these stories; the anecdotes of these 
remote periods being very subject to exag- 
geration. 

‘* Besides these notable pockets, they 
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pended from their girdles by red ribbands, 
or among the more opulent and 
Tass 


a ing beauty, or ify an incontinent 
phony or Y> or gratify 


« © From the sketch here given, it will be 
seen, that our good grandmothers differed 
considerably in their ideas of a fine figure, 
from their scantily dressed descendants of 
the present day. A fine lady, in those 
times, waddled under more clothes even on 
a fair summer’s day, than would have clad 
the whole bevy of a modern ball room. 
Nor were they the less admired by the gen- 
ae consequence Le On the con- 
trary, the tness of a lover’s passion 
seemed to Sonia in porportion to the 
magnitude of its object—and a voluminous 


damsel, arrayed in a dozen of petticoats, 


was declared by a low-dutch sonnetteer of 
the province, to be radiant as a sun-flower, 
and luxuriant as a full blown cabbage. 
Certain it is, that in those days, the heart 
of a lover could not contain more than one 
lady at a time; whereas the heart of a mo- 
dern gallant has often room enough to ac- 
commodate half-a-dozen. The reason of 
which I conclude to be, that either the 
hearts of the gentlemen have grown P 
or the persons of the ladies smaller—this, 
however, is a question for physiologists to 
determine. 


** But there was a secret charm in these 


was 
only fortune; and she who had a good 
and i 
as 


solutely an heiress as is a Kamtschatka 
Ganipel with «.stere of bane shine, oro Lap- 
land belle with a plenty of rein deer. The 
ladies, therefore, were very anxious to dis- 
play these powerful attractions to the great- 
est advantage; and the best rooms in the 
house, instead of being adorned with carica- 
tures of dame nature, in water colours and 
needle work, were always hung round with 

of homespun garments; the 
manufacture and the property of the females 
—a piece of laudable ostentation that still 
prevails the heiresses of our Dutch 


villages. Such were the beauteous belles 
of the ancient city of New Amsterdam, ri- 
-valling in primeval 


of manners, 


the renowned and courtly dames, so loftily 
sung by Dan Homer—who tells us that the 
princess Nausicaa washed the family linen, 
and the fair Penelope wove her own petti- 


coats. 

** The gentlemen, in fact, who figured 
sthoielin vite any wea in these an- 
cient times, ded, in most particu. 
lars, with the beauteous damsels whose 
smiles they were ambitious to deserve, 
True it is, their merits would make but a 

inconsiderable impression the 
heart of a modern fair joey millioes dione 
their curricles nor sported their tandems, 
for as yet those gaudy vehicles were not 
even dreamt of—neither did they distin. 
guish themselves by their brilliancy at the 
table, and their consequent rencontres with 
watchmen, for our forefathers were of too 
pacific a po nce to need those guardians 
of the night, every soul throughout the 
town being in full snore before nine o’clock. 
Neither did they establish their claims to 
tility at the expense of their taylors— 
for as yet those offenders against the pockets 
of society, and the tranquillity of all aspir- 
ing young gentlemen, were unknown in 
New Amsterdam; every good housewife 
made the clothes of her husband and fami- 
ly, and even the goede vrouw of Van 
Twiller himself, thought it no di 
ment to cut out her husband’s linsey wool- 


Ss. 

ee tee what there were some two or 
three youngsters who manifested the first 
dawnings of what is called fire and spirit. 
Who held all labour in contempt ; skelked 
about docks and market places ; loitered in 
the sunshine ; squandered what little mo 
they could procure at hustle cap and ch 
farthing ; swore, boxed, fought cocks, and 
raced their neighbours’ horses—in short, 
who promised to be the wonder, the talk 
and abomination of the town, had not their 
stylish career been unfortunately cut short, 
by an affair of honour with a whipping 


ae Far other, however, was the truly 
fashionable gentleman of those days—his 
dress, which served for both morning and 
evening, street and drawing-room, was a 
linsey woolsey coat, made, perhaps, by the 
fair hands of the mistress of his affections, 
and gallantly bedecked with abundance of 

brass buttons—Half a score of 
breeches heightened the proportions of his 
figure—his shoes were decorated by enor- 
mous Co} buckles—a low crowned broad 
thinned, t overshadowed his burley vi- 
sage, and his hair dangled down his back, 
in a prodigious queue of eel skin. 

“Thus equipped, he would manfully 
sally forth with pipe in mouth to besiege 
some fair damsel’s obdurate heart—not 
such a pipe, good reader, as that which 
Acis did sweetly tune in praise of his Gala- 
tea, but one of true delft manufacture, and 
furnished with a charge of fi t Cow- 
pen tobacco. With this would he resolute- 
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ly set himself down before the fortress, and 
rarely failed, in the process of time, to 
smoke the fair enemy into a surrender, up- 
on honourable terms. 

** Such was the happy reign of Wouter 
Van Twiller, celebrated in many a long 
forgotten song as the real golden age, the 
rest being nothing but counterfeit > 
washed coin. In that delightful period, a 
sweet and holy calm rei over the whole 
province. The smoked his 
pipe in peace—the tial solace of his 
domestic cares, after her daily toils were 
done, sat soberly at the door, with her arms 
crossed over her apron of snowy white, with- 
out being insulted by ribald street walkers 
or boys—those unl: urchins, 
who do so infest our streets, displaying un- 
der the roses of youth, the thorns and 
briars of iniquity. Then it was that the 
lover with ten breeches and the damsel with 

icoats of half a score indulged in all the 
innocent endearments of virtuous love, with- 
out fear and without ‘or what 
had that virtue to fear, which was defended 
by a shield of good linsey woolseys, equal 
at least to the seven bull hides of the invin- 
cible Ajax. 

** Ah blissful, and never to be forgotten 
age! when every thing was better than it 
has ever been since, or ever will be again— 
when Buttermilk channel was quite dry at 
low water—when the shad in the Hudson 
were all salmon, and when the moon shone 
with a and ent whiteness, in- 
stead of that melancholy yellow light, which 
is the consequence of her sickening at the 
abominations she every night witnesses in 
this degenerate city ! 

Behold the form of one of the pri- 
mitive rulers of this primitive race— 
the great Willhelmus Kieft, common- 
ly called William the Testy, who as- 
cended the Gubernatorial chair of 
New Amsterdam anno domini 1638. 

“© He was a brisk, waspish, little old 
gentleman, who — ee and withered 
away, partly thro e natural process 
of years, and wae thy being parched 
and burnt up by his fiery soul; which 
blazed like a v mt rush light in his 
bosom, constantly inciting him to most 
valourous broils, altercations and misadven- 
tures. I have heard it observed by a pro- 
found and philosophical judge of human 
nature, that if a woman waxes fat as she 
grows old, the tenure of her life is very 
carious, but if haply she withers, she lives 
for ever—such likewise was the case with 
William the Testy, who grew tougher in 
proportion as he dried. He was some such 
a little Dutchman as we may now and then 
see, stumping briskly about the streets of 
our city, in a broad skirted coat, with but- 
tons nearly as large as the shield of Ajax, 
an old fashioned cocked hat k on the 
back of his head, and a cane as high as his 
chin... His visage was broad, but his fea- 
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tures sharp, his nose turned up with a most 
petulant curl; his cheeks, like the regions 
of Terra del Fuego, were scorched into a 
d red — doubtless in consequence 
of the neighbourhood of two fierce lit- 
tle grey eyes, through which his torrid 
sssing:thtmaisaeetaaree nein sun 

ing a burning glasses. 
The corners of do nitio wins curiously 
modelled into a kind of fret work, not a 
little ing the wrinkled is of 
an irritable pug dog—in a word, he was 
one of the most positive, restless, ugly, lit- 
tle men, that ever put himself in a passion 
about nothing. 

** Such were the personal endowments of 
William the Testy, but it was the sterling 
riches of his mind that raised him to dignity 
and power. In his youth he had passed 
= great — through a celebrated aca- 
lemy at Hague, noted for jucing 
finished prretce: «5 a tupatch amcpal 
led, except by certain of our American col- 
leges, which seem to manufacture bachelors 
of arts, by some patent machine. Here he 
skirmished very smartly on the frontiers of 
several of the sciences, and made so gallant 
an inroad in the dead lan es, as to bring 
off a captive host of Greek nouns and Latin 
verbs, er with divers pithy saws and 
apothegms, all which he constantly paraded 
in conversation and writing, with as much 
ws glory as eee a triumphant — 
of yore display the spoils of the countries 
had ravished.” 


Great as these accomplishments 
might be esteemed at New, or even 
at Old Amsterdam, they were, how- 
ever, very far from pees nothing 
but good either to the governor or the 
governed, William the Testy is com- 
pared, by his historian, to a bad 
swimmer, who, floundering about on 
the surface, and with splashing head 
and tail, makes fifty times more noise 
and splutter than the experienced diver 
that plunges calmly to the bottom, 
and brings up whatever he sees worth 
the trouble. In an evil hour he set 
about the erection of debating socie- 
ties, and had he carried over the 
whole of the Select Society of Edin- 
burgh in the Goede Vrouw, he could 
not have conferred a more pestiferous 
present on his colony. The portrait 
may well furnish matter of reflection 
to wiser bodies than debating societies. 

** But the worst of the matter was, that 
just about this time the mob, since called 
the sovereign people, like Balaam’s assy be- 
cd exhibited a stange desire of, governing 
itself. This was another effect of the * unis 
versal i ? of William the Testy 
In some of his pestilent researches : 
the rubbish of antiquity, he was 


enlightened than ies rides? 
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with admiration at the institution of public 
tables ee the Lacedemonians, where 
they di topics of a general and inte- 
resting nature—at the schools of the philo- 
sophers, where they in profound 
disputes upon politics and morals—where 
grey beards were taught the rudiments of 
wisdom, and youths learned to become lit- 
tle men, before they were boys, ‘ There 
is ing,’ said the ingenious Kieft, shut- 
ting up the book, ‘ there is nothing more 
essential to the well management of a coun- 
try, than education among the people; the 
basis of a government, should be laid 
in the public mind.’—Now this was enough, 
but it was ever the wayward fate of Wil- 
liam the Testy, that when he thought right, 
he was sure to goto work wrong. In the 
present instance, he could scarcely eat or 
sleep, until he had set on foot brawling de- 
bating societies, among the simple citizens 
of New . tony = the one 
thing wanting to complete his confusion. 
The arom | Dutch burghers, though in 
truth but little given to argument or wordy 
altercations, yet by dint of meeting often 
together, fuddling themselves with strong 
drink, beclouding their brains with tobacco 
smoke, and listening to the harangues of 
some half a dozen oracles, soon became ex- 
ceedingly wise, and—as is always the case 
where the mob is politically enlightened— 
exceedingly discontented. They found out, 
with erful quickness of di ment, 
the fearful error in which they had in- 
dulged, in fancying themselves the happiest 
in creation—and were fortunately 
convinced, that, all circumstances to the 
contrary notwithstanding, they were a very 
unhappy, — and consequently, ruin- 
ed 


* In a short time the quidnuncs of New 
a formed gg re sage 
juntos of political croakers, who daily met 
together to groan over political affairs, and 
make themselves miserable; thronging to 
these unhappy assemblages with the same 
eagerness, that zealots have in all ages 
abandoned the milder oe! a, 

ths of religion, to crowd to owli 
ccamiieliéns of Smaticinn. wr ape 


rally prone to discontent, and avaricious 
after i causes of lamentation—like 
lubberly » we belabour our own 


shoulders, and seem to take a vast satisfac- 
tion in the music of our own Nor 
is this said for the sake of paradox; daily 
experience shows the truth of these observa- 
tions. It is next to a farce to offer consela- 
tion, or to think of elevating the spirits of a 
man groaning under ideal calamities ; but 
nothing is more easy than to render him 

though on eopeawest Snow 3 
as it is an Herculean task to hoist a man to 
the top of a steeple, though the merest child 
can topple him off thence. 

“* In the sage assem 


é - I have noticed, 
a reader will at once perceive. 
the faint germs of those sapient convocations 
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called meetings, prevalent at our 
day—Thither resorted all those idlers and 
* squires of low degree,’ who, like Tags, 
loose upon the back of society, and 
are ready to be blown away by every wind 
of doctrine. Cobblers abandoned their stalls, 
and hastened thither to give lessons on poli 
tical economy—blacksmiths left their — 
dicraft and suffered their own fires to go out, 
while they blew the bellows and stirred w 
the fire of faction ; and even taylors, though 
but the shreds and patches, the ninth parts 
of humanity, neglected their own measures, 
to attend to the meagures of government 
Nothing was wanting but half a dozen news. 
papers and patriotic editors, to have com. 
aon this public illumination, and to 
ave thrown the whole province in an up. 
roar ! 

** I should not forget to mention, that 
these popular meetings were always held 
at a noted tavern ; for houses of that descri 
tion have always been found the most con- 
genial nurseries of politics ; abounding with 
those genial streams which give’ strength 
and sustenance to faction—We are told 
that the ancient Germans had an admirable 
mode of treating any question of importance; 
they first deliberated upon it when 
and afterwards reconsidered it when sober. 
The shrewder mobs of America, who dis- 
like having two minds upon a subject, both 
determine and act upon it drunk ; by which 
means a world of cold and tedious specula- 
tions is dispensed with—and as it is univer- 
sally allowed that when a man is drunk he 
sees double, it follows most conclusively 
that he sees twice as well as his sober neigh- 
bours.” 

We cannot, at present, venture 
upon any more extracts—and yet we 
have done nothing to give our readers 
a due notion of what Knickerbocker’s 
book contains. We shall return to 
the volumes again, for we suppose we 
may consider them as in regard to al- 
most all that read this Magazine, “as 
good as manuscript.” Enough, how- 
eyer, has been quoted to shew of what 
sort of stuff Mr Irving’s comic pencil 
is composed—and enough to make all 
our readers go along with us in a re- 
quest which we have long meditated, 
viz. that this author would favour us 
with a series of novels, on the plan of 
those of Miss Edgeworth, or, if he 
likes that better, of the author of 
Waverley, illustrative of the present 
state of manners in the United States 
of America. When we think, for a 
moment, on the variety of elements 
whereof that society is every where 
composed—the picturesque mixtures 
of manners derived from German, 
Dutch, English, Scottish, Swedish, 
Gothic, and Celtic settlers, which 














must be observable in almost every 
town of the republican territories— 
the immense interfusion of different 
ranks of society from all these quar- 
ters, and their endless varieties of ac 
tion upon each other—the fermenta- 
tion that must every where prevail 
among these yet unsettled and unar- 
ranged atoms—above all, on the sin- 

ities inseparable from the condi- 
tion of the only half-young, half-old 
people in the world—simply as such— 
we cannot doubt that could. a Smollet, 
a Fielding, or a Le Sage have seen 
America as she is, he would at once 
have abandoned every other field, and 
blessed himself: on having obtained 
access to the true terra fortunata of 
the novelist. Happily for Mr Irving 
that terra_fortunata is also to this hour 
a terra incognita ; for in spite of the 
shoals of bad books of travels that 
have inundated us from time to time, 
no European reader has ever had the 
smallest opportunity of being intro- 
duced to any thing like one vivid por- 
traiture of American life. Mr Irving 
has, as every good man must have, a 
strong affection for his country ; and 
he is, therefore, fitted to draw her 
character con amore as well as con 
gentilezza. The largeness of his views, 
in regard to politics, will secure him 
from staining his pages with any re- 
pulsive air of bigotry—and the hu- 
mane and liberal nature of his opinions 
in regard to subjects of a still higher 
order, will equally secure him from 
still more offensive errors. 

To frame the plots of twenty no- 
vels can be no very heavy task to the 
eg who wrote the passages we 

ave quoted above—and to fill them 
up with characteristic details of inci- 
dents and manners, would be nothing 
but an amusement to him. He has 
sufficiently tried and shewn his strength 
in sketches—it is time that we should 
look for full and glowing pictures at 
his hands. Let him not be discourag- 
ed by the common-place cant about 
the impossibility of good novels being 
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written by young men. Smollet 
wrote Roderick Random before he 
was five-and-twenty, and assuredly 
he had not seen half so much of the 
world as Mr Irving has done. We 
hope we are mistaken in this point— 
but it strikes us that he writes, of 
late, in a less merry mood than in the 
days of Knickerbocker and the Salma- 
gundi. If the possession of intellec- 
tual power and resources ought to 
make any man happy, that man is 
he gery 20 Irving ; and people may 
talk as they please about the “ inspi- 
ration of melancholy,” but it is our 
firm belief that no man ever wrote 
any thing greatly worth the writing, 
unless under the influence of buoyant 
spirits. ‘* A cheerful mind is what 
the muses love,” says the author of 
Ruth and Michael, and the Brothers ;- 
and in the teeth of all asseverations to 
the contrary, we take leave to believe 
that my Lord Byron was never in 
higher glee than when composing the 
darkest soliloquies of his Childe Harold. 
The capacity of achieving immortali- 
ty, when called into vivid conscious- 
ness by the very act of composition 
and passion of inspiration, must be 
enough, we should think, to make 
any man happy. Under such in- 
fluences he may, for a time, we doubt 
not, be deaf even to the voice of self- 
reproach, and hardened against the 
memory of guilt. The amiable and 
accomplished Mr Irving has no evil 
thoughts or stinging recollections to 
fly from—but it is very possible that 
he may have been indulging in a cast 
of melancholy, capable of damping the 
wing even of Ais genius. That, like 
every other demon, must be wrestled 
with, in order to its being overcame. 
And if he will set boldly about An 
American Tale, in three volumes duode~ 
cimo, we think there is no rashness in 
promising him an easy, a speedy, and a 
glorious victory. Perhaps all this 
may look very like impertinence, but 
Mr Irving will excuse us, for it is, at 
least, well meant. 





SPECIMENS OP MR WRANGHAM’S TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 


[A friend in Yorkshire has been so kind as to send us, “‘ quite wet from the 
press,” he says—(and a very beautiful Provincial press it must be)—some spe- 
cimens of a translation of the four first books of Horace’s Odes, which have 
given us at least as much pleasure as any thing we have met with for a long 
while. Nothing but an extreme of modesty, which is at least as singular as it 


Mo « 
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is amiable, in a man of so great and so widely acknowledged genius, could 
have induced the Reverend Francis Wrangham to lay before his friends any 
specimens of his power to execute any task with which he may think proper to 
ocetpy himself. We speak of his friends—for only fifty copies are printed ~ 
and we are sure he must have enough of intelligent and admiring friends to 
receive these, and more than these. It is possible that we may appear to be 
acting an over officious part, by transferring some of the specimens to our own 
pages ;—but if Mr Wrangham condescends to issue specimens, we cannot think 
we are guilty of any very unpardonable freedom in affording them more ample 
room and verge for the tion of that applause which we are sure they must 
elicit from every critic worthy of the name. 

Had any scholar in Britain been called upon, ten years ago, to say which of 
all the authors of antiquity he considered most insasceptible of elegant and 
adequate translation, we are pretty sure he would have answered, either Aris. 
tophanes, or Horace, or both. It gives us much pleasure, and some —— 
too, that the pages of this mi y have been the honoured vehicles 
cimens both of Aristophanic and Horatian versions, which must go far to alter 
an opinion so widely, and as it seemed, so justly adopted. In the month of 
January 1819, there appeared in this journal the first specimen of Mr Frere’s 
translations from the Prince of Attic Comedy—a piece of composition which 
at once fixed the attention of every lover of learning, wit, and poetry, and ex- 
cited or strengthened hopes which ere long, we trust, shall be abundantly gra. 
tified. Mr Frere will be the first to rejoice in seeing the author of our pre~ 
sent specimens placed in honour by his side. To render the Odes of Horace ion 
not indeed demand the same infinite variety of accomplishments and powers 
which must meet in any worthy translator of any one comedy of Aristophanes. 
It demands, however, an union of talents which the history of English trans« 
lation has rarely exhibited in any d ent—that of the utmost purity and 
depth of perception and feeling, with the utmost terseness and elegance of 
diction. More sensible of the inherent difficulties of his undertaking than any 

other * is likely to be, Mr Wrangham has modestly inscribed his brochure 
with the motto, Zn magnis voluisse sat est, but we are sure he is the only 
scholar in England that would have selected such a motto for such a brochure. 

We had almost forgot to take notice, that Mr Wrangham’s frontispiece is 
adorned with an exquisite wooden-cut by Bewick—representing his own church 
and the vi e of Henmanby. The scene appears so beautifully and classi- 
cally congevih that we hope his recent elevation (to the Archdeaconry of 
Cleveland) does not imply its desertion. "| 


HORACE. BOOK III. 


ODE 3. 
Firm is the genuine patriot’s soul : To mine and to Minerva’s levin 
Him nor the mob’s malign control, Its fraudful prince and people given, 
Nor furious despot’s frown combined Then, when in vain their bargain’d m 
Stirs from the purpose of his mind. The builder-Gods solicited. 


om 4 may flash ; o’er Adria’s wave Glitters no more in Phrygian vest 
The -wind’s tyrant force may rave; | Adulterous Helen’s lustful guest : 


May rend, may sink th’ o’erarching skies— No more, _— by Hector’s hand, 


Fearless amidst the wreck, he dies. The perjur’d towers of Priam stand. 
With hearts so strung, to heaven’s repose Fed by our feuds, the war expires, 
Pollux and tost Alcides rose ; And with it die this bosom’s fires ! 

*Mid whom ’tis Cesar’s bliss to sip My hated kin, whom Ilia bore, 

The nectar’d bowl with ruby lip. For Mars’ sake I hate no more. 

And thee thus gifted, Bacchus, too, Be his, to tread this star-paved plain ; 
Chafed by the yoke thy tigers drew : His, the bright wine of Gods to drain ; 
And, gifted thus, great Ilia’s son And his, to live—I not gainsay— 

On Mars’ steeds ’scaped Acheron. Rank’d with our care-free’d hosts for aye. 


Pleased, the high synod heard heaven’s So the broad ocean roll between 
Dame Their Rome and Troy’s detested scene, 
Pronounce, “* Troy, Troy is wrapp’d in Reign they—where’er the exiles’ lot 
flame, In proudest state ! I murmur not. 
By judge corrupt foredoom’d its wall, So the wild herds mock Priam’s pride, 
foreign beatty’s lure to fall : And in his tomb the _ litters hide 
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Secure—her Capitol may tower, 

And Parthia crouch beneath its power. 

‘And wide extend her name of dread, 

Wide as the midland billows spread, 

Or where old Nile’s rich torrents roar. 
“ Of gold in its dark seeeeBe 


better hid—disdainful, 
not the buried mischief forth, 

With impious hand, from mother Earth. 
Where’er the world’s far limit stands, 
ve eghaaeae: 

joi id tropic to glow, 
Or fight and freeze in polar snow. 
Bind but the hero-race this law— 
That them nor pride of triumph draw, 


Nor fatal piety ensnare, 
The shatter’d domes of Troy to rear. 
Should afresh her turrets raise, 


in the ill-starr’d pile should blaze ; 

e victor-hosts again I’d move, 
Dread wife and sister I of Jove. 
Should Phoebus self thrice build the wall 
Of sturdiest brass, it thrice should fall, 
My Argives’ prey ; and thrice, with deep 
Long wail, her captive dames should weep.” 

But these are for lighter shell 
Unfit: my Muse, bethink thee well ; 
Nor dare the strains of Gods rehearse, 
Degraded by thy humble verse. 


ODE 5. 

Jove’s power the thunder-peal proclaims: 
Britain’s and Parthia’s hated names, 
Inseribed ’mid Cesar’s victories, 

Exalt the hero to the skies. 

And has thy soldier, Crassus, wived 
With barbarous consort, meanly lived ? 
Beneath a Median standard ranged 
(O senate shamed ! O manners changed !) 
Mail’d in a foreign sire’s array, 

Has the stern Marsian’s brow grown gray-— 
Vesta, race, robe, and rites forgot, 
As if great Rome, dread Jove were not ? 
This, patriot Regulus foreknew ; 
And spurn’d, to home and honour true, 
The terms whose chronicled disgrace 
Would paralyse each rising race— 
If they, who bore to live in chains, 
Lived not ben, a In Punic fanes 
Rome’s captive er hung (he cried) 
These eyes have witness’d ; from a side 
Gash’d by no wound the sword resign’d, 
And Roman arms base fetters bind ; 
Carthage unbolted, and her field 
(Erst our rich spoil) securely till’d. 
Hope ye more brave a ransom’d race ? 
Ye couple damage with disgrace. 
Alas! once tinctured for the boom, 
Ne’er will the fleece its snow resume ; 
Nor valour, sullied by a stain, 
Shake off its taint, and glow again. 
If stag released will brave the fight, 
Then count upon that soldier’s might, 
Who once has bow’d to treacherous foe : 
Then trust he'll strike heroic blow, 
Who once has felt the hostile cord, 
And quiver’d at a Punic sword. 

Vou. VII. 
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Of ee a epee reckless, he 

Sought in peace security. 

O mighty Carthage, rear’d’'to fame ™- 

On ruin of the Roman name!” ~~. 
And thus, his wife’s caress declined, ¢ 

And round his knees his infants twined, 

Pushing away, in sternest mood 

(His eyes unraised) the warrior stood : 

Till he the wavering senate bent 

With counsel beyond precedent, 

And ’mid his weeping friends’ dismay, 

Illustrious exile! hied away. 

Though well, alas! he knew what woes 

Were meant him by his savage foes : 

With foot as firm hero past, 

As if com: each petty broil 

Of humble friends, from civil toil 

He turn’d to some Venafran dome, 

Or sought Tarentum’s distant home ! 


ODE 8. 
This March-day incense, at the door 
Fuming of me a 3 
These flowers, on living turf this fire— 
Surprised, What mean they ? you inquire, 
Skill’d in the lore of Greece and Rome: 
—Know, when the tree near seal’d my doom, 
A snow-white to Bacchus I 
Vow’d gr and carousal high. 
And ever as that day the year 
Sing 3 cy _ rosin’d cork I clear 
The ,»inm ing chimney placed 
When Tullus last pg See graced. 
Macenas, to thy rescued friend 
Toss off an hundred bumpers. Blend 
With orient dawn the taper’s ray + 
Be noise, be quarrels far away ! 
Dismiss thy cares about the state: 
The Dacian, Cotison is beat ; 
And Parthia, vex’d with civil arms, 
No longer works thy Rome alarms. 
Our ancient foes, the sons of Spain, 
At length put on the tardy chain : 
And Scythia’s hordes prepare to yi 
With bow unstrung, the battle- 
Left to itself the public weal, 
Awhile from private interests steal : 
Forsake the toils and cares of power ; 
And snatch, and use, the present hour. 
ODE 9. 
HoRAcE. 
While Lydia, I to thee was dear, 
And round that neck—so soft, so fair— 
No arm more welcome dared to twine, 
More blest than kingly lot was mine. 
LyD14. 
While, still to me thy love confined, 
Thy Chloe left me not behind, — 
Poor Lydia’s then stood high ; 
More famed Ilia’s self was I. 
HORACE. 
Me now the charms of Chloe yo 
Skilled in sweet sounds of lyre and lay 5 
For whom stern Death I'd gladly brave, 
To snatch the maiden from the grave. 
LyDIa.. .. f 
And me young Calais inspires 
Whose bosom burns with mutual fires 5 
8A 
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For whom stern Death I'd doubly brave, —_ Costlier oblation less will win, 
To snatch the from the grave. When eqns tpoaet unclean. 
ORACE. 
What 8 Gp site Renate seni’, ‘we OnE 25. 
As erst to wear agree ! Ra pay tee Bn 
Should I shake off sweet Chloe's chain, Am I rapt in eostasy ? 
macs re). ing In what caves, what bowers among 
Fluttering, shall be heard my song ; 
Though fier he thon ev brigh a, Lifting Cesar, earth above, 
— bc seicy 9 ae > eh pete tw tyr 
A Strange wen yore 
With ‘would five, with thee would @ics Undivalged the lay 1 pour. 
—— Such the gaze thy priestess throws, 
‘Ope IS. Roused from sleep, o’er Thracia’s snows, ° 
Fount of spring, Hebrus and wild Rhodope 
Worthy of katlow'd efhering, Trod by frantic foot. I see 
Of scatter’d flowers and sweetest wine ! Marvelling, as I onward reve, 
A kid to-morrow shall be thine, Towering cliff and lonely grove. 
bene: = aan anal amp tis moe ae 
alsely, wantoner rain wprooting t 
To-morrow with his heart's red tide Tame, or lew, or mortal I 
Thy stream, fair Fountain, shall be dyed. | Nought will si "Tis sweet to try 
sath poate” Perils scorn’d, the God to trace, 
Visits with unrelenting Whose brow the vine’s green tendrils grace, 
Th’ o’er-labour’d ox, the ae, oo 
ODE 26. 


Gilad in thy cool fresh shade 
Rank amid noblest streams shalt 


Cease, wanton Chloris, loosely thus— 
Fitter for burial thou, than ball! 

To bound, myo hywrendy 
Descried *mid b maids at play, 


Fitlier thy daughter would become, 
Se nenrtains gimnt aon ex and 
To storm ‘young gallants’ doors, or fired 
Pag ec Ried elem , 
ine age Luceria’s fleeces suit 
And distaff, more than lyre or lute, 
Or flask drain’ dry, or round the brow 
ke a 


DE 23. 

If the New Moon oon thy Than hands but see 
Rear’d heavenward, rustic Phidyle ; 
{And incemse, and fresh fraits appease, 
And a fierce sow thy deities : 

No blight thy fertile vines shall feel, 
On no mildew steal ; 
Nor y sweet charge the season fear, 
When Autumn’s orchards load the 

The victim, which "mid 
On snow- is seen, 
Or crops in meads its food, 

Dal nthe wp he od 
Dell nt thee to 


= Pand mye mp’ pie, a 


gg gen pe Oe 


Of late a swain to maidens known, 
In love’s soft fields I won renown. 
The age of that fond war — by, 
Upon yon wall my engin 
Shall hang, at sea-born Vem? side— 
My lyre, my flambeaux flaring wide, 
My battering bar, and bow, of yore 
Levell’d against th’ ve sro, Fg oor. 

O Queen of happy Cyprus 
And Memphis free‘d from pe ehilling 
Once, Goddess, with thy lifted las 
Once, lightly, haughty Chloe dash. 

a Sins ODE 27. 

The bitch or fox with > Or jay, 
Ill-omen’d charterer ! ast ir 4 
To villains ; or, athirst for blood, 

The dun wolf from Lanuvium’s wood : 
Or serpent, where their j leads, 
Shoots arrow-like, and scares their steeds. 

I with ing skill endued, 

Where friendship sways me for thesgood, 
The raven hoarse with arxious vo 
From the east will woo ; 
Before the crow ‘his ant fen, 


Herald of again. 

Be ha’ mbes wen dee "er thou art, 
Galla, nor 1 Anon me from thine heart! 
No boding pye thy voyage stays, 

Thy course ne warning crow delays. 
—Yet see, how prone Orion heaves, 

Fire ne he the vast world of waves ! 
Adria’s grim bay too well I know, 

Where breezes ir but fatal blow. 

O in our foes—their wives, their race— 
Wake the blind South-winds blast amaze ! 
For them the blackening ocean roar, 

And strike with frantic surge the shore ! 

Thus her false bull Europa rode 
Courageous, till amid the flood 
Dire monsters met her shrinking view : 
The wile detected paled her hue. 

She who o’er flowery meads had roved, 
To twine a wreath for those she loved, 
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In the dim night could nought descry, yon uit th i = ay oageval 
Save seas and 3 ee Oe Seine ee skies : 
Soon as her footstep ’d the shore, Nor jong Hons epee adi 
Wie, Cone, Oy Cities tower $ 
* O sire’s, O een atte rete nl A den 
O duty phrenzy-whelm’d !”” she cried : ys 
*¢ Whence come I ? Whither ? Ill shall one 
Poor death a maiden’s crime atone. Poleon py o! he ll 
Wake I, my foul offence to weep ; sgenpows tie ugg wees” 
Or mocks my innocence asleep i's 
Some dream, through ivory gate convey’ With —s 
Deven } bopper Se oes cry’ Pra wy fertile 
O’er all this of seas, or roam ‘and naw his hintiog herd the swain 
fresh ah me! athome? Drives y o'er swelter’d plain, 
Would to my rage by Heaven To bosky or lake, 
bull, that were given ! not a breeze it’s silence wake. 
How would I gash his beauteous neck ! Se 
a lage ie ag tS ge Mecenas, still banticigate 
father’s halls I’ve fled, es page your patriot cares) 
Yet shameless fear to join the dead ! the discordant Eat East prepares. 
Grant me, some listening God, to stray Bot Padocg wise Heaven, from buman 
Naked, where lions by ew for tind sa sight 
Ere furrow’d The future shrouds in thickest night ; _ 
Withers this b. umpness pines, And smiles, when self-tormentors feign 
Or time has dared these to steal, Tis punt leer qpind inaaly 
Jauusaaees The present hour spend 
ss ~ rhe The rt in Tiber emble eae 
* Lost Ww Tinger ms to die ? ow to the main calm gliding on ; 
note zone with gripe of fate, Now tree shatter’d stone, 
This ash, thy shame . And Seoting Rodis snd stepsnepnsieang 
Haply, you aang, Bante more, wake one wild sweep along ; 
Round whose rough base the tempests roar: With of the hills and woods, 
Brave, then, the storm—if rather thou When torrents vex the sleeping floods. 
oe ee ore Who chen tatepn Pate sockets 
Or > of kings, to shine 0 Ww ight us secks the sea, 
In jsemytd meme slave-concubine !’ ” Can truly boast ; ‘* I’ve lived to day. 
As thus she raved, with tongue § Tempest to-morrow as he may 
Came Venus, and (his bow unstrung) Dread Jove, or spread the skies with blue, 
Sly Cupid. Much the wily Dame Even he may not the past undo ; 
Rallied t the mourner on her flame : O’er that, not Heaven itself has pies 


Then, ** Cease te scold that hated bull ; 
Those horns,” she cried, ‘ again to pull 
It shall be thine. Thy sobs give o’er: 


Lear thy great fortune well to bear : 
be hermes gro x een. ero 


ps ODE 29. 
thou of royal ancestry, 
A cask of wine unpierced for thee 
I keep, and wreaths of roses fair, 


And essences to dew thy hair. 
Hie then to Tibur’s dripping shore, 


Rich Zsule’s green slope explore ; 
And — sweet hills, where reign’d and 
ied 


Telegonus the parricide. 


*Tis gone—and I have had my 
Fortune, mid sternest ravage gay, 
And bent her hi game to al. 


Quick her ca 

ped ones Pong echt 7 

I praise her stay: but if her wing 

om eee 
rapp’d in my own integrity, 

And blest with dowerless poverty. 

When groans the mast, it is not mine, 
Poor grovelling mendicant ! to whine 
With stipulating vow, and crave 
Redemption from the greedy wave 
For my rich cargoes: Some soft gale 
pm gs fill my little sail ; 

And safe, the Twins, shall ride. 

My skiff across the billowy tide.” 











Mark Maerabin, the Cameronian. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


No VII. 


Markt Macrasin, the Cameronian. 


THE WITCH OF AE. 
(Continued from last Number.) 


“In a lohesome glen—in a haunted 
house—with a witch-woman in mine 
arms, was I thus left,” said the Came- 
ronian, continuing his narrative, “and 
: and sadly was I troubled, for her 
fit reer 4 long ; her whole frame 
and seemed changed, and I 
dreamed that death was approaching. 
She gave a convulsive shtidder, and a 
low moan, and arose suddenly from 
my arms, and stood before me.— 
* Poor lad! poor lad!’ said Janet 
Morison, ‘ so all the world have left 
me to my last moments but thee !— 
my faithful fremit lad.’ While she 
uttered this, there was an unsettled 
light and motion in her eye, and a 
flushing and fading of colour in her 
face, which were fearful to look upon. 
She, however, walked about the apart- 
ment with her customary agility and 
erectness of attitude, but it was plain 
she was pondering on some deep and 
solemn thing. She went to an old 
oaken wardrobe, and from among an- 
cient silks and robes, covered with 
fur and richest lace, she brought a 
sheathed broadsword, with a cross- 
letted hilt of pure gold; among the 
network, a raven was wrought in gold, 
and ravens also were chased on the 
blade. She laid it on the table. In 
the same she found a roll of fine 
linen, which she unwound, and laid 
on the bed—and it was not without 
fear that I saw it was a shroud, per- 
fect and complete, with a raven 
ee in black silk on the bosom. 
She looked on the ancient weapon, 
and on the shroud in silence, and com- 
menced again her walk about the 
apartment. Hours passed away in this 
melancholy silence, and I never re- 
member any sound so dismal as that 
of the old woman’s voice, when, lift- 
—— sheathed sword from the 

, she thus addressed me—not in 
her usual soothing manner, but in a 
tone lofty and commanding. ‘ Mark 
Macrabin, the mid-day sun is now 
shining—when he sets shall I set— 
lead me out, therefore, from aneath 
this wretched and miserable roof of 


straw and turf, into the beaming of 
the blessed sun, and the fragrance of 
the kindly air—I shall pass away with 
the cieling shining with the fires of 
heaven alone above my head—the 
gushing of that pure mountain stream 
before me, and under my feet the 
earth’s green and delicious floor—so 
shall the spirit pass freely—for it’s 
soothing to hear the song of birds, and 
the melody of many waters ; lead me 
out, therefore, and let me fade and fa’ 
looking on the lands so long the inhe- 
ritance of the bold and manly Mori- 
sons.” ‘Taking her hand, we walked 
out together, and stood on the green 
platform before the door of the cottage. 

“* All before her breathed of peace 
and happiness; the farmer maidens 
were returning from fold and hill- 
side, bearing stoups reeking with new 
milk, singing, as they descended into 
the vale, snatches of old ballads, and 
one girl in particular, lilted, with a 
clear and predominating voice, that fa- 
mous old Dumfriesshire song, * What 
ails the Kirk at me.” In the very 
bosom of the vale, the peasants were 
engaged in the labour of the harvest- 
field—the ripe grain sank as the 
sickles moved, and behind them came 
the old men, binding the corn into 
sheafs, and erecting them into regular 
shocks. Through the valley winded 
the clear stream of Ae, gleaming in 
the sun, while the children of the 
reapers were bathing in its waters, or 
running wild and clamorous on its 
grassy margin. The old woman seat- 
ed herself on a bank of green turf, 
and looked on the scene before her 
with a steady and continued gaze. 
* Clear and lovely stream,’ said Janet 
Morison, ‘ thou art beauteous in thy 
summer purity—and noble in thy 
wintery and flooded strength. All 
things change that live or grow beside 
thee—from these breathing and smil- 
ing and joyous images of God running 
gladsome on thy banks, to the decay- 
ing tree that has sheltered beneath 
its green boughs the love-trystes of 
many generations, Thou art living 
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and running and unchanged 
thee has the war-horse rushed in his 
strength, when the trumpet called on 
his rider—through thee has the sweet 
maiden waded in secret among the 
— to meet with her first love 


!T: 


—in thy stream has the deer stood 
ing, ere he drank, on the shadow of 
Cin tone branching horns ; and in thee 
has the warrior washed the blood. of a 
hard won battlefrom hisbrow. Oh that 
thou hadst never been reddened with 
other blood than that of enemies—the 
curse—lang looked for—slow coming 
and sure, never come upon our 
‘house, and the name of the manly 
Morisons would have lived whilst thy 
waters ran.’ 
** As she ceased, she looked on the 
sheathed sword, which like a blade 
ed “Y battle, lay por as 
ees, and clasped her e an 
shrivelled hands in silent agony of 
spirit, till the blood fled from their 
extremities. The harvest-horns now 
began to sound on all sides of the vale, 
—— the reapers from their 
tasks ; and the youths and maidens, 
running to the river, laved their 
hands and their brows, and, gather- 
ing round a small knoll by the stream, 
with bare head and obedient hand, 
awaited a serious and lengthened bless- 
ing from the goodman of the boon- 
dinner. The shepherd, too, received, 
from the hands of some kilted ménial, 
his goan and his cake, and, seating 
himself on the green hill-side, with 
his dogs at his feet, with ready knife 
and willing tooth proceeded to discuss 
his roasted mutton, keeping his eyes 
all the while fixed on the flock which 
grazed beneath him. This specimen 
of pastoral delight, in which the feel- 
ing and glory of a shepherd’s life ap- 
pealed to the eye, and became sensible 
to the touch, failed not to interest me 
deeply. I had dreamed it was true of 
plumb-tree pipes, and sweet maidens, 
and obedient flocks, but I had never 
speculated on the enjoyment of the 
kind of pastoral meat-offering which 
was now presented to the shepherd on 
‘his hill-side. I felt anxious to com- 
mence ; and the easy way in which a 
bason of sweet curds, or any other of 
those shepherd dishes which provoke 
one’s appetite in song, would have 
glided into my affections, made me 
‘wish for so easy a sey-piece. The ap- 
pearance of an old man with a young 
woman, walking step by step at his 
side, interrupted my meditations. He 
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footpath, which landed 
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was walking on the river side, and, 

wen at bg = the current, he 

ascen e litt montory, 
ted, 


on 

which we were sea a zig-zag 
the old man 
and his companion in front of the cot- 
tage. He soon stood beside us, gather- 
iy ies breath, and leaning over hisstaff, 
polished smooth as horn by long use. 
** He seemed in no haste to fore but 
unbonneted, and smoothed with his 
hand, a head full of silver hairs, show- 
ing a high and brent forehead and 


swarthy eyes, which retained their hue 


amidst the changes of time. Over a 
complete suit of clothes, of the colour 
called raven-black, the prudence of 
age had thrown a Lowland mantle, 
or shepherd’s maud, which, fastened 
by a silver skewer on the left shoul- 
der, hung down to the knee, in a 
simple style of antique drapery. His 
legs were covered with a species of 
leggins, called Sanquhar-hose—cer- 
tainly the most comfortable covering 
that ever the kindness of woman in- 
vented for the use of man ;—they 
were of a deep black rib, and, reaching 
far on the shoe, nearly covered a pair 
of massy silver buckles. In his hand 
he held his bonnet, which presented 
a breadth of margin capable of shad- 
ing even the colossal shoulders of the 
wearer himself, and, replacing this co- 
vering on his silver hairs, he turn 
on Janet Morison an eye of recognition, 
and began to 3 but the rustic 
uncouthness of his manner accorded 
ill with the gentleness of a religious 
mission, or even with the kindness of 
his own nature. 

‘It’s a very odd thing, woman,’ 
—said the Cameronian elder, John 
Macmukle, with a prolonged low 
cough and a draunt of the tongue, 
—‘* that ye should be groping at 
death’s door without sending to a de- 
vout neighbour to prepare yere path 
through the sinks o’ sin, the deep 
mires o’ unrighteousness, an’ hing the 
gospel lamp afore ye, the burning an” 
the shining lights o’ the covenant.’ 
As he spoke he placed his bonnet on» 
the grass, séated himself above it, 
pulled out and unclasped a small black 
print bible, and, with a kind ofmourn- 
ful and sympathizing cough, dipped 
at once into the twelfth chapter of 
Revelations. ‘This well meant and de- 
votional overture seemed, perhaps, 
from the controversial commentary of 
the commencement, to jar with the 
train of Janet Morison’s reflections ; 





said Janet Morison, ‘ thou art a douce 
man, and thou art a devout; but thy tone. 
belief and my belief are sundered by 
sip by wine igion to thee is a tree 
oe Sy ee Stag wis Siar: dyn 
storm and hail are busy with its 
rod ey a pad me ee a tre 
soting eat ts bd and its blossom, 
forth its fruit to the dews 
of i and the m sun, and fill- 
ing * and with its ce, and 
the h with its fruit—lI shall hear 
thee no . The Cameronian 


read on, and read, too, with a saint- 
like n and fervour of face, 
and the old woman sat silent till he 
closed the book and said, ‘let us 
pray,’ throwing himself in the instant 

on his knees, and holding up his 
att and closing his eyes, uttering 


a preliminar sound, something be- 
tween a cough and a The ha- 
bitual reverence which I entertained 


for devotion placed me A my knees 
beside him—the young woman knelt 
also, folding her white hands over her 
bosom, and bowing her head till her 
temple-locks touched the grass. Ja- 
net Morison alone sat, and, with a 
brow dark, and even stern, awaited 
the forth-coming prayer. She did not 
wait long. The commencement seem- 
ed of a controversial nature—a kind 
of battle-array of creeds and persua- 
sions, with an enumeration of the 
various heresies and sects which de- 
form and distract Christianity, mis- 
lead the divine stream, render it im- 
and pour its healing waters on 
} aa Me lag From these he made a 
prey cna transition ; and, in the desire 
of his heart for pressing all kinds of 
and allusions into the service 
devotion, he seized on the meta- 
horical tree of religion made use of 
F Janet Morison, and thus he em- 
4 it: ‘ Thou art a tree lovel 
stately, beloved by softer mi 
in thy summer nee and beauty, by 
sterner minds i ac winter tion 
and nakedness. When thy green head 
danceth in the dewy air with all th 
fullness of leaf and b , the m 
and the timid love thee; but. when 
thy beauty is given to the blast—when 
the hail-wind bows thee—when against 


thee the feller whetteth his axe, and 
the snow-cloud leaves on thee its 
shroudlike livery—then dost thou 
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to man, lifting up th 
e the voice of mighty Bn 
: ‘This simile of thine, I tell thee, Wo- 
man,’ said the Cameronian, 
ith yy pe and assuming his 


odd one, and I shall 

fle it a » lest, peradven- 
ture’—a timely fit of gentle 
came to his rescue and interposed, to 
save the humility of further odtain, 
sion; he felt a ve embarrassed 
by an intracta gure of speech, 

which threatened to lead him a de. 
vious way, and had already confound. 
ed shadow and substance like the mix- 
ed allegory of an unskilful artist. 
A smile came to the face of Janet Mo- 
rison, which, like a passing light on 
the face of a statue, brightened, with. 
out moving, the surface. 

“ The old man, nothing abashed' 
by the unlucky application of the 
borrowed simile, took his station on 
more tenable and more frequent- 
ed ground—addressing himself to 
Providence, he felt less embarrass< 
ed, and spoke in a manner much 
more unreserved and familiar than if 
he had courted the attention of the 
meanest magistrate. ‘ It is very odd,’ 
said he, ‘ that in spite of all the out- 
powerings of thy precious word—in 
spite of the outworkings of professors, 
who toil as if they had alien by 
task-work, and the inworkings of the 
spirit, that toils like dominie Milli- 
gan’s half-crown when we sleep—that 
self-devotion, will-worship, pride-wor- 
ship, vanity-worship, and woman-wor- 
_ and the worship of dumb stones 

carved wood, should still be rife 
in this kingdom of saints. That men 
and women, (wo be on the latter, for 
they mislead spiritual love sorely b 
their lovelocks and their languishings 
who bear thy image, should make gods 
of bread, and gods of strong drink, veo 
of silver and gods of gold, and 
their blessed Psy precious souls amang 
the filthy mools and muck o' this 
world, in a kist the fiend keeps the key 
of. Crack the credit and trust o” him 
who thinks to win the white robes 0’ 
saints, with his Latin words and his 
Greeks ; and, aboon all, cast his tim- 
mer gods into the lake—even the lake 
hotter than that of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah.’ The face of the old woman 
darkened down as the Cameronian pro- 
ceeded, but the mountain elder, no- 
thing daunted by the ominous con- 
traction of Janet's brows, continued in 
the same uncompromising strain to 
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deal out wo and deom and condem- 
nation on all who had mitres on their 
heads, and all who had mitres in their 
heads—on masses and beads—surplices 
—printed prayers—read sermons— 
black cloaks, even the cloak of Geneva 
—on crosses and signs, and pastoral 
erooks—and lastly on Christ’s vicar, 
‘ whom the reformation shook sair and 
sad’, said John Macmukle, ‘and cast 
them all into that foul pit and un- 
fathomed void called Purgatory ; and 
trouth e’en Jet them remain there— 
they may gang farther and fare warse. 
And now having cleared the earth o 
this rubbish, we have room to look 
about us, and a bonnie land we hae 
made out.’ , 
“This happy riddance gave room 
for the natural and kindlier work- 
ings of the old man’s heart, and he 
ed in a softer and more im- 
pressive tone to the immediate object 
of his mission, ‘ Where art thou 
found ? not in the palace, alas! nor in 
the gilded tabernacle, wo’s me! but 
with them who kneel on mountain 
and moor, and in the waste places! 
With whom art thou found? not 
leaguing with the proud ones of the 
earth, nor holding up the train of the 
spiced and ed madam,—the 
mair’s the pity—but thou walkest 
with the ote oar on the field — 
with the shepherd on the hill; and 
wherever there is a praying lad or lass 
by a thorn bush, there hast thou 
| ary thy pavilion and displayed thy 
ner. ‘Thou followest not the clang 
of the trumpet, nor makest thy path 
where runneth the chariot wheel— 
but thou art found with the humbled 
. and the broken spirit—with the heart 
which affliction bowed down and 
trodden upon—on whom disasters have 
darkened as midnight, and destruction 
as a thunder cloud—to humble the 
a and waste the glory of the noble 
the far descended.” Janet Mori- 
son sank on her knees, and, with a sob 
and a sigh, laid her withered arm 
round the white neck of the Camero- 
nian maiden, and bowed down her 
head till her brow touched the ground. 
‘ Threescore and seven years hath 


thy servant lived in Glenae; and bri 


fourscore and fourteen years thy 

handmaid—useful hath she been in her 

day, and skilful in her generation— 

possessed of marvellous gifts and en- 

dowments—how she came by them, is 

mair than I can tell—that’s between 
7 


The Witch of Ae. 
her and thee; ee ay Sete have 
Se e my grain 

sees sua uiah dipe'de thie. 
ing floor ; and now when she is needed 


as mickle as ever, thou art going to 
the capstane of doom on the tetians 
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name of Morison, and take away our 
kind and cannie cummer—but I ¢can- 
nie want her, and I winna want her? 
And, conscious of his irreverent con« 
clusion, John Macmukle arose from 
his knees, and made no farther attempt 
to renew his intercession. 

“ The old woman continued to kneel, 
and seemed busy with internal prayer ; 
she arose and seated herself beside us, 
and, taking the Cameronian maiden’s 
hand, said, ‘ And how art thou, my 
ain sweet Mary Macmukle? thou 
comest but ance a year to my habita~ 
tion, like the lily flower.’ The damsel 
to whom. this was addressed, merited 
the allusion to the fairest flower of 
the field, for she was one of the loveliest 
beings that ever claimed the homage 
of my youthful heart. I think I see her 
standing before me even now, in the 
very dress she wore, and with the same 
meek dark glance, and down-blushing 
cheek, with which she listened to me 
for win Sogo of the summer morn, 
among the green broom of Dalswinton. 
There are om in a man’s life well 
worth all its years, and these were 
some of them. ‘The rustic dress of 
my maid of the moorlands by no means 
incommoded the agility of her motions 
—I mean she was not ineumbered 
with her drapery—it was fashioned 
less for ornament than use. Her hair 
had something of a darker tinge than 
nut-brown, and the flapped flat straw 
cap that covered it from the sun, could 
neither conceal nor restrain its luxuri- 
ance. Her locks came flowing out in 
thick and ery Cae filling all the 
space between her bonnet and her 
white temples with their clusters, like 
the tendrils of the vine. A jacket of 
linsey-woolsey, of a dark silvery > 
closed over her bosom, and, rising like 
a fan from her shoulders, formed a 
back ground, and admitted the air toa 
glowing neck, round, and smooth, and 
long ; while a petticoat of the same fa- 

ic reached more than mid-leg, show- 
ing white elegant ancles, and feet 
washen and perfumed among the 
gowan dew. In her left hand she 
held a basket stored with moorland 
delicacies, as an offering to the old wo- 
man, and her right hand found full 
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ing abundance of her curls from her 
and lovely dark hazel eyes. 
the old woman addressed her, 
Macmukle rose and said, in a 
low tone of voice, ‘ I come owre 
seldom, Janet Morison, my auld frail 
mother, and a heavy milkness, keep me 
busy frae sunrise to sunset, and I 
daurnae trust myself in your lonesome 
i’ the gloaming.” 
- The moorland maiden made a 
full pause, conscious that she had 
set foot on the debateable 
land. ‘ And what would harm my 
bonnie bairn in the gloaming near 
may poor haddin’,’ said Janet. ‘ I can- 
na weel tell ye,’ said the Camero- 
ian lass, ‘ its no the tale o’ its bei 
haunted with the spirit o’ the 
, Andrew Morison, who 
slew seven o’ the saints in the moor- 
‘lands o’ Carmichael—owre gude a 
hand has a haud o’ him—he’ll trouble 
earth nae mair, nor can I say it’s the 
name ye have yerself, Janet Morison, 
o’ being a dour an’ determined witch ; 
a player o’ pranks wi’ the wits of men 
amang the moonshine, an’ wi’ the 
wits o’ women too, else yere no sae ill 
as yere ca’d ; but its owre well kend, 
that-a form I should like waur to meet 
than the melancholy spirits o’ the wick- 
ed dead, has lang haunted your habi- 
tation ; and I am sure yere a meikle 
kindlier woman than yere said to be, if 
ye refrained from giving that wickedest 
iece of a’ living flesh yere darkest and 
kittlest cast.’ 

“ This was an evident allusion to 
the young huntsman who shot the 
ravens, and whose actions and ap- 
pearance then seemed to excite no 
more than a corresponding agitation 
in the bosom of Janet to what she felt 
now. To say her looks darkened, says 
nothing—her face grew as black as 
her own shadow, and her brows were 
pulled over her eyes, so that the flash 
of intolerable hatred and revenge was 
nearly extinguished. In this moment 
of emotion she laughed, or rather 
neighed aloud, and raised and fluttered 
her arms as a vulture does its wings, 
when with a scream it fixes upon and 
ends its prey, ‘ My darkest and kittlest 
cast saidest thou maiden? Na! na! 
his doom’s as fixed as that rock is 
to its base, certain as the course of 
that stream which hastens to the 
sea, and sure as the setting and shin- 
ing of that blessed sun ; fearful shall 
be the close of his few and evil days. 


[July 
Say, maiden, wouldest thou wish to 
see three short years before thee, and 
know the doom of that evil bei 
never to be named, then swathe this 
mantle of mine round thee like g 
shroud, turn thrice round, and Jook 
into that dark, and hollow, and haunt. 
ed linn, and tell me what thou dost 
see. Hast thou courage to do what 
mane save a virgin dare, then take 
my mantle and do as I have bid thee,’ 
—‘ Aye, that I shall, Janet Morison, 
said the dauntless maiden, and, taki 
the witch’s mantle as she spoke, pro- 
ceeded to swathe herself, observi 
‘ unless my father says such a seeking 
into the future lacks Scripture ware 
rant ?”—* Scripture warrant! I'll be 
thy warrant,’ said the Cameronian, 
forgetting his habitual reverence to 
the Sacred Word, in his desire to pry 
into the destiny of man,—‘ Hooly, 
hooly,’ said he, laying his hand on the 
mantle which now nearly shrouded 
his obedient daughter, ‘ Warrant! 
aye,—King Saul consulted the woman 
with the familiar spirit, and learned 
the evils that awaited his race, so 
thou mayest even do as the 
woman, Janet Morison, biddeth thee.’ 
** And, with this paternal permission, 
she shrouded herself, turned thrice 
round, the old woman bowing her head 
and muttering all the while, and then 
took one step, and gazed down the 
dark and profound linn, into which 
the river threw itself on its passage to 
the valley. In about a minute’s space, 
the maiden began to shudder and 
shake, and then, uttering one fearful 
shriek, she leaped back into her fa- 
ther’s arms, pale and agitated, casting 
from her the old woman’s mantle, and 
exclaiming, ‘ Oh help him! help 
him! but there can be nae help frae 
sic doom as his.’ ‘ Bless my bairn,’ 
said John Macmukle, ‘ thou hast 
witnessed nae pleasant sight ; oh, what 
didst thou see, Mary, what didst thou 
see?’ ‘She has seen something that 
gaurs me grane and laugh,’ said Janet 
Morison, ‘ whilk o’ the three fiends 
had the best rugg of him, maiden tell 
me that ? Was it the fiend o’ lucre, the 
fiend o’ murder, or the fiend o” lust ?” 
The maiden sat silent for a space, and 
then said,—‘ It was but a fiction o’ 
the fiend’s creation, and a christian 
would be unwise to credit it, and yet 
it may be a true tale after a’, for, be- 
sides three fiends, I saw three other 
forms hovering near. One was bonny 
Madge o”’ Mireburn, the second was 
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Barbara o’ Birkenshaw, and 
the , the loveliest and the last, 
was a maiden swathed in a black 
mantle, even her whose loss we la- 
ment, bonnie Jeanie Morison.’ ‘ Maid- 
en,’ said the old woman, seating her- 
self erect as she spoke, ‘ is not that a 
sweet vision? It’s sweet to sce the 
form of a first love, coming fast on a 
first tryste. It’s sweet to hear the 
music and the din of dancers heels, at 
our own bridal with the man we love, 
and it’s sweet to see our first-born 
smiling in our bosom, when the birth 
time pang is o’er, but maiden, there’s 
something sweeter than all three,— 
Revenge,—revenge,—revenge.” And 
she laughed aloud, in the raptures of 
this foretaste of enjoyment. 

“‘ The powers of Janet Morison might 
well inspire awe in so young a maiden 
as Mary Macmukle, and it was evi-~ 
dent, after this vision in the haunted 
linn, that the old woman was no 
longer regarded as an aged and feeble 
dame, borne down by infirmities and 
sorrow, but as one could exercise 
command over ions where the 
flesh has no acknowledged rule. Full 
of this belief, the Cameronian maiden, 
willing, perhaps, to shorten her visit 
in a place so fearfully attended, pre- 
sented her basket, and said, ‘ Janet 
Morison, here are sax cakes, buttered 
and brown, I kneaded them wi’ my 
ain eight knuckles, and hardened them 
oure the red embers wi’ a tenty hand. 
Here’s some ewe milk cheese, milked 
wi’ my ain hand, st wi’ my ain 
hand, pressed and chiselled wi’ my 
ain hand, and fatter or feller never 
kitchened an honest man’s cake ; be- 
sides, there are sundry other things 
gude for auld age, gude for the hiecup 
aud the hoast, and insuring soundness 
o’ sleep, sae gude day, and mickle 
gude may they do thee.” ‘ Soundness 
0’ sleep,’ said Janet Morison, ‘ the 
sternness of her look vanishing as she 
spoke, ‘ lang and sound shall be my 

» my bonny maiden, and soon 
8 I ge tomy long hame aneath 
the brekan ; git down, therefore, 
maiden, and sing me a soothing sang, 
for the sun is fast sinking,—my 
race and his will be run together, and 
I wish to depart in peace of mind and 
tranquillity of spirit.’ 

‘* The Cameronian songstress seated 
herself on the sod—shook back a profa- 
sion of curls from her eyes, and said, 
“ Father, what song shall Ising.’ ‘Sing ! 

Vor. VIL. 
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re-echoed John Macmukle, ‘ Sing 
her the sang 0” sweet Sandie Peden— 
the sang o’ rejoicing when he saw the 
first blood of saints shed for the cause 
in Seotland—and if thou hast it not 
wholly by heart, I sall help thee 


wie’t. ‘ Sing me no song of contro- 
versy,” cageily interrupted Janet,— 
“let creeds sleep in peace,—nor sing me 
no new song either—the spirit of an- 
cient song-making has left the land,— 
love inspires the lover with verse no 


longer,—the gift of heaven is become a 
~—and the of old Scotland 
are filled with G names and. god- 


desses—with conjured-up love and un- 
felt affections—with a birken-tree or a 
tasselled hawthorn,—what comes not 
from the heart my heart cannot en< 


dure.’ ‘I canna say yere far 
anent the o’ the latter days,’ sai 
John Macmukle, ‘ they lack the life 


and marrow o’ halesome holy love, and 
when they’re sung with the sweetest 
lips o’ the country-side, ane’s neither 
dafter or wiser when the lilt is con- 
cluded. What would you say to sound 
Sandie Rutherford’s devdat version of 
‘ John, come kiss me now,” o’er the 
open profanity o’ the auld sang he 
passed the flail o’ the spirit, and oh! 
the chaff that he dadded out o’. that 
foul sheaf o’ abomination, leaving the 
sweet and savory smelling behind.’ 
‘I tell thee,’ said Janet Morison, ‘ I 
tell thee, said Janet Morison, I care 
not for the divinest labours of Alexan- 
der Rutherford’s spiritual flail, though 
the Professor’s ‘ Gospel Letters’ are 
delightful to young maidens, as the 
talk greatly about courtship and kisses; 
I love them not, I would rather hearken 
to some old ballad of chivalrous bra- 
very, even though it sung of the battle 
of Dryfesands, where the best of the 
Morisons’ blood ran as rife as water— 
or the strife of Culloden Moor, where 
I lost two bold sons, and a brother I 
loved as dear as them both. Long, 
long has the house of the Morisons 
been sinking, but it’s come to it’s ruin 
at last, woes me! Maiden, I'll hear 
thy song.’ The old woman seemed 
deeply affected, and anxiously sought 
refuge in the sweetness of the Came- 
ronian maiden’s.voice, from the sorrow 
that overcame her. Mary Macmukle 
her white hand over her lips, 
ike roses touched by lilies, waved 
back her curls that had to in« 
tercept the liquid and sparkling bene- 


diction of her mild blue eye, which 
3B 
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e me mentally lift up my voice with the preacher against the ‘ unlove- 
love-locks,’ and sung a Cameronian song with the purest pathos of 


E 


Bee 


CAMERONIAN SONG. 


1, 
lies on the valley, blood lies on the mountain ; 
lies in the glen, and flows in the fountain ;— 
the = ieedinane as the shaft left the quiver ? 
that blood cries to heaven for ever and ever. 


2. 
! him who has spilt it, I hearken him crying, 
a babe at the birth time, beneath the sword dying :— 
! him who decreed it, while nobles were kneeling, 
is is a rag, and his palace a shealing. 


3 


O ye proud one’s of Scotland, dark woes are preparing, 
God's hand o’er the necks of the mighty is baring ; 
The avenger in heaven has hung out a token, 

For the spilt blood of saints, and for covenants broken. 


4. 


O mourn for the gray dame, and weep for the daughter, 
The hooded crow’s screaming to stoop on the slaughter ; 
In thy best blood the war-horse inal onie like a river, 
And Sorrosyke-moor shall bring sorrow for ever. 


FErE 


Epeo 


5. 


And yet, though I weep for the nobles’ revilement, 

The scoff of thy crowned one—the Church's defilement, 

Oh a warmer tear comes when I think that thy glory 

Shall set like yon sun, and be silent in story. ' 


€ Alas,’ said Janet Morison, ‘ I love 
not the rhyme which sounds the lyke- 
wake over hapless old Scotland. 
One old, brave, and noble name des- 
cends to dust and darkness, another 
rises from darkness to light—and so 
the world will be, and so the world 
has been—but the evil hour that shall 
swallow all up, accursed be it in the 
calendar—and cursed be the tongue 
that foretold it, and the villain min- 
strel who wrought it into rhyme— 

ing it poetic wings to fly abroad 
with, and sound Scotland’s dooms- 
note in the ear of envious nations— 
—maiden sing not that song again— 
it blunts the brave man’s sword, and 
makes his manly sinews like the heart 
strings of a baby.’ ‘ And I shail 


never sing it n then,’ said M 
uklo—for. Scotland's 
ightier with the sword 
» and her princes are 
covenant breakers—it is not 
seemly that her name should perish 


among nations—Eh! help me, to 
think that some far away damosel 
should milk my bonnie curliedody on 
the hill-side—and far away foreign 
songs should be sung amang our bon- 
nie broomy hollows—it’s grievous to 
think on’t—it can never be endured.’ 
* And what shall hinder’t to be en- 
dured,’ said her father, alarmed at 
the patriotism of his daughter—whose 
love of cow-milking and song-singing 
among the broomy braes was triumph- 
ing over all the creeds and_ prophecies 
of the Cameronians since the days of 
Alexander Peden—‘ What shall hin- 
der’t to be endured, my_ bairn—it 
maun be endured what canna be cured 
—has it not been said—not in anger 
but in sorrow—not sung in profane 
verse, but in sound Scripture prose— 
not said over the bruised grape and 
the foaming flagon—but o’er the shorn 
and torn members of God's chief 
saints, spread as a feast to the moun- 
tain crows by the swords of the un- 
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righteous—that the doom’s day of 
Scotland was nigh—that the trumpet 
would be sounded against her, and 
the banner of the destroyer spread— 
till the eye could not see a reeking 
house, nor the ear hear a cock crow, 
from fertile Dumfries to the distant 
Merse !—‘ Aye, but father,’ said the 
maiden, whose affection was not all 
on one side like an ill roasted egg— 
set saying against saying —rhyme 
against rhyme, and prophecy against 
prophecy—and I think auld Scotland 
all clap its wings, and crow as 
crousely as the best o’ them—what 
say ye to the battle o’ Sorrowsyke 
moor—where a bairn, wha they say 
is already born, shall haud the bridles 
of three kings’ horses, till Scotland be 
thrice lost and thrice won—the sor- 
row an’ the grief 0’ Alexander Peden 
made him say strong things—and 
give pictures of desolation in grand 
figures—but he didnae think such 
disasters would happen as he terrified 
us wi’—lI hae sma’ doubt o’ that—be- 
sides this is nae expounding o’ mine, 
but the saying o’ John Farley—a man 
who wishes weel to our souls and our 
bodies baith—else he would never be 
called the poor man’s minister—an’ a’ 
the auld dames and young damosels 
on a hale hill side wadnae bless him 
and binge to him as they do.’ 

§ ry sacs | the prophetic accura- 
cy of Alexander Peden, the maiden had 
touched the controversial string of her 
father’s mind, and he already stood 
e-gape and a-ghast-—mustering up the 

ess and abundance of testimony, 
traditional and written—prophecies 
fulfilled and fulfilling—with the death- 
bed horrors of bloody persecutors, and 
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confessions of the torturers of the 
saints—never to speak of the midnight 
and visible testimony of Dalyell and 
Lagg, who come unbidden from their 
graves to weep and to howl over the 
martyrs grave-stones—All this and 
more than this was prepared for utter- 
ance, and the introductory sentence 
was even moulded between his lips 
—‘ A wo, and a wo, and a triple and 
a fourfold wo;’ but the slow and 
stately solemnity with which such 
overpowering testimony required to be 
uttered, gave an opportunity to the 
more tractable tongue of Janet Mori- 
son, who said, in a tone of great affec- 
tion, ‘ Maiden, thou hast spoke wise- 
ly and worthily, and that spirit cannot 
come from that rev the me- 
lancholy destiny of man—aAlas, alas, 
o’er my name has a destiny and a 
curse hung—we have knelt east, and 
we have knelt west—we have humbled 
ourselves, and we have been humbled 
by the hand of man, and humbled by 
the hand of God—and we shall soon 
be humbled no more—for the curse of 
spilt blood and a broken heart has pur- 
sued us from generation to generation. 
Maiden, sing me another song, for 
the sweetness of thy voice is soothing 
to an old and a faded heart—and keeps 
away unholy shapes which begin to 
haunt mine eye—for the time of my 
departure is near.’ With a voice of 
melting and melancholy sweetness, the 
Cameronian maiden sung the follow- 
ing ballad, composed by a. poetical 
leader in the ranks of the Covenanters 
when they marched to the fatal battle 
of Killiecrankie—fatal to them, and 
fatal to John Grahame, their cruel 


and courageous persecutor. 


MAY CAMERON, 


1 


May Cameron, my loved one, my best and my fairest, 
What long robe is this which thou, weeping, pre 


t? 


White, white as the snow which the dark rain’s defiling— 


Such robes are not worn by the livi 


and smiling. 


The maiden sat mute—through her long and her slender 
Pale fingers, the warm tears came dropping, and tender 
She sighed, yet she spoke not, the robe white and limber 
Shook, as the maid sobbed, like the leaf of September. 


2 


May Cameron, my loved one, remember—remember— 
Thy sighs in green July, thy vows in December ; 


The winter snow falls, and 


e winter wind’s singing, 


But I shall come back when the lily is sprioging— 
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There shall be men’s shouts, and the bright eyes of women 
Shall gladden our hall when the bridal-light’s ing ! 
The maiden sat mute—her locks trembling waving 

On pale cheeks betokened the wo she was braving. 


3. 
May Cameron, my loved one, why dost thou sit weeping ? 
As the roe of the desart thy heart should be leaping ; 
The Lord’s voice is heard over mountain and river, 
Come whet your swords sharper, and fill every quiver. 
The proud hearts of mid-day, all cold at the gloaming, 
Shali lie like reaped corn ’mongst their war-horses foaming, 
As harmless as babes—fiocks asleep in their pasture ! 
The maiden sobbed loud and wept faster and faster. 


4. 
May Cameron, hearest thou not our war-horses prancing ; 
May Cameron, markest thou not our steel helmets glancing ; 
Stern Claverse is coming ; now may my heart sever 
From thee and from heaven for ever and ever, 
If I live, and that chieftain escape from the slaughter, 
May my name be a hissing, a curse, and a laughter ! 
And his bosom heaved dly against his iron mailing ; 
But still the sweet maiden sat weeping and wailing. 


5. 
May Cameron, May Cameron, all silent and weeping, 
I leave thee, and fly, for the grain lacketh reaping ; 
Nith and Annan are here ; but the Tweed, wide and deeper, 
Lets the Lord’s sickle rust, and has not sent a reaper. 
Is this thy bride- nt? Oh woman, vain woman ! 
Thinkest thou I shall turn me from this evil omen ; 
This shroud, or the desart’s brown sod shall me cover.— 
She shricked, and her white arms she wound round her lover. 


6. 
Yestreen, sick of heart, and mine eyes dim with weeping, 
I lay on my couch atween waking and sleeping, 
And there came a light in, for the moon of December 
Was down, and the glory-flood filled all my chamber ; 
And my father’s voice came, saying, ‘ sleepest thou my daughter, 
When thy loved one down as a lamb to the slaughter.’ 
I awoke, and I seaeed ow bride garment, and nearer 
She grew to his breast, and clasped dearer and dearer. 


7. 
May Cameron, he says, and his darkened brow brightens, 
Like heaven's deep hollow when it thunders and lightens, 
This body’s but dust, and the free soaring spirit, 
Must deserve the bright home it is doomed to inherit ; 
Evil dreams I dread not, and dark omens abounding, 
Leave my heart when the trumpet of Scotland is sounding, 
Whither blythe as a bridegroom, or bloody and shrouded, 
Like my father’s, my fame shall be clear and unclouded.’ 


** The old stern Cameronian, John were utterly forgotten. The admira- 
Macmukle, was deeply moved by his tion of Janet Morison was still less 
daughter’s song; the gloom of his equivocal, she sobbed audibly, drew 
face waxed softer as song her dark mantle over her head, and 
ceeded, and the moisture on_ his owe long after the terminated, she 


black eye-lashes, showed that Alex- unshrouded » and showed a 
ander Peden’s dubious prophecies face, down which tears had gushed in 
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abundance, ‘Oh my bonnie bairn,’ said 
Janet, laying her withered hand on the 
plump lily hand of the songstress— 
thy voice is too sweet—thy heart too 
kind and tender—to remain long a 
blessing to this green earth. There is 
a wisdom about thee, which learning 
doth not give; there is a beauty in thy 
face, which belongs not to this world ; 
and there is a colour, a pale lily, a 
lished with pure dew on thy temples, 
spreading to thy high brent forehead, 
which is the token of an early flight, 
The good and the noble-minded are 
cut in green youth, while the wretch- 
ed and the base ripen full ere they 
fall. Oh that the lot of Janet Morison 
had been such a proud, such a saintly 
one as thine. She has lived long in 
the world after life was bitter. Death 
came to the new made bride, and the 
joyous heir ; to the maiden in her teens, 
and the sedate dame, smiling among 
her children ; to the gray-haired sage 
and the bairn on the nurse’s knee. He 
called at high house and at low, stop- 
ped with men in the field, and with 
men at the feast, but to me he never 
came, though I have wished for his 
presence these forty years,’ 

‘‘ Assheuttered this, therecamea wild 
light into her eyes, and she continued, 
‘Tam of an ancient faith, and long have 
I held it secret; but there are days 
when all things are divulged, and this 
shall be one of them.’ From her 
bosom she took a small wooden cruci- 
fix, ornamented at the extremities with 
sockets of gold, and suspended by a 
massy chain of the same metal ; and 
hanging this ancient and beautiful 
relic round the neck of the weeping 
maiden, she proceeded,—‘ This gift 
of a king hung on the neck of a line 
of heroes ; it has been on Mount Car- 
mel, and Mount Calvary, and in the 
bloody plain of Gaza, and the sack of 
Jerusalem. It has been worn with 
shirts of hair, and covered with ashes— 
and fast, and penance, and penitence— 
but nothing could atone, else the last 
of the name would not have hung it 
to day on thy neck; keep it for my 
sake, and keep it long, but that is not 
doomed to be’-—-—~The Cameronian el- 
der heard with fear, over which his 
faith sought in vain to triumph, the 
early doom that awaited his youngest 
and loveliest daughter; but the fear 
for her person was overcome by fear 
for her soul, when he saw the ‘ cross’ 
of the ancient house of Morison glit- 
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tering on her bosom ; the assurance, 
however, that it was pure gold, kept 
his wrath temperate, and he even in- 
wardly rejoiced, that the virtue of his 
child had vented the ‘ Romish 
bauble,’ and ‘ the accursed thing of 
pure gold,’ from remaining | in 
the world as.a stumbling block and 
an idol. Janet Morison perceived that 
her kindred’s ‘ cross’ had dropped into 
the vacant spot, or debateable land, 
on which faith and practice fight so 
many drawn battles; and she knew 
enough of mankind, to know that the 
Cameronian would not cast the costly 
relic into the fire, even were he as- 
sured that it had been worn round the 
neck of the scarlet lady of the seven 
hills herself. Nor am I prepared to 
say, that Mary Macmukle fooked upon 
it with the devotional reverence i 
to such a venerable and holy em- 
blem, or with the pathetic affection 
which the dying gift of the last 
of a famous line deserved, but rather 
with a mixture of both, overcome by 
a knowledge of its great value, and the 
rank she might assume in young men’s 
eyes from having added to her paternal 
dower a massy pm and cross of 
gold. She bestowed one look on the 
shining relic, and in that glance she 
measured her increased importance 
with that of the proudest of the pro- 
vineial ladies who frequented the 
broomy glen of Quarrelwood at the 
midsummer festival, But the netu- 
ral kindness of her heart soon tram 
over vanity—she concealed the gift in 
her bosom, and seating herself by the 
side of Janet Morison, remained 
and, ready to burst into tears, 
dared not to trust her speech, lest the 


her tongue. Her 
ing together sundry choice scraps of 
religious consolation, quotations from 
the gravest of Cameronian divines, 
from the prophetic and poetical vigour 
of Peden, to the prolonged and barren 
quotations of Browne, and uniting the 
whole together with the strong and 
homely thread of his own reflections. 
All this he intended for the Catholic 
dame’s particular use and instruction ; 
which soosecheite:is kar aioe 
Ww now place in , 
ance, drove Peden and his sunbedis 
away, and caused nature to assume her 
wer over all the creeds and forma- 
ities with which men, looking to ex- 
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teriors more than internals, have de- 
formed a divine doctrine. Janet Mo- 
rison clasped her hands together—her 
face became pale, and assumed that 
waxen, and glistening, and unlife-like 
hue which follows always, but seldom 
dissolution. Her eyes, too, 
unsettled and roving, and she 
passed her hands repeatedly over her 
eyes, to remove the everlasting dark- 
ness which was fast gathering over 
them. The Cameronian maiden, weep- 
ing and sobbing, supported her in her 
arms, while/her father, falling on his 
knees, and holding his hands upwards 
over the old woman’s head, poured out 
the following prayer in a tone exceed- 
ingly impressive and pathetic: ‘O 
Tuov, that lovest alone the upright 
heart and pure—that askest from hu- 
man frailty no more virtue than frailty 
can render—that givest wild, and 
strong, and terrible passions to one, 
and meek and gentle affections to an- 
other—that regardest neither cross nor 
mitre, nor surplice, nor simple cloak, 
nor proud cathedral, nor humble kirk, 
nor sodded sheiling, look down and 
compassionate the sufferings of this 
old and erring woman, the last of an 
ancient line. Though her father slew 
my father, even as he knelt and held 
up his hands to thee—though her fa- 
ther wet his horses’ fetlocks in the 
blood of my father’s humble and pious 
name! Oh, for my sake, for the saints’ 
sake, remember not this even now ! 
The pride and the might of this house 
has got a fearful crushing—let that 
: plead atinmment ; and thy servant can- 
not forget, that whenever a sword was 
wanted to strike for the independence 
of Scotland, the sword of the noble 
Morisons ever was foremost.’ 
- “As heuttered this, with his eyes full 
of tears, and his old hands held out to 
heaven, Janet Morison threw on him 
a of indescribable emotion, and, 
i her father’s sword from her 
knees, — the hilt, which was 
of steel, curiously inwrought with 
massy gold, to the uplifted hand of the 
Cameronian, saying, in a voice feeble 
and indistinct as the sound of a dying 
echo, ‘ Take and keep the sword of my 


ancestors, and never wet it but in ene- 
mies’ blood,—the blood which it has 
spilt of the gentle and the innocent 
has called down a great and visible 
judgment on the house of Morison, 
waes me !’—The old man felt too deeply 
the importance of the duty he was per- 
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forming, to allow any worldly consi« 
derations, though they came in the 
persuasive shape and colour of pure 
gold, to interpose between him and 
Heaven,—though conscious that the 
famous sword of the house of Morison 
was proffered for his acceptance, he re« 
garded it as little as he would have done 
a shepherd’s rod ; and the last of the 
Morisons, agonized as she was, seemed 
pleased that he considered her eternal 
welfare as paramount to the attractions 
of her lineage, and the famous sword, 
which had carved the helmed heads 
of so many Saracens into relics, dur- 
ing the second great crusade. She 
rested the hilt of the sword on his up- 
lifted hand, but his fingers refused to 
close upon it, and he still continued to 
pour forth his prayer for her eternal 
acceptance and salvation. I interposed, 
and raised my hand, supporting the 
sword by the middle, lest it should 
drop from the dying woman’s hand ; 
but the Cameronian, who had closed 
his eyes lest the golden offering should 
mingle with his thoughts, half-opened 
them, and observing my auxiliary aid, 
contracted slowly his thumb and third 
and fourth fingers on the hilt of the 
sword, keeping still his remaining 
fingers extended to heaven, and pre- 
serving the same deep pathetic fervour 
of voice, without the least quaver or 
abatement. As he concluded his 
prayer, his extended fingers closed be- 
side their companions, and he remained 
sole possessor of the ancient and valu- 
able sword. He now beckoned the 
attention of his daughter, and said in 
a whisper, ‘ Hasten, my bonnie bairn, 
and bring some saft, and kindly, and 
accustomed hand, to the death-pang of 
this kind auld creature. God kens, 
the hand of her kindred has been red< 
wat in the heart’s blude o’ my name ; 
but my heart says, let byganes be by 
ganes. Hasten, and take this saft 
e’ened young stripling with you, to 
cheer your Tonediinees, for:the road’s 
eerie.’ We started up as the old man 
desired ; Janet Morison made an ef- 
fort, stretched out her hands, as if 
feeling for something in the air, mut- 
tering all the while words which 
sounded like the close of a Romish 
benediction ; the old = ca — 
daughter gently by the round w: 

re ‘nus dada, and seizing me 
with the other, bowed us down till her 
hands felt our heads ; but I could only 
feel the cold pressure of a hand, out 
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of which the warm current of life was 
fast retiring, and hear the murmur of 
a blessing from a tongue which agony 
was rendering mute. 

*‘ The Cameronian maiden and I 
tnsmbediately departed, to seek the as~ 
sistance of the nearest neighbours, 
and particularly that of an old couple 
who dwelt in a wild and ruined place 
of Catholic worship, which had for- 
merly served as a 1 to the noble 
name of Morison. We descended the 
steep and wooded bank, and crossed 
the Ae on a chain of stone steps, 

a moderate stride asunder, and 
which yet wore on their sides the 
marks of the mason’s chisel—they 
had been taken from the ancient castle 
of Glenae, to supply the place of a 
beautiful Gothic arch, which tradition 
still + ey have ae thrown 
across the ravine, by the magic 
might of Sir Michael ficken, in one 
short summer night. Vestiges of this 
bridge of “‘ Gramerie” were still visi- 
ble ; and the necromancer, with a na- 
tural good taste creditable to skill of 
a less suspicious origin, had fashioned 
his beautiful labour out of the com- 
mon and durable sandstone, which 
abounds in Dumfriesshire, more par- 
ticularly at Loakerbrigghill, where all 
the witches and warlocks of Scotland 
still assemble on Halloweve to employ 
their skill in less beneficial works. As 
we em from the grove of scathed 
and mouldering trees, on the northern 
side, a very beautiful scene opened be- 
fore me—the remains of ancient orch- 
ards and gardens skirted the edge of 
the waste moor—among the heather 
stood a circle of druidic stones, mock- 
ing, in their massive height and hard- 
ness, the labours of time and the toil 
of generations to remove or destroy 
them—afar to the south was one con- 
tinued succession of cottages and cattle 
folds, and the ite hill sides were 
white with flocks of sheep, or striped 
with that spurious kind of cultivation 
called “‘ Rundale,” in which every 
person of a district tills a ridge and 
sows it with what grain he chooses. 
As I gazed down this delightful val- 
ley, I was neither regardless of the 
errand I had undertaken, or insensible 
of the — and beauty of the maiden 
whom I accompanied. But the short- 
ness of the road, and the solemnity of 
our mission, together with that inno- 
cent bashfulness which belongs to the 
* teens,” hindered me from pouring 

1 
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out my heart before this lovely Ca« 
meronian. 
“I had not then learned that 
pleasant art which the grave Ruth- 
erford practised in his © love-let~ 
ters, and with which the pious au- 
thor of “ Religious C ” has 
charmed so many passionate maids, as 
well as morose aunts and mothers. I 
had not learned to veil the 
of human affections, and the warm- 
hearted chivalry of early love, under 
= broad _ snow-white mantle of 
evotion ; and, unacquainted with this 
devout mode of winning hearts, my 
journey was unfruitful, and all I ob- 
tained was an occasional benediction of 
her eye, as I pressed her hand on 
pressing some of nature’s fairest scenes 
on her attention. This pleasure, im- 
perfect as it was, was soon to be in- 
terrupted. The sun was fast sinking, 
and on the deep valley, that still dewy 
quietness had already descended, 
which the lark forsakes the golden sky 
to partake of, and in which the bat 
begins to resume her fluttering and 
unmolested flight. We had reached 
a thicket of old hollow trees, into 
which our footpath suddenly dived, 
and were preparing to enter with a 
caution, of which Mary Macmukle set 


‘the example, when we heard some< 


thing resembling the sounds of hu< 
man tongues ascending out of the 
ground. The maiden smiled at my 
alarm, and laying her finger on her 
lip, and her hand on my arm,’ we 
walked together into the er 
ing, and the scene which opened be- 
fore us was equally impressive and un- 
expected. We stood on the brink of 
an immense basin, hollowed out of 
the ground like a cauldron; in the 
bottom stood the ruins of an ancient 
Saxon chapel, an order more broad 
and massive than the Gothic, and all 
around, up to the lip of the hollow, a 
church-yard extended, covered with 
old grave-stones, among which, with 
a folly not peculiar to Dumfriesshire, 
the cattle found a sure refuge from the 
mid-day heat. A small fountain of 
pure water gushed out of a carved 
fount, and running into a ditch which 
enclosed the chapel, filled it about 
knee-deep in several places; but it 
was nearly choked up with the ruins, 
and trodden into a puddle by the con< 
tinual plunging of cattle. Voices ex- 
ceedingly rough and harsh aseended 
from the ruined chapel, and : they 
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seemed busy in some bitter conten- 
tion ; while a thin black smoke arising 
from the broken altar, threw its bitter 
cloud against the clear sky, after hav- 
ing the extensive ne as a — 
a@ morning glen. ew 
slowly down, and stood at one of the 
entrances—my Cameronian conduct~ 
ress.evidently uncertain how to pro< 
ceed. Through an arrow-hole we ob- 
served a kind of wretched shealin slop- 
ed against the rich Saxon carvings, 
the walls of which were built with 
loose stones without cement. The 
pilasters of the door were two tomb- 
stones placed upright, the Saxon in- 


on go partly legible; and with their 

et wary these, and seated 
on figures ted knights carved out 
of sandstone, but which had been lopped 
and mutilated to suit the convenience 
of repose, sat two beings, which might 
have passed with holier men than me, 
for the evil spirits that haunt or guard 
the entrance to some wicked man’s se- 


“ But the dress which they wore, 
and the human speech in which 
they indulged, precluded all specula- 
tion. Their covering was coarse and 
sordid, and their looks seemed long 
conversant with evil passions. ‘ I’se 
tell ye what Madge Mackitterick said, 
the on the right hand, I have 
seen the day whan I could have level- 
led my cocked carbine o'er the lord- 
liest of a’ these cedars—and frae that 
time to this, some seventy and seven 

we have lived in dool and in 
pine, while others lived fair and fat ; 
the o’ this warld are ill guided— 
an’, I my race to rin oguin, lass, 
I wadnae draw my dirk in the dark as 
I have done, at the whisper o’ a Mo- 
rison—I wad kittle the purse- 
carles under the fifth rib wi’ the bit 
cauld steel for mysel’, lass. An’ now 
I have wrought their bloody warkes, 
and their deil’s drudgery—and they’re 
a’ slipt awa to the better warl’ them- 
selves, and left me to grope my road 
in this region, wi’ a hand which I 
reddened without recompense. And 
freeing his hands from an old maud, 
fixed with a wooden skewer round 
his shoulders, he clutched his matted 
grey hairs, and seemed tearing them 
his temples in the bitterness of 
grief. ‘ Recompense!’ half croaked 
and half shouted his grisly partner— 
* Recompense, indeed, Francis Mac- 
kitterick, hae we no had recompense ? 
—What ca’ ye the death o’ the auld 
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lord, devoured on his death-bed wi’ 
vermin—ilka crime he had committed 
was turned into a worm, and ilka 
worm took a tug at his heart—disnae 
that look like recompense?—Then 
there came the field o’ Culloden, whilk 
accomplished the prophecy o’ that Ca- 
Mmeronian ranter and rairer, Sandie Pee 
den, that in anither generation a Mo 
rison wadnae be left to-——but better 
than that, they wadnae had a wall to 
stand over against had they been living 
—Ca’ yenothat recompense ?—Theun- 
cle and the twa boys fought bravely, it 
isrumoured, and slew mony, and maim. 
ed mae, an’ gat a great name—but they 
never lived to brag on’t—sae down I 
write that as a recompense.—Aweel, 
there came next the lily white lady o’ 
Glenae, bonnie Nannie Morison, who 
went blooming about, flourishing like 
a new-born lily, as if there were de’il 
a hand to pou’t, and if she was nae 
plucked to her ain contentment, she 
os § e’en rise frae the kirk-sod there, 
and tell her tale herself. Sae hoot 
man, Francie Mackitterick, dinna be 
cast down, we hae had some recom« 
pense, and we’ll soon hae mair.—Aye, 
ye may grane out yere ain auld sture 
and dour laugh, kenned o’er all the 
countra side by the name of Frank 
Mac’s laugh, whilk a shower o’ blood 
aye follows—for auld Kimmer Mori- 
son’s gasping her last gasp, and here 
comes twa seventeen year auld gowkes 
to tell us the tidings.’ 

*€ With this unlooked for an 
nouncement, we entered the abode 
of these miserable beings, and look- 
ed on them with surprise, not un- 
mingled with fear. * What stand 
ye there for, ye glowring gowk and 
ye gaping gomeral,’ said Francis Mac 

itterick, canna ye speak—de’il hae me, 
gin I havena done a waur turn than 
thraw the tangs in yere teeth.’ ‘Aye, 
fifty warse turns, Francie, said the 
Cameronian maiden, with an undaunt- 
ed look, ‘ else er auld age wad have 
hope in’ I have come to bid you 
and Madge hasten to the hame of 
Janet Morison ; she has but few mi- 
nutes to live, if she is living now.’ 
* I tauld ye sae, ye doited carle,’ said 
Madge, ‘ there’s the last star o’ a’ the 
Morisons drapped out o’ the firma- 
ment—when will ye grane and greet 
to me about recompense again,—but I 
am clavering here, hinnies, when I 
should be streeking the sapless shanks 
of the dour and donard body, and fum- 


ing the haddin and the ha’ wi rue and 
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rosemary, and bonny holly hemlock. 
And I’se be bound, besides, if she has 
nae a drap o’ the rarest Bourdeaux in 
her garderine, that shall cheep in my 
crapin, where spirit kind nae 
cheeped since the bridal-day and bu- 
rial night o’ young Dick Doomsdale, 
o’ Cutmecraig, who was stabbed by 
the bride’s brither, just because he 
wanted to or the temper o’ his new 
whinger, whilk they say is never sicker 
till it’s tempered in some friend’s 
blood ;—it’s right to haud up auld 
fashions—and that minds me to take 
this auld dud o’ a Bible wi me—at 
mony 2 last streaking have I used it— 
and mony a rosy quean, that made 
mouths at the lucken brows o’ Madge 
Mackettrick, an’ held out her merry 
fingers at her for a witch an’ an evil 
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wisher, has come under the uncanny 
crook o” this little finger, decked out 
fou dainty in her lily-white linens, to 
be wedded with the bedrals spade to 
the clod o’ the valley and the slime- 
worm. And with an agility which 
the hope of burial drink, and burial 
bread excited, this vulgar hag slung an 
old greasy deer-skin wallet over her 
shoulder, and saying, ‘ come, Francie, 
Mackitterick, ye slow sluggard, smell 
ye nae out the dainty burial roast.’ 
Away she limped up the bag 
among the church-yard stanes, follow~ 
ed by her partner, cursing the cramp, 
and infirmities of age,—leaving M. 
Macmukle and me to follow 
the fast-falling dew of twilight. 

‘ Tobe continued. 








Mr Nort, 
“Tue business of plays is to re- 
commend virtue, and discountenance 
vice ; to show the uncertainty of hu- 
man greatness, the sudden turns of 
fate, and the unhappy conclusions of 
violence and injustice. “Tis to ex- 
the sin ities of pride and 
cy, to make folly and falsehood 
contemptible, and to bring every thing 
that is ill under infamy and neglect.” 
So saith Jeremy Collier, the great 
scourge of the English Drama, the 
“ Histriomastix” of -his. day, whose 
declamations have for the most part 
been echoed, with little variety of 
tone, by succeeding authors. He is, 
without doubt, a powerful writer, 
and had he not his passions 
to get the better of his discretion, 
would have been a most potent ad- 
versary. In his violence, however, 
he has often drowned his logic, and 
not seldom his discrimination. His 
hatred of the stage seems to have 
been of the true rancorous puritani- 
cal sort. The following pithy sum- 
ming up of objections, is no bad spe- 
cimen of his coarse and exaggerated 
manner. “ Their liberties in the fol- 
lowing particulars are intolerable, viz. 
Their smuttiness of expression, their 
swearing, profaneness, and lewd ap- 
plication of Scripture, their abuse of 
the clergy, (as if the clergy, moderate 
souls, had never abused them), their 
making their top characters libertines, 


and iving them success in their de- 

bauchery.” Such is the tone of the 

introduction to Collier’s View of the 
Vou. VII. 
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English Stage, andthe tenor of the 
work by no means falls short of the 
sample “a given. 

The liberties taken in the plays of 
King Charles the Second’s time, and 
those during the two succeeding 
reigns, appear to be in accordance 
with the general standard of the mo- 
rality of the age. As exhibitions. of 
the vices and wT sie of the times, 
in all their deformity, they must have 
afforded no unprofitable lessons to the 
rising generation. As records.of man- 
ners now obsolete or forgotten, they 
are invaluable. These are the two 
principal ends to be fulfilled by dra- 
matic writing. The wit of those 
plays must always be pleasurable to 
an enlightened reader, although the 
dramatic characters are too antiquated 
for representation before a promiscu- 
ous assemblage. Thenon-representas — 
tion mee e stage of the present 
day, of the plays which excited the 
teineilon of Collier, is doubtless a 
proof of the increased morality of this 
era, but none of the immorality of 
the pieces themselves. As an exhibi- 
tion of existing irregularities, these 
scenes fulfilled, in their day, the legi- 
timate office of drampice sure - 
ments, As pic 0 te follies 
and AT oak roduction to a 
modern atidience would be ineificient 
rather than us. The mans 
ners, however licentious, are too ob+ 
solete ; and the gayety, however. free, 
is too antiquated to excite the sympa- 
thies of the many ; a to those who 
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have information and fancy e h, 
= = - wn to the society of 
e days of Buckingham, Etherige, 
Dryden, and Killegrew, their repre- 
sentation would be a classical and ex- 
alted recreation. 
It is amusing enough to see into 
what absurdities of censure, and for- 
of the plan and scope of 
tic composition, the zeal of Col- 
lier has betrayed his acute and strong 
intellect. In the ‘ Old Bachelor” 
of Congreve, who is a more modern 
and less licentious wit than those be- 
fore alluded to, Vainlove asks Bel- 
mour, “ could you be content to go 
to heaven?” to which the other an- 
swers, “ not immediately, in my con- 
science not heartily,” and this keen 
at the self-deception of those 
who, with human feelings and asso- 
ciations, affect a disregard of the in- 
nocent enjoyments of life, and a 
dilection for happiness, of which their 
pom means of knowledge cannot 
ish them with an idea, Collier 
cites amongst his examples of “ hor- 


rid cary ta The sentiment, in- 
» is just hout ; and Collier 
ought to have refiected, that Provi- 
dence seems to have intended, by im- 
pressing upon the human mind an 
instinctive clinging to our present 
state of existence, to arm it against 
that impatience, which might tempt 
us to endeavour prematurely zs escape 
from present suffering, to 
session of perfect though subeweni 


. 


felicity. Poor Congreve is again, and fi 


about as wisely attacked, for a well- 
known einhis ‘ Double Deal- 
er.” It seem, from the quota- 
tion, that Jehu had not then been so 
4 oe an appellation as it is a 
; persons engaged in driving cha- 
Tiots. “ Lad Froth is pleased to 
call Jehu a hackney coachman,” (this 
is a “ trifling mistake” of Jeremy’s— 
calls a ney coachman Jehu, 
which is somewhat different) ; upon 
this Brisk replies, ‘‘ If Jehu is a hack- 
ney coachman, I am answered,—you 
may put that into the marginal notes, 
» to prevent criticisms—only 
mark it with a small asterisme, and 
say Jehu was formerly a hackne 
Paes oma . ve (quoth Collier) 
a heavy piece o: eness, is no 
doubt thought a lucky one, because it 
burlesques the text and comment all 
under one.” One would like to in- 
quire of Jeremy what comment he can 
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possibly mean, which it would “be 
profanity to burlesque. 


One of the weakest parts of this 
singular book, is the contrast of the 
Grecian and Roman, with the English 
Stage, and the author’s assertion of the 
es purity of the two former.— 
Just as if every body else had forgot. 
ten, because he chooses to forget, the 
ribaldries of Aristophanes, the bath 
scene in the Eunuchus of Terence, 
and other examples that might be 
cited. His praise of the Classics is 
confined, however, to their drama. 
Having, with reluctance, admitted 
that Aristophanes sometimes offends, 
which he makes out to be quite an 
exception to the general tone of Athe- 
nian comedy, and only to have hap. 
pened because the author was an 
atheist! he afterwards goes out of his 
way to tomahawk Dryden, for an al- 
lusion to Abraham in a dedication, 
and vents a modicum of his rage upon 
Juvenal and Persius, in the following 
extraordinary paragraph. 

“* If there be ten righteous lines in 
this vast preface, spare it for their sake, 
and also spare the next city, because 
it is but a little one.” ‘ Here the 
poet stands for Abraham, and the pa- 
tron for God Almighty ; and where 
lies the wit of all this ? in the decen- 
cy of the comparison, does it not ?— 
and for the next city he would have 
spared he is out in the allusion. *Tis 
no Zoar, but much rather Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Let them take care the 
re and brimstone does not follow ; and 
that those who are so bold with Abra- 
ham’s petition, are not forced to that 
of Dives! To beg protection for a 
lewd book, in Scripture phrase, is very 
extraordinary ! Tis, in effect, to pros- 
titute and send che Bible to the bro- 
thel! JZ can hardly imagine why 
these tombs of antiquity were raked in 
and disturbed ? unless it were to con- 
jure up departed vice, and revive the 
Pagan impurities; unless it were to 
raise the stench of the vault, and poy- 
son the living with the dead !—Ohe ! 


jam satis!—* Hang him up, hang 


him up!” said the sage Johnson in 
ironical reply to the furious invectives 
against Pennant, to which the natural- 
ists’ attack on the glories of Alnwick 
Castle had excited the servile rage of 
Dr Perey—and what else can be said 
in such cases ?’—Enough, however, of 
Jeremy Collier. 

The accusation against dramatic 

















writers, which has been most insisted 
upon, and seyre —— is a ge 
usible and a) ntly weighty, is 
that of putting faulty characters in an 
alluring light, and age escape 
nearly or altogether, without poetical 
justice on their demerits. The cele- 
‘brated comedy of the School for Scan- 
dal has been much blamed on this 
score, and the character of Charles 
Surface described as being little better 
than an elegant and insidious apology 
for extravagance and dissipation. Un- 
der this count, too, are indicted and 
condemned, summarily and in the 
lump, Prince Hal, Y Fashion in 
the Relapse, (vid. Collier's View) 
Archer, Sir Harry Wildair, Don John, 
(in the Chances,) Sir Charles Easy, 
Captain Plume, Ranger, Young Dorn- 
ton, and many other cavaleros—“ all 
plumed like Estridges,”— 
* As full of spirit as the month of May, 
As gorgeous as the sun at midsummer,” 


and ‘‘ most unfit” to be set, without 
fair trial, in the stocks, or hauled to 
Bridewell by the “ mechanic dirty 
hands” of some puritanical beadle of 
a critic, like old Jeremy Collier. We 
cannot give them up so. Or whence 
is to come the wit, so serena for 
our spleens,—like ‘ spermaceti for an 
inward bruise ;”—the pleasant extra- 
vagancies that so usefully startle and 
stir up our dozing, hum-drum, pru- 
dential saws and maxims ;—the im- 
prudent droll sallies which act upon 
our minds as a poke in the ribs does 
upon our bodies—half aggressive half 
insinuating—from the fingers of a mer- 
eurial intimate who will force us out 
in an evening to some gay place or 
other, in spite of drizzle and damp 
feet? What are we to substitute for 
oon ** What rhubarb, senna, act 
what purgative ”” will supply the 
place of these scdiels, which, in the 
empirical but comfortable phrase of the 
old fashioned receipt-books, so suc- 
cessfully discuss the viscid particles 
that clog the nerves, sheathe the acrid 
humours, and qualify the cold vapours 
that deprave and impede the animal 

irits?” We io e infatuated with 

e compan the es, as Sir 
John wal Sk that of the eless 
Hal. We “ have drank medicines,” 
-and are we to see them finally handed 
over to the solicitor for the suppres- 
sion of vice society, and, : 


“ At his nod, go to quod.” 
5 
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Had we not better wait a season or 
two, and see if they don’t reform, be- 
fore we fairly deliver them over to 
the lictors and the forks? What! 
“ kill Claudio?”—not for the world ! 
One emoume almost _— set 
out, in earnest, with J e, 
to hang all gentlemen. “ 

Seriously, however, the c 

ve one, and if not rebutted, it will 

an awkward thing for the culprits. 
Let us see. 


The admitted didactic method of\ 


the drama, is to read a lesson to man- 
kind, by exhibiting their own vices 
and follies in the strongest light. ‘The 
audience are, for the most part, to 
draw their own inferences. A drama- 
tic character supplies us with a sort of 
artificial experience, and we profit by 
it in the samé*manner that we do 
from a retrospection of our own con- 
—_ A —_ mee i is i traged history 
of common life, and imperial ‘is 
exalted history put into action. We 
may as well i i 
drama. The charm and utility of 
both are equally destroyed. In 
the comic characters which have 
been adverted to, it will not» be 
denied, that the dramatic method 
is strictly adhered to, it being true, 
in fact, that men whose conduct 
is tainted with errors of a similar 
kind, and to a similar extent, are, un- 
der similar circumstances, frequently 
for a considerable time, in 
themselves, and su » upon the 
whole, by the favourable estimation 
of those around them. Nor if a 
timely reform oceurs, do they seldom 
escape without severe punishment for 
— ee : patter 
truth is represented and taught 

stage. The character of Charles Sur- 
face is said to have been drawn, ‘by 
the author, from himself. Read the 
character of Charles, and the memoirs 
of Sheridan, and the moral inferences 
from both will be isely the same. 
Sheridan did not reform—Charles did. 
But in the play and in the history, 
the necessity of reformation is in- 
culcated with equal force, and the 
value of the character, upon the 
borer weighed in balances alike im- 


partial. 

It has been objected, that, in some 
plays, neither the timely reform nor 
the 2 een is shewn to. occur 
during the portion of time supposed 
to be occupied by the action of the 
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i This is true of very few plays; 
| all it true of three times the 
number, it - uite sufficient, for bs 
exculpation e stage, to shew, that 
there is no faulty character exhibited 
in any one play, without a similar or 

one being exposed, and 
obnoxious in some other 
play ;—no light sentiment uttered 
which is not, in the proper place, 
vely contradicted. The action of 
SC anatic ieces will not always admit 
of every ter being traced to its 
legitimate denouement ; some are ne- 
cessarily left unfinished ~ the babilisy 
the s 3; for with what ili 
coule-tie destinies of the Uhole of a 
long list of dramatis persone be ful- 
in every case, on a given day? 
Amongst others, the character of Ran- 
has been much and unreasonably 
ed on _ account. Par mors 
is not the princi acter, but 
ceanet ealeeeent te, producing the 
events of the piece. No grave moral 
is attempted to be drawn from it. He 
is evidently introduced to aid the gay 
and — which — 4 

predominate, being pai as one O 
those careless binge whem, though 
undeserving of deliberate approbation, 
we allow ourselves to dismiss, with 
goodnatured forgiveness, especially 
when they discover friendly inten- 
tions, and are untainted with deep de- 
pravity or malevolence. Dr Hoadley, 
the author of the suspicious husband, 

well knew, that in numberless other 

comedies, the inflictions which await 
both the unthinking and the deli- 
berate rake, are amply made known. 
Can any thing, for instance, be 

more instractively appalling than the 
last act of the Inconstant, where young 
Mirabel gets into the hands of bravoes, 
and is rescued by the woman whom 
he had insulted and neglected? In a 
lighter way, the reckless enterprises of 
the two friends in the Chances of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, bring them into 
the most dangerous and embarrassing 
serapes; and, in the Monsieur Tho- 
mas of the same poets, the spoiled 
wild son, and still more delightfully 
_ humorous, old, scapegrace of a father, 
are buffetted and thumped about in 
such a way, iis Mew not for 
laughing, one might pit m.” Of 
these two characters, it is to be ob- 
served, that the admixture ‘oon- 
ery letely precludes any' danger 
of example. 


\ 
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The more disgusting of the 
rake, are given over to the most cuts 
ting ridicule in the “ Citizen,” in 
“* The Clandestine Marriage,” in the 
comic as well as the tragic part of 
*€ Venice Preserved,” and much too 
broadly, in the ‘“ Liberham” of Dry. 
den, and ‘‘ The Humourists” of Shad. 
well. ‘“ The Maid’s Tragedy” of 
Fletcher, is a harrowing nw ge of the 
consequences of unbri passion ; 
nor will he who reads Webster's 
** Vittoria Corombona, or the White 
Devil” need any other warning against 
the designs of unprincipled fascina« 
tion. 
The other more attractive ions 
of human nature, however brightly 
they may corruscate through particu. 
lar scenes, are, in the long run, de 
veloped in all their consequences, 
Extravaganee, however generous, has 
its antidote in “‘ Honeywood” in the 
** Good-natured Man,” who, from his 
easy temper as to pecuniary matters, 
is at last brought to dress the bailiffs 
in his cast clothes, and pass them off, 
as well as he can, for friends. Who, 
that sees this play, does not sweat 
with vexation and pity, while the in- 
corrigible tipstaff, ‘‘ Flanigan,” perti- 
naciously persists, at the very time he 
should not, in venting his v ities 
about the “ Parlevow’s,” and their 
causing ale to be threepence-halfpenny 
a pot? Timon of Athens is a graver 
example. Profane swearing has per- 
haps been admitted too easily upon 
the stage. It is, however, necessary in 
some of its forms, to a perfect picture 
of the manners of the age—and it may 
be conceded as some palliation, that 
most of these ejaculations, however 
reprehensible, are strictly interjec- 
tional, and convey no definite idea, 
either profane or the contrary. Those 
which aremore than mere interjections, 
are generally expressive of strong de- 
termination, or are used as auxiliary 
epithets of exaggeration. This vice, 
too, has been well exposed by the 
stage ; as witness Acres and his ridi- 
culous juratory system, and the awk- 
ward attempts of Colonel Epaulette, 
the English Frenchman in “ Fontain- 
bleau,” to become an accomplished 
** goddamme.” Avarice is most com- 
pletely anatomised in Ben Jonson’s 
Vo lpone,” in the “ Sir Giles Over- 
reach” of Massinger, and in Bartolus, 
in the “ Spanish Curate” of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher—not to mention 
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the more modern plays of “ The 
Miser” and “ The Busy Body.” As 
for Foppery, it is y ever exhi- 
bited upon a stage but to be laugh- 
ed at and mortified—nor has even fe- 
male affectation been more mercifull 
dealt with. For boasting, or the it 
of quarrelling, let the most egregious 
Hector or Thraso of them all, see Mon- 
sieur Parolles, Captain Bobadil, or the 
Little French Lawyer, without profit, 
if he can. Moore’s “ Gamester,” is 
true hellebore to the madness of gam- 
bling ; and drunkeness and gluttony 
have their medicine in Sir John Brute ; 
Cacafogo, and Ricardo, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s **‘ Coxcomb;” in Laza- 
rillo, in “‘ the Woman Hater,” of the 
same writers ; in Justice Greedy, and 


Major Dumpling. 


It isa most uncandid objection to 
wage, that one play may do mischief 
which another may — have an A 
portunity to repair. There is no end o 
this m4 of cavilling. If the excel- 
lence of theatrical entertainments up- 
on the whole be admitted, the una- 
voidable defects must be taken to- 
gether with the merits. What hu- 
man institution is perfect? A boy 
may, by possibility, in the course of 
being taught the classical languages, 
become uainted with licentious 
ideas, the effect of which, the general 
moral tendency of his studies may fail 
to counteract,—but are we, therefore, 
to dismiss the classics from our schools 
and call them poisonous tombs of an- 
tiquity, with Jeremy Collier? In con- 
troversial literature, a student may 
imbibe doubts which he may never 
read long enough to acquire the means 
of solving,—but are we on this ac- 
count to abjure all controversy? It 
must be remembered, that if the stage 
is to be efficient at all, it can only be 
so by remaining what it is, a picture 
of actual manners, which our feelings 
recognise and our experience confirms. 
Were we to paint things otherwise 
than they are ;—were we to draw no 
characters but men without vice, and 
women without weakness ; were we to 
punish frailty as frailty never was 
punished, and stigmatise folly as folly 
never was stigmatised, who would sit 
to see such representations? It is 
‘the microcosm man” that interests 
us, and not “ a faultless monster that 
the world ne’er saw ;”—a' picture of 
living manners, and not the inside of 
a penitentiary. Let it be recollected, 
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also, that however good and bad may 
be mingled in the exhibition of dra- 
matic character, they cannot easily 
there be confounded by the elaboration 
of sophistical argument. On the sup- 
position, that an exaggerated picture of 
the deformity and misery of vice could 
be mntuaialey drawn upon the stage, 
it is evident, that no one would, in 
the long run, reap any benefit from 
such misrepresentation. The er= 
sion of truth never fails to to ill 
mene ae or “ow A youth 
may be taught to believe that perso; 
whose characters are obscured, ™ 
some degree, with this or that venial 
weakness, or fashionable error, are 
therefore utterly detestable and tho- 
roughly worthless. What is the con- 
sequence? His first contact with the 
world inevitably discovers to him the 
excessive tion of his precep- 
tors. In the revulsion of his feeli 

he is ready to believe that which has 
deceived him so much to be itself to- 
tally hollow, and the preternatural 
tide of virtuous tendency suffers a core 
responding ebb. 

The unqualified warnings of the 
danger of theatrical ‘entertainments, 
in which a certain class of Moralists 
have delighted to indulge, are a bad 
eompliment to those whom they are 
intended to influence. One would 
suppose, either that the virtue of the 
rising generation was of a most infirm 
description, or that the drama was no- 
thing but a poisonous decoction of 
laurel. That a gay comedy was more 
deadly than the Prussic Acid, and a 
freeish farce worse than a Cobra de 
Capella. It were as to believe in 
Prince Hall’s supposition, of “ the 
blessed sun himself” being nothing 
more than “a fair wench in flame 
coloured taffeta”—such exaggerations 
neutralize themselves ; an ill-regulated 
mind can hardly be trusted anywhere 
with safety; but it is not assuming 
too much to say, that an evening may 
be passed at the theatre, with as little 
risk of dangerous excitement, as if 
spent at home, over a romantic poem, 
a fashionable novel, or at the piano- 
forte, with a volume of ‘Thompson’s 
collection, or a number of Moore’s 
Melodies. Ina playhouse, the mind 
is never suffered to dwell long upon 
anything— 

** Beaux banish beaux ; with swordknots, 
swordknots strive.” 

The acts are garnished with waltzes 
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which are listened to, and overtures 
which are not—a comic extravaganza 
is introduced in a sandwich of Bravura 
and Affettuoso—and we now join in 
the us delight of the at 
the “‘ Boy with the carrotty Poll,” and 
now aid a —_— cornet, or a lan- 
guishing M ity, in copetiog 
** The Soldier tired,” = * The Bewil- 
dered Maid.” By such scenes as these, 
no immediate deep impressions can be 
anade ; and it is an abuse of language 
to talk of the dangers of a theatre, un- 
less the general and ual effect of 
dramatic writing could be shewn to be 
bad, the contrary of which would 
seem to be evident. 

The stage has in some points kept 
pace too closely, for its own interests, 
with the refinements and fluctuations 
of the morality of the time. 

The theatrical taste of a last 
thi or rather more, un- 
jr tt Zend changes as, assuming 
them for one era, would be apt to con- 
vict it of much inconsistency and ca- 
price. With a passion for tragic char- 
acters of the most over-wrought and 
unnatural atrocity, we have weakened 
our comedy by a morbid fastidiousness, 
which is, perhaps, a leading cause of 
the present striking inferiority, or 
rather comparative extinction of this 
species of writing. ‘The Good-natured 
Man had nearly been damned for be- 
ing low. ng after, the exquisite 
dramatic satire of The Beggar’s Opera 
was made a subject of ridiculous alarm 
those t critics the Bow-street 

5 is now only tolerated, in 
spite of all the encomiastic criticisms 
of a flash critic of our own day, Mr 
Hazlitt. Had the Suspicious Hus- 


band been uced a little later, it is 
a doubt woe it be _— been 
suffered to possession stage. 
There can be no doubt at all, what, at 


the present day, (when, Heaven be 
praised, we are not threatened with 
_any such calamities) would be the 
fate of comedies like Vanburgh’s 
“* Provoked Wife,” or ‘‘ Confederacy,” 
Farquhar’s ‘‘ Constant C »” Cib- 
ber’s “ Careless Husband,” or even 
Steele’s “‘ Funeral”. Yet what can 


be better than the dialogues of Heart- 
free and Constant, than Dick Amlet 
and his mother, than Sir Harry Wil- 
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‘Tully 
dair and Alderman Smuggler, than the 
affectionate calmness of Lady Easy 
and the jealousy of Lady Graveairs, 
or than the hypocrisy of the abandon- 
ed Lady Brumpton, or the genteel 
assurance of ee or the humours 


of Lable the undertaker, or the loves 
of Trim and Mademoiselle D’Epingle? 
This last, indeed, is the very mirror 
of valets. He has all the pert clever- 
ness without the want of principle; 
and whether he is reviewing his re- 
eruits, or disposing them to intercept 
Lady Sharlot in the coffin, or leading 
Mademoiselle round the room, or sing- 
ing Carapley’s Cheque, given as a song, 
in burlesque recitativo, trilling “ hun- 
dred— hundred —hundred,” because 
there are three hundred in contrasted 
modulations, and quavering “‘ pounds” 
into more notes than he would receive 
of the banker—he is altogether de- 
lightful. 

It is owing to the overdone fasti- 
diousness of later times that we have 
never beheld on the stage that won- 
derful scene in Othello, in which he 
falls into a trance. Any man of any 
pretensions to feeling or taste, would 
give five guineas to see Mr Kean 
play this scene. None but he could 
do justice to it. Who else is ca 
able of pourtraying that awful self. 
investtnent of Nature “ in shadowy 
passion,” whilst the unfortunate victim 
makes his very disorder an argument 
for the truth of his ‘‘ horrible imagin- 
ings ;” that palpable incursion of sud- 
den madness, which the stamina of 
the ‘‘ noble Moor” hardly repel. Yet, 
because this paroxysm is induced bya 
single coarse expression of the 
Tago, the scene is to be omitted, as if 
any mind could be impressed by it 
with sensations other than those of the 
profoundest terror and pity. The cant 
of delicacy has done ten times the in- 


fanaticism has ever done; and 
shallow refinement is ten times more 
y inaccessible than the pre- 

judices of the narrowest bigotry. 
This, it may be said, is all in favour 
of honest Jeremy Collier ; even so be 
it.. If the sentiment may “ do him 
»” he is perfectly welcome to the 
nefit of it. T.D. 


_ jury to the drama that sheer down- 
right 
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THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES ; 
Or, the Correspondence of the Pringle Family. 
No II. 


THERE was a great tea-drinkifig held in the Kirkgate of Irvine, at the house 
of Miss Mally Glencairn, to which our intelligent ent, Mr M‘Gruel, 
the surgeon of Kilwinning, wasinvited. At that assemblage of rank, beauty, and 
fashion, among other delicacies of the season, several new-come-home Cl 
Ski , roaring from Greenock, and Port-Glasgow, were served t 
nothing contributed more to the entertainment of the evening, than a 
, on the part of Miss Mally, that those present, who received 
rs from the Pringles, should read them for the benefit of the company. 
This was no doubt a preconcerted scheme between her and Miss Isa- 
bella Tod, to hear what Mr Andrew Pringle had said to his friend Mr 
Snodgrass, and likewise what the doctor himself had indited to Mr Mickle- 
wham, some rumour having spread of the wonderful escapes and adventures 
of the family in their journey and voyage to London. For, as Mr M‘~ 
Gruel, with that peculiar sagacity for which he is so eminently distinguish- 
ed, justly remarked, “ had there not been some t of this kind, it 
was not possible that both the helper and session clerk of Garnock could 
have been there together, in a party, where it was an understood thing that 
not only Whist and Catch Honours were to be played, but even obstreper- 
ous Binky itself, for the diversion of such of the company as were not used 
to gambling games.” It was in consequence of what took place at. this 
Irvine route, that Mr M‘Gruel was led to think of collecting the letters ; 
and those which were read that evening, in addition to what we have al- 
ready published, constitute the burthen of our present article. 


Letrer VIII. 


Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Tod. 
London. 
My Dear Bett,—It was my heart- Edinburgh—my emotion on behold- 


‘on the roofs of the in 





felt intention to keep a regular journal ing the castle, and the visionary 


of all our proceedings, from the sad 
day on which I bade a long adieu to 
my native shades—and I persevered 
with a constancy becoming our dear 
and youthful friendship, in writing 
down every thing that I saw, either 
rare or beautiful, till the hour of our 
departure from Leith. In that faith- 
ful register of my feelings and reflec- 
tions as a traveller, I described our 
embarkation at Greenock, on board the 
steam-boat,—our sailing past Port- 


Glasgow, an insignificant town, with: 


a steeple ;—the ‘stupendous rock of 
Dumbarton Castle,—-that Gibraltar of 
antiquity ;—our landing at Glasgow, 
—my astonishment at the magnifi- 
cence of that opulent metropolis of 
the muslin manufacturers. My bro- 
ther’s remark, that the punch bowls 
, the mu- 
seum, and the trade’s hall, were em- 
blematic of the universal estimation in 
which that celebrated mixture is 
held by all ranks and degrees—learn- 
ed, commercial, and even medical, 
of the inhabitants ;—our arrival at 


lake_which may be nightly seen from 
the windows of Prince’s Street, be- 
the lights of the Joty city’ beyond’ 
e lights ci — 
with a thousand cates delightful 
and romantic circumstances, which 
render it no longer ising that the . 
Edinburgh folk sh be, as they 
think themselves, the most accom- 
plished e in the world. But 
alas, from the moment I placed my 
foot on board that cruel vessel; of 
which the very idea is i 
thoughts were swallowed up in suffer- 
ing—swallowed, did I say? ah, my 
dear Bell, it was the odious reverse— 
but imagination alone can do justice 
to the subject. Not, however, to dwell 
on what is past, during the whole time 
of our e from Leith, I was unable 
to think, less to write—and,. al- 
though there was a handsome young 
officer belonging to.the celebrated Glas- 
gow Hussars, a passenger, I could 


not even listen to the elegant compli- 
ments which he seemed disposed to of- 
fer by way of consolation, when he had 
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got the better of his own sickness. 
Neither love nor valour can withstand 
the influence of that sea demon. The 
interruption thus occasioned to my ob- 
servations, made medestroy my journal, 
and I have now to write to you only 
about London—only about London! 
What an expression for this human 
universe, as my brother calls it, as if 
my weak feminine pen were equal to 
the stupendous theme ! 

But entering on the subject, 
let me first satisfy the anxiety of your 
faithful bosom with respect to my 
father’s legacy. All the accounts, I 
am happy to tell you, are likely to be 
amicably settled, but the exact amount 
is not known as yet, only I can see, 
by my brother’s manner, that it is not 
less than we expected, and my mother 
speaks about sending me to a boarding 
school to learn accomplishments ; no- 
thing, however, is to be done until 
something is actually in hand. But 
what does it all avail to me ?—here 
am I, a solitary being in the midst 
of this wilderness of mankind, far 
from your sympathizing affection, with 
the dismal prospect before me of going 
a.second time to school, and without 
the prospect of enjoying, with my own 
sweet companions, that lightand bound- 
ing gayety we were wont to share in 
skipping from tomb to tomb in the 
breezy church-yard of Irvine, like 
butterflies in spring, flying from flower 
to flower, as 2 Wordsworth or a Wil- 
son would express it. 

We —o elegant lodgings at pre- 
sent in Norfolk-street, but my brother 
is trying, with all his address, to get us 

to a more fashionable part of 

the town, which, if the accounts were 
- — I ——— take pas 
proposes to hire a carriage for 

a whole month ; indeed, he has given 
hints about the saving that might be 
made by buying one of our own; but 
my mother es her head, and says, 
** Andrew dinna be carrit,”—from 
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all which it is very plain, though they 
don’t allow me to know their secrets, 
that the legacy is worth the comi 
for. But, to return to the lodgings, 
we have what is called a first and se. 
cond floor, a drawing room, and three 
handsome bed-chambers. The draw. 
ing rodm is very elegant; and the 
earpet is the exact same pattern of the 
one in the dress-drawing-room of Eg~ 
lintoun castle. Our landlady is indeed 
a lady, and I am surprised how she 
should think of letting lodgings, for 
she dresses better, and wears finer 
lace, than ever I saw in Irvine. But 
I am interrupted.— 

I now resume my pen—we have just 
had a call from Mrs and Miss Argent, 
the wife and daughter of the Colonel’s 
man of business. They seem great 
people, and came in their own chariot, 
with two grand footmen behind ; but 
they are pleasant and easy, and the 
object of their visit was to invite us 
to a family dinner to-morrow, Sunday. 
I hope we may become better ac-« 
quainted ; but the two livery servants 
make such a difference in our degrees, 
that I fear this is a vain expectation. 
Miss Argent was, however, very frank, 
and told me that she was herself only 
just come to London for the first time 
since she was a child, having been 
for the last seven years at a school in 
the country. I shall, however, be 
better able to say more about her in 
my next letter. Do not, however, be 
afraid that she shall ever supplant you 
in my heart—no, my dear friend, 
companion of my days of innocence,— 
that can never be—but this call from 
such persons of fashion, looks as if the 
legacy had given us some considera- 
tion; so that I think my father and 
mother may as well let me know at 
once what my prospects are, that I 
might show you how disinterestedly 
and truly I am, my dear Bell, yours, 
Racuet Prince.” 





When Miss Isabella Tod had read the letter, Mr M‘Gruel says, there 


was ‘a solemn pause for some time—all present knew something, more or 
less, of the fair writer ; but a carriage, a t, like the best at Eglintoun, 
a Glasgow Hussar, and two footmen in livery, were phantoms of such 
high import, that no one could distinctly express the feelings with 

ich the intelligence affected them. It was, however, unanimously ’ 
that the doctor’s legacy had every symptom of being equal to what it 
was at first expected to be, namely, twenty thousand pounds;—a sum 
which, by some occult or recondite moral influence of the Lottery, is the 
common maximum, in estimation, of any extraordinary and inde- 


po 
finite windfall of fortune. Miss Becky Glibbans, from the purest motives of 
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charity, devoutly wished that poor 
full cup with a steady hand ; and the Rev. Mr Sn 


able an expression 
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, that so commends 


ight not lose its edifying effect, by any lighter ‘talk, : 


requested Mr Micklewham to read. his letter from the doctor. 





Letter IX. 


The Rev. Z. Pringle, D. D. to Mr Micklewham, Schoolmaster and Session 
Clerk: of Garnock. 


Dear Sir,—I have written by the 
post that will take this to hand, a let- 
ter to Banker M********y, at Irvine, 
concerning some small matters of 
money that I may stand in need of his 
opinion anent ; and as there is a pros- 
ee now of a settlement of the legacy 

iness, I wish you to take a step 
over to the banker, and he will give 
you ten pounds, which you will ad- 
minister to the poor, by putting a 
twenty shilling note in the plate on 
Sunday, as a public testimony from me 
of thankfulness for the hope that is 
before us ; the other nine pounds you 
will quietly, and in your own canny 
way, divide after the following man- 
ner, letting none of the partakers 
thereof know from what other hand 
than the Lord’s the help comes, for 
indeed from whom but His does any 
good befall us. 

You will give to auld Mizy Eccles 
ten shillings. She’s a careful creature, 
and it will go as far with her thrift 
as twenty will do with Effy Hop- 
kirk ; so you will give Effy twenty. 
Mrs Binacle, who lost her husband, 
the sailor, last winter, is, I am sure, 
with her two sickly bairns, very ill 
aff ; I would therefore like if you will 
lend her a note, and ye may put half a 
crown in the hand of of the 
poor weans for a playock, for she’s a 
— spirit, and will bear much be- 
ore she complain. Thomas Dowy 
has been lang unable to do a turn of 
work, so you may give him a note 
too. I promised t donsy body, 
Willy Shachle, the betherel, that when 
I got my legacy, he should get a gui- 
nea, which would be more to him 
than if the Colonel had died at home, 
and he had had the howking of his 
grave ; you may therefore, in the mean 
time, give Willy a crown, and be sure 
to warn him well no to get fou with 
it, for I'll be very angry if he does. 


But what in this matter will need all 

your skill, is the giving of the remain- 

ing five pounds to auld Miss Betty 

Peerie ; being a gentlewoman both by 
Vou. VII. 


London. |. 
blood and education, she’s a very. 
slimmer affair to handle in a doing of 
this kind. But I am persuaded she’s 
in as great necessity as many that seem | 
far poorer, poswerr since the muslin 
flowering has gone so down. Her 
bits of brats are sairly worn, though 
she keeps out an apparition of gentili- 
ty. Now, for all this trouble, I will) 
give you an account of what we have. 
been doing since my last. 

When we had gotten ourselves made: 
up in order, we went, with Andrew 
Pringle, my son, to the counting~ 
house, and had a satisfactory vista. of 
the residue, but it will be some time 
before things can be settled—indeed, 
I fear, not for months to come—so 
that I have been thinking, if the pa- 
rish was pleased with Mr Sn » 
it might be my duty to my people to 

ive up to him my stipend, and let 

im be appointed not only helper, but. 
successor likewise. It would not be 
right of me to give the manse, both 
because he’s a young and inexperi< 
enced man, and cannot, in the course 
of nature, have got into the way of 
visiting the sick-beds of the frail, 
which is the main part of a pastor’s 
duty, and likewise use I wish to 
die, as I have lived, among 5 | peo- 

le. But when all’s settled, I will 
awl better what to do. 

When we had got an inkling from. 
Mr Argent of wks the Colonel has 
left, and I do assure you, that money 
is not to be got, even in the way of 
legacy, without anxiety,—Mrs Pringle 
and I consulted together, and resolved 
that it was our first duty, as a token 
of our gratitude to the Giver of all 
Good to make our first outlay to the 
poor. So without saying a word either 
to Rachel, or to Andrew Pringle, my 
son, knowing that there was a daily wor- 
ship in the p oer of England, we slip- 
pet out of the house by ourselves, and 

iring a hackney conveyance, told the 

driver thereof to drive us to the high 

church of St Paul’s, This was out of 

mpanepert te Cevpne eninnest Pate 
3 
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lacy, but to Him befote whom both 
pope and are equal, as they are 
seen, merits of Christ Jesus. 
We had taken a guinea in our 


golden 
hand, but there was no broad at the 
door, and instead of a venerable elder 
lending sanctity to his office, by rea- 
son of his age, such as we see in the 
effectual institutions of our own nation- 
al church—the door was kept by a 
young man, much more like a writer's 
-clerk than one quali- 
fied to fill that station, which good 
ag David would have preferred to 
ing in tents of sin. However, 
we were not come to spy the naked. 
ness of the land, so we went up the 
outside stairs, and I asked at him for 
the plate ; “ Plate!” says he, “ why 
itson the altar!” I should have known 
this—the custom of old being to lay 
ings on the altar, but I had 
is the force you see of ha- 
bit, that the Charch of England is not 
so well reformed and purged as ours 
is from the abominations of the leaven 
of idolatry. We were then i 
forward, when he said to me as s 
ly as if I was going to take an advan- 
, “ you must pay here ;” ‘“ very 
wherever it is customary,” said 
I, ina _— ePriogle di . him the 
guinea. Mrs e e same. 
I cannot give you change,” cried he, 
a decorum ss if we had 
ing at a playhouse. “ It 
sachaes Abed ds,” said I, * keep it all.” 
Whereupon he was so converted by 
the mammon of iniquity, that he could 
not be civil enough he thought—but 
conducted us in and shewed us the 
marble monuments, and the French 
colours that were taken in the war, till 
the time of worship—nothing could 
an 
At e 0 n to sound, 
and we went inte the place of wor- 
an Re O Mr Micklewham, yon is 
a thin kirk. There was not a erin 


forby Mrs Pringle and me, saving and 
pes pe the relics of thet as- 
at the service. iat was said 


verity confess 
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lonian madam is now, indeed, but a 
“aco cutty. 

our return home to our lodg- 
ings, we found Andrew Pringle, my 
son, and Rachel, in great consternation 


about our absence. When we told 
them that we had been at worship, I 
saw they were both deeply affected, 
and I was pleased with my children, 
the more so, as you know I have 
had my doubts that Andrew Pringle’s 
inciples have not been strengthened 
by the reading of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Nothing more passed at. that 

time, for we were disturbed by a Ca 
tain Sabre that came up with us in 
the smack, calling to see how we were 
after our journey; and as he was a 
civil well-bred young man, which I 
marvel at, considering he’s a hussar 
dragoon, we took a coach, and went 
to see the lions, as he said, but instead 
of taking us to the Tower of London, 
as I expected, he ordered the man to 
drive us round the town. In our way 
h the city he showed us the 
Temple Bar, where Lord Kilmarnock’s 
head was placed after the rebellion, 
and pointed out the Bank of England 
and Royal Exchange. He said the 
steeple of the Exchange was taken 
down shortly ago—and that the late 
improvements at the bank were very 
d. I remembered having read in 

e Edinburgh Advertiser, some years 
past, that there was a great deal said 
in Parliament about the state of the 
Exchange, and the condition of the 
bank, which I could never thoroughly 
understand. And, no doubt, the tak- 
ing down of an old building, and the 
building up of a new one so near to- 
gether, must, in such a crowded city 
as this, be not only a great detriment 
to business, but dangerous to the 
community at large. 

After we had driven about for more 
than two hours, and neither seen 
lions nor any other curiosity, but only 
the outside of houses, we returned 
home, where we found a copperplate 
eard left by Mr Argent, the Colonel’s 
agent, with the name of his private 
dwelling-house. Both me and Mrs 
Pringle were confounded at the sight 
of this thing, and could not but think 
that it prognosticated no a c 
we had seen the gentleman himself in 
the forenoon. Andrew Pringle, my 
son, could give no satisfactory reason 
for such an extraordinary manifesta- 
tion of anxiety to see us, so that after 
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sitting in thorns at our dinner, I 
thought that we should see to the 
bottom of the business. Accordingly, 
a was summoned to the door, 
and me and Andrew Pringle, my son, 
got into it, and told the man to drive 
to second in the street where Mr Ar- 
gent lived, and which was the number 
of his house. The man got up, and 
away we went, but after he had 
driven an awful time, and stopping 
and inquiring at different places, he 
said there was no such house as Se- 
conds in the street, whereupon An- 
drew Pringle, my son, asked him 
what he meant, and the man said, 
that he supposed it was one Second’s 
Hotel, or Coffeehouse that we wanted. 
Now only think of the craftiness of 
the neer-da-weel, it was with some 
difficulty that I could get him to 
understand, that second was just as 
good as number two, for Andrew 
Pringle, my son, would not interfere, 
but lay back in the coach, and was 
like to split his sides at my confabu- 
lating with the hackney man. At 
long and length we got to the house, 
and were admitted to Mr Argent, who 
was sitting by himself in his library 
reading, with a plate of orangers, and 
two decanters with wine before him. 
I explained to him, as well as I could, 
my surprise and anxiety at seeing his 
card, at which he smiled, and said, it 
was merely a sort of practice that had 
come into fashion of late years, al- 


The impression which this letter 
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though we had been at his counting- 
house in the morning, he considered 
it requisite that he should call on his 
return from the city. I made the 
I 2 I a for the mistake 
e servant, having placed glasses 
on the table, we were invited to take 
wine. But I was grieved to think 
that so respectable a man should have 
had the bottles before him by himself, 
the more especially as he said his wife 
and daughters had gone to a party, 
and that he did not much like su 
sort of things. But for all that we 
found him a wonderful conversible 
man, and Andrew Pringle, my son, 
having read all the new books put out 
at Edinburgh, could speak with him 
on any subject. In the course of 
conversation they touched on politick 
economy, and Andrew Pringle, my 
son, in ing about cash in the 
Bank of England, told him what I 
had said concerning the alterations of — 
the Royal Exchange Sere with 
which Mr Argent seem eatly 
pleased, and jocosely pro as a 
toast, “ may the country never suffer 
more from alterations in the Ex- 
change, than the taking down of the 
steeple.” But as Mrs Pringle is want- 
ing to send a bit line under the same 
frank to her cousin Miss Mally Glen- 
cairn. I must draw to a conclusion, 
assuring you, that I am, dear sir, 
your sincere friend and pastor, 
ZACHABIAH PRINGLE. 


Ae 


made on the auditors of Mr Mickle- 





wham was highly favourable to the doctor—all bore testimony to his be- 
nevolence and piety, and Mrs Glibbans expressed, in very loquacious 
terms, her satisfaction at the neglect to which prelacy was aca cr . The 
only person who seemed to be affected by other than the most sedate feelings 
on the oceason, was the Rey. Mr Snodgrass, who was observed to smile in a 
very unbecoming manner at some parts of the doctor’s account of his reception 
at St Paul’s. Indeed, it was apparently with the utmost difficulty that the 
young an could restrain himself from giving liberty to his risible 
faculties. It is really surprising how differently the same thing affects dif- 
ferent le. ‘* The Doctor and Mrs Pringle giving a guinea at the door of 
St Paul’s for the poor need not make folk laugh,” said Mrs Glibbans, “ for 
is it not written, that whosoever giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord?” 
“ True, my dear Madam,” replied Mr Snodgrass, ‘“ but the Lord, to whom 
our friends in this case gave their money, is the Lord Bishop of London; 
all the collection made at the doors of St Paul’s Cathedral is, I understand, 
a perquisite of the Bishop’s.” In this the Rev. gentleman was not very cor- 
rectly informed, for, in the first place, it is not a collection, but an exaction ; 
and, in the second place, it is only sanctioned by the Bishop, who allows 
the inferior clergy to share the gains among themselves, Mrs Glibbans, 
however, on hearing his explanation, pa iaiy WS Gude be about us,” and 
pushing back her chair with a bounce, streaking down her gown at the same 
time with both her hands, added, “ no wonder that a judgment is the 
land, when we hear of money-changers in the temple.” Miss Mally Glen- 
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-caitn, to her gathering wrath and holy indignation, said, facctiously, 
“* Na, na, Glibbans, ye forget, there was na changing of money there. 
The man took the whole guineas. But not to make a controversy on the 


subject, Mr Snodgrass will now let us hear what Andrew Pringle, ‘ my son,’ 


has-said to him 


:"—-And the Reverend gentleman read the following letter 


with due circumspection, and in his best manner. 





Letrer X. 
Andrew Pringle, Esq. to the Reverend Charles Snodgrass. 


My Dear Frienp,—I have heard 
it alleged, as the observation of a 
great. traveller, that the manners of 
ce Sa a ns h- 
out Christendom are so much alike, 
that national peculiarities among them 
are scarcely perceptible. This is not 
correct ; the differences between those 
of London and Edinburgh are to 
me ye striking. It is not that 
they talk and orm the little eti- 
quettes of social intercourse different- 
ly; for in these respects they are ap- 

ently as similar as it is possible for 
Imitation to make them ; but the dif- 
ference to which I refer is an indescrib- 


able something which can only be com- 
fst to iarities of accent. They 
th the same language ; perha 


in classical purity of phraseology the 
fashionable deotehman is even pF 
to the Englishman, but there is a flat- 
ness of tone in his accent, a lack of 
what the musicians call expression, 
which gives a local and provincial ef- 
fect to his conversation, however, in 
other respects, learned and intelligent. 
It is so with his manners ; he conducts 
himself with equal ease, self-possession, 
and discernment, but the flavour of 
the metropolitan style is ing. 

I have been led to make these re- 
marks by what I noticed in the guests 
whom I met on Friday at young Ar- 
gent’s. It was a small party, only five 
strangers, but they seemed to be all 
particular friends of our host, and yet 
none of them appeared to be on any 
terms of intimacy with each other. In 
Edinburgh, such a party would have 
been at first a little cold ; each of the 
guests would there have paused to es- 
timate the characters of the several 
strangers before committing himself 
with any topic of conversation. But 
here, the circumstance of being brought 
together by a mutual friend produced 
at once the purest gentlemanly confi- 
dence; each, as it were, took it for 
granted that the persons whom he had 
come among were men of education 
and good-breeding, and, without deem- 
ing it at all necessary that he should 


know something of their respective 
political and philosophical principles, 
before venturing to speak on such sub- 
jects, discussed frankly, and as things 
unconnected with party feelings, in- 
cidental occurrences which in Edin- 
burgh would have been avoided as cal- 
culated to awaken animosities. 

But the most remarkable feature of 
the company, small as it was, consist- 
ed of the difference in the condition 
and character of the guests. In Edin- 
burgh the landlord, with the scrupu- 
lous care of a herald or genealogist, 
would, for a party, previously unac- 
quainted with each other, have chosen 
his guests as — as possible from 
the same rank of life; the London 
host had paid no respect to any such 
consideration—all the strangers were 
as dissimilar in fortune, profession, 
connections, and politics, as any four 
men in the class of gentlemen could 
well be. I never spent a more de~ 
lightful evening. 

The ablest, the most eloquent, and 
the most elegant man present, without 
question, was the son of a saddler, 
No expence had been spared on his 
education. His father, proud of his 
talents, had intended him for a seat 
in parliament; but Mr T—— him- 
self prefers the easy enjoyments of 
private life, and has kept himself aloof 
from politics and parties. Were I to 
form an estimate of his qualifications 
to excel in public speaking, by the 
clearness and beautiful propriety of 
his colloquial language, I should con- 
clude that he was still destined to per- 


form a distinguished part. But he is , 


content with the liberty of a private 
station, as a spectator only, and, per- 
haps, in that he shows his wisdom ; 
for undoubtedly such men are not 
cordially received among hereditary 
statesmen, unless they evince a cer- 
tain suppleness of principle, such as 
we have seen in the conduct of more 
than one political adventurer. 

The next in point of effect was 
oung C—— G——. He evidently 
anguished under the influence of in- 

















disposition, which, while it added to 
the natural gentleness of his manners, 
diminished the impression his. accom- 
plishments would otherwise have made 
—I was tly struck with the mo- 
desty with which he offered his opi- 
nions, and could scarcely credit that 
he was the same individual whose elo- 
quence in parliament is by many com- 
even to Mr Canning’s, and whose 
firmness of principle is so universally 
acknowledged, that no one ever sus- 
‘pects him of being liable to change. 
You may have heard of his poem 
© On the restoration of learning in 
the east,” the most ry geen prize 
essay that the English universities 
have produced for many years. The 
in which he describes the ta- 
ents, the researches, and learning of 
Sir William ‘Jones, is worthy of the 
imagination of Burke, and yet, with 
all this oriental splendour of fancy, he 
has the reputation of being a patient 
and methodical man of business. He 
looks, however, much more like a poet 
and a student, than an orator and a 
statesman; and were statesmen the 
sort of personages which the spirit of 
the age attempts to represent them, I, 
for one, should lament that a young 
man, of so many amiable 
qualities, all so tinted with the bright 
lights of a fine enthusiasm, should 
ever have been pes 3 a. the 
moonlighted groves an ois- 
ae of Meats coll mae lamp- 
smelling and factious debates 
of St Stephen’s chapel. Mr G. cer- 
tainly belongs to that high class of 
gifted men who, to the honour of the 
age, have redeemed the literary cha- 
racter from the charge of unfitness for 
the concerns of public business ; and 
he has shown that talents for affairs of 
state, connected with literary predi- 
lections, are not limited to mere re- 
viewers, as some of your old class- 
fellows would have the world to be- 
lieve. When I contrast the quiet un- 
obtrusive developement of Mr G.’s 
character with that bustling and ob- 
streperous elbowing into notice of 
some of those to whom the Edinburgh 
Review owes half its fame, and com- 
pare the pure and steady lustre of his 
elevation, to the rocket-like abberra- 
tions and perturbed blaze of their still 
uncertain course, I cannot but think 
that we have overrated, if not their 
ability, at least their wisdom in the 
management of public affairs. 
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The third of the party was a little 
Yorkshire baronet. He was formerly 
in Parliament, but left it, as he says, 
on account of its i ities, and 
the bad hoursit kept. He is a Whig, 
I a in Laas and indeed 
one might guess as much by looki 
at him ; for I have always Kara 9 
that your Whigs have something odd 
and particular about them. On mak- 
ing the same sort of remark to Argen 
who, by the way, is a high ministeri 
man, he observed, the thing was not 
to be wondered at, considering that 
the Whigs are exceptions to the 
nerality of mankind, which na y 
accounts for their being always in the 
minority. Mr T——, the saddler’s 
son, who overheard us, said, slyly, 
** that it might be so, but if it be true 
that the wise are few compared te the 
multitude of the foolish, things would 
be better managed by the minority 
than as they are at present.” 

The fourth guest was a stock broker, 
a shrewd compound, with all charity 
be it spoken, of knavery and humour. 
He is by profession an epicure, but I 
suspect his accomplishments in that 
capacity are not very well founded ; I 
would almost say, judging by the evi- 
aig a of craft oes i - — 
in his siognomy, that the ve 
been pe 5 4 of the means of 
getting into g com » to drive 
the more earnest trade pn 
ing. Argent evidently understood his 
true character, though he treated him 
with jocular familiarity. I thought it 
a fine example of the intellectual su- 
periority of T———, that he seemed to 
view him with dislike and contempt. 
But I must not give you my reasons 
for so thinking, as you set no value on 
my own particular philosophy, besides, 
my paper tells me, that I have onl 
room left to say, that it would be dif- 
ficult in Edinburgh to bring such a 
party together; and yet they affect 
there to have also a metropolitan 
character. In saying this, I mean 
only with reference to manners, 
the methods of behaviour in each of 
the company were precisely similar— 
there was no eccentricity, but only 
that distinct and decided individuality 
which nature gives, and which no ac- 
quired habits can change,—each, how- 
ever, was the representative of a class, 
and Edinburgh has no classes exactl 
of the same kind as those to whi 
they belonged,—Y ours truly, 


ANDREW PRINGLE. 
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Just as Mr Snodgrass concluded the last sentence, yar Jemmy —— 


T——n, one of the Clyde skippers, who had fallen 
a groan, that it set the whole company a laugh. 


extravagant snore, followed by 


» gave such an 


ing, and interrupted the critical strictures which would otherwise have 


been made on Mr Andrew Pringle’s epistle. 
and could not tell whether the land a-head was 


of the company thought the observation not 


that Miss Mally, their hostess, would fae 
Pringle’s communication. To this request that 


“ J thought myself in a 

Plada or the Lady Isle.” 

i icable to what they had been 

Isabella Todd then begged 

vour the company with Mrs 
iderat , 


« D——n it,” said Jemmy, 


maiden ornament of the Kirkgate, deemed it necessary, by way 
of preface to the latter, to say, “ Yea’ ken that Mrs Pringle’s a managing 


woman, and ye maunna 
In the meantime, having 


any metaphysical philosophy from her. 
en the letter 


her pocket, and placed her 


on that fanctionary of the face, which was destined to wear spec- 


tacles, she began as follows :— 





Letrer XI. 
Mrs Pringle to Miss Mally Glencairn. 


My pear Miss Matty,—We have 
been at the counting-house, and got- 
ten a sort of a satisfaction: what the 
upshot may be, I canna take it upon 
myself to prognostricate, but when the 
war comes to the warst, I think that 
baith Rachel and Andrew will have a 
nest egg, and the doctor and me may 
sleep sound on their account, if the 
nation does na break, as the Argle- 
barglers in the House of Parliament 
have been threatening : for all the Cor- 
nal’s fortune is sunk at present in the 

cents. Howsomever, it’s our no- 
tion, when the legacies are paid off, to 
lift the money out of the funds, and 
place it at interest on hairetable 
securitie. But ye will hear after from 
us, before things come to that, for the 
delays, and the goings and the com- 
ings in this town of London, are past 
ex) n. 
he” yet, we have been wae fair- 
ex ng in a coach from one 
mh sy another ; but the 
and me was at the he-kirk of 
Saint Paul’s, for a purpose that I need 
not’ tell you, as it was a-doing with 
the right hand what the left should 
not know. I could na say that I had 
there’ great pleasure, for the preacher 
was very cauldrife, and read every 
word, and then there was such a beg- 
gary of popish prelacy, that it was 
compassionate to a Christian to see. 
e are to dine at Mr Argent’s, the 
Cornal’s hadgint, on Sunday, and me 
and Rachel have been getting some- 


thing for the okasion. Our landlady, 

Mrs Sharkly, has recommended us to 

ane of the most fashionable millinders 

in London, who keeps a grand shop in 
7 


Cranburn Alla, and she has brought us 
arteecles to look at ; but I was surpris- 
ed they were not finer, for I thought 
them of a vera inferior qualaty, which 
she said was because they were not 
made for no costomer, but for the 
public. 

The Argents seem as if they would 
be discreet peeple, which, to us who 
are here in the jaws of jeopardy, would 
be a great confort—for I am no overly 
satisfeet with many things. What 
would ye think of buying coals by the 
stimpert, for any thing that I know, 
and then setting up the poker afore 
the ribs, instead of blowing with the 
bellies to make the fire burn? I was 
of a pinion that the Englishers were 
naturally wasterful ; but I can ashure 
you this is no the case at all—and I 
am beginning to think that the way of 
leeving from hand to mouth is great 
fragality, when ye consider that all is 
left in the logive hands of uncercum- 

servans. 

But what gives me the most concern 
at this time, is one Captain Sabre of 
the n Hozars, who come up in 
the smak with us from Leith, and is 
looking more after our Rachel than I 
could wish, now, that she might seb 
her cap to another sort of object. But 
he’s of a respectit family, and the 
a lad himself is no to be despisid, 

owsomever, I never likit officir-men 
of any description, and yet the thing 
that makes me look down on the cap- 
tain, is all owing to the cornal, who 
was an officer of the native poors of 
India, where the pay must indeed 
have been extrordinar, for who ever 
heard either of a cornal, or any offi- 
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cer whomsoever, making a hundred 
thousand pounds in our regiments, no 


that I say the cornal has so meikle 
to us. 

Tell Mrs Glibbans that I have not 
heard of no sound preacher as yet in 
London, the want of which, is no 
doubt the great cause of the crying 
sins of the place; what would she 
think to hear of newspapers selling by 
tout of horn on the Lord’s day ; and 
on the Sabbath night, the change 
houses are more throng than on the 
Saturday. I am told, but as yet I 
cannot say that I have seen the evil 
myself with my own eyes, that in the 
summer time there are tea-gardens 
where the tradesmen go to smoke their 
pipes of tobacco, and to entertain their 
wives and children, which can be no- 
thing less then a bringing of them to 
an untimely end. But you will be 
surprised to hear, that no such thing 
as whusky is to be had in the public 
houses, where they drink only a dead 
sort of bear ; and that a bottle of true 
jennyinn London porter is rarely to be 
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oe in the — town—all kinds of 
piple getti eir portor in pewtir 
cans, and a ladie calls for in the aaa 
ing to take away what has been yoused 
over night. But what I most miss is 
the want of creem. The milk here is 
just skimm, and I doot not, likewise 
well-watered—as for the water, a 
drink of clear wholesame water 
is not within the bounds of London ; 
and truly, now may I say, that I have 
learnt what the blessing of a cup of 
cold water is. 

Tell Miss Nanny Eydent, that the 
day of the burial is now settled, when 
we are going to Windsor Castle to see 
the prescesson—and that by the end 
of the wick, she may expect the 
fashons from me with all the particu- 
lars. Till then, I am, my dear Miss 
Mally, Your friend and wellwisher, 

JANET PRINGLE. 

Noto Beny—Give my kind. com- 

liments to Mrs Glibbzns, and let her 

on that I will, after Sunday, give 

her an account of the state of the 
Gospel in London. 





Miss Mall 
ly agreed 
ether father, son, or daughter. 
and Mrs Glibbans was rising to go 


paused when she had 


that they were going to bring “ the carts” into 


however, assuring her, that no such 


read the letter, and it was unanimous- 


t Mrs Pringle gave a more full account of London, than 
By this time the night was far advanced, 


away, apprehensive, as. she observed, 
e room. Upon Miss Mally 


transgression was meditated, but that 





she intended to treat them with a bit nice Highland-mutton ham, and eggs, 
of her own laying, that worthy pillar of the Relief Kirk consented to remain. 

It was past eleven o’clock when the party broke up; Mr M‘Gruel, with 
Mr Snodgrass, and Mr Micklewham, walked home ther, and as they 
were crossing the Red burn bridge, at the entrance of Eglintoun wood,—a 
es well noted from ancient times for preternatural appearances, Mr 

icklewham declared, that he — he heard something purring among 
the bushes ; upon which Mr M‘Gruel makes an observation, stating, that it 
could be nothing but the effect of Lord North’s s ale in his weak 
head, adding, by way of explanatien, that the Lord N here spoken of, 
was Willy Grieve, celebrated in Irvine for the stre and flavour of his 
brewing, and that in addition to a plentiful supply of his best, Miss 
Mally had entertained them with tamarind » constituting, in the 
opinion of Mr M‘Gruel, a natural cause to produce all the 
pteternatural purring that terrified the domine. 
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MARY'S MOUNT. 


1. 
Wo, standing on this rural spot, 
With groves above, and fields around, 
Would, pausing, e’er indulge the thought, 
That armies thronged the lower ground ; 
Or image neighing steed, or fear 
‘That trump or drum salute his ear ; 
Or think this leafy screen enfolded, 
A being of as tragic fate, 
As lovely, and unfortunate, 
As Nature ever moulded ! 


2. 
Traced like a map, the landscape lies 

In cultured beauty stretching wide ; 
There Pentland’s green acclivities ; 

There Ocean, with its azure tide ; 
There Arthur’s Seat; and, gleaming thro 
Thy southern wing, Dunedin blue ! 
While, in the orient, Lammer’s daughters, 

A distant giant range are seen, 
North Berwick Law, with cone of green, 
And Bass amid the waters. 


3. 
Wrapt in the mantle of her wo, 
Here agonized Mary stood 
And saw contending hosts below, 
posing, meet in deadly feud ; 
With hilt to hilt, and hand to hand, 
The children of one mother land 
For battle come. The banners flaunted , 
Amid Carberry’s beechen grove ; 
And kinsmen, braving kinsmen, strove 
Undaunting, and undaunted. 


4 

Silent the queen in sorrow stood, 

When Bothwell, starting forward, said, 

** The cause is mine—a nation’s blood, 

Go, tell yon chiefs, should not be shed ; 

Go, bid the bravest heart advance 

In single fight, to measure lance 

With me, who wait prepared to meet him !”— 
“ Fly !—Bothwell, fly !—it shall not be.”— y 
She wept—she sobbed—on bended knee 

Fair Mary did entreat him. 

5. 
** T go,” he si —* the war is mine, 
A Nero could not injure thee ;— 
My lot on earth is sealed, but thine 
Shall long and —_ and happy be !— 

This last farewell—this struggle o'er, 

- - We ne’er shall see each other more— 

Now loose thy hold! poor broken-hearted—” 
She faints—she —Upon his roan 
The bridle reins in haste are thrown.— 

The pilgrim hath departed. 
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6. 
we oe 
A fugitive is own ; 
inguiand—denarted-—dlonalato— 


A weed on Niagara thrown ; 
A Cain among the sons of men ; 
A pirate on the ocean ; then, 
A Scandinavien ive fettered 
To die amid the du gloom : 
If earthly chance, or heavenly doom 
Is dark :—but so it mattered. 


1. 
Daughter of Scotland ! beautiful, 


d what falls to human lot, 
Thy hing features rendered dull, 
The visions of a poet’s thought. 


Thy voice was music on the deep, 
When winds are hushed, and waves asleep, 
In mould and mind by far excelling, 
> Cleopatra on the ae i 
Of Cydnus vanquishing the brave, 
Or Troy’s ceiplohiont Helen ! 
8. P 
Thy very sun in clouds arose, 
lightful flower of Holyrood ! 
Thy span was tempest-fraught, thy woes 
Should make thee pitied by the good. 
Poor Mary! an untimely tomb 
Was thine, with prison of gloom, 
A crown, and rebel crowds beneath thee, 
A lofty fate—a lowly fall ! 
Thou wert a woman, and let all 
Thy faults be buried with thee! A. 





ELecy 
Composed on the Field of Pinkie. 


Beuo », already from the southern sky, 
While rapidly the hue of day declines— 

Down on a peaceful world, with golden eye, 
O’er a white cloud the star of evening shines. 


How silently the beams of crimson light, “% 


Decaying, leave the oak’s um 
How silently the mantle of the night, 
Outspread, is deepening on yon mountain side. 


Who e’er would think, whose peace-enraptur’d eye 
Broods on the gloom of this “rraching won, 
That battle swept with rustling garments by, 
And dying groans disturbed its solitude ! 
Yes ! ‘mid these fields the standard was unfurl’d, 
And serried spears were glittering inthe sun; __ 
Loud neighed the war-steeds, and the west wind curl'd 
Locks, that were bloody ere the fight was done! 


And ’neath the.yery turf en which ye tread, 
All bright with bloom, the bones uncoffin’d lie, 
Of such as, bent upon heroic deed, : 
Were by opposing weapons doomed to .. 
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Yes! many a mother’s Pride, and father’s joy, 
Here, by disastrous fate, from earth was swept ; 
And, while they marvell’d what delayed their boy, 
On each cold grave her dews pale Evening wept. 
Ant oe Ge ee pao eel 

; "d—languished for the youth belov’d in vain ; 
Till hope, long baffled, yielded to despair, 

And welcome death relieved the heart from pain. 


And yon small streamlet, limpid now and clear, 
*Mid woven wild flowers winding on its way 

Thro’ waste and trodden a with slaughter drear, 
Ran dark and bloody ? the livelong day. * 


centuries have circled round since then ; 
And they, who fell, or triumph’d on that day, 
Alike are hid in death’s unfathom’d den, 
Melted from sight, and mouldered into clay ! 


Victors and vanquish’d—both are vanish’d now ! 
Like doom hath swept pursuers and pursued ; 

Above their bones hath pass’d the vernal plow, 
Or cypress shades their church-yard solitude. 


Yes! gallant spirits, that have proudly thought 
To earn the meed of everlasting fame, we 

Have pass’d unhonour’d by the prize they sought, 
Nor left behind one vestige in a name! 


Oh! would that Man would kneel at Wisdom’s shrine, 
And Truth aside the shades of Error rend ; 

That Sin would list “ the still small voice” divine, 
And thoughtless hearts regard their latter end! 


The sheep-bell’s tinkle on the breezes borne, 

With Music’s dying strain, salutes the ear ; 
And, save the rustle of the ripening corn, 

No other sounds can aw’d Attention hear. 


What see’st thou now, resplendent Evening Star ? 
Nought but the quiet woods, and darkened stream ; 
The shadowy azure mountain-tops afar, 
And clouds yet bright with day’s departing beam. 
Peaceful and silent, Pinkie’s turrets peer 
Above the summits of the twilight grove ; 
And History’s tongue alone records that here 
The war-cry sounded, and the mighty strove. 


Here may the een ter at . § 
Slow-pacing, thoughtful, o’er the quiet lawn, 
the weaknesses of human pride, 
And sigh that men should be the foes of man ! 








A 





* Tradition reports, that the burn of Pinkie ran crimsoned with blood for three days 
after the battle ; in the context the liberty has been taken of shortening the term. 
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TO MARGARET. 


Let Fortune frown ; let Sorrow reign ; 
Thou, ever smiling, meet’st my sight ; 
Thy bosom’s sunshine can disdain 
To yield its empire to the night. 
Of change thy mind no shadow knows, 
Thou art superior to its sway ; 
Mild as the dawn, when orient glows, 
And tranquil as the eve of day. 
Without thy smile to gild the scene, 
And bid the shades of sorrow flee, 
Life had a rayless vision been, 
And earth a wilderness to me !— 
What more than thee could passion seek ?>— 
In vernal softness ever fair, 
There is a lustre on thy cheek 
To bless the eye that gazes there: 
And thou hast that which charms no less, 
A link ’tween heaven and earth below, 
A heart that melts in tenderness, 
At every tale and tone of wo! 


I would to heaven thou could’st forget, 
There e’er was such as me on earth, 
I would to heaven we ne’er had met, 
If only grief reward thy worth: 
Oh ! often, it hath pained my heart, 
Desponding with its load of care, 
To think in it thou bor’st a part, 
And never changed, and still would’st bear : 


Like some benign, supernal power, 
To cheer my bosom by its beams, 
For ever, on my lonely hour, 
The lustre of thy spirit gleams ; 
For ever, in my evening walk 
My footsteps undirected stray, 
To where, in fondly whispered talk, 
We oft have lived the eve away ! 
The eglantine perfumes the air, 
The hawthorn blossoms on the spot ; 
I think of thee—who art not there ; 
I listen—but I hear thee not ; 
I my hand across my brow, 
Fand muse on days that we have seen, 
Contrasting the ppy now, ; 
With all the raptures that have been! 
I turn me to the happy years, 
When first our hearts together clung ; 
When ardent hope o’ermastered fears, . 
And love was warm, and life was young : 
I turn me to the glowing scenes, pt 
It was our happy lot to share ;— 
A lapse of darkness intervenes, 
Triumphant o’er the joys that were : 
But still, upon my mind, they rise 
In autumn sweetness, rich and warm, 
As when they first did bless mine eyes ; 
As when they first my heart did charm ! 





* A’s request shall be most gladly com 
do s0, 


To Margaret. 

Oh ! think upon the lovely nights— 

For we hole veuaaal hay such ; 
Oh! think upon our lost 

And do not deem a tear too much ! 
When, thro’ the pee we ev A te moon, 

Careering, cleaves 3 
Around thee gaze, and think how soon 

The summer of the soul can fly ! 
How soon, before unwelcome truth, 

The rapturous dreams of hope can fade ; 
How fast the visions of our youth, 

Sink from the sunshine to the shade! 
Is happiness the aim of man, 

The end, and object of his care ? 
How doth he waste his little span, 

On empty trifles, light as air ! 
His are the selfish aims of life ; 

For these he-sacrifices rest ; 
His years are an eternal strife, 

*T ween promised joy, and hope unblest. 
Oh ! could he list to Wisdom’s tongue, 

And give the reins to Nature's hands, 
And let his heart be ever young, 

To sink, or swell, as she commands : 
Then, then a ier, nobler race 

Would tread weary walks of earth ; 
And Vice would shrink Virtue’s face, 

And Wealth subservient be to Worth. 
My time below has not been much ; 

But I have witnessed storm and shine, 
And never tasted blessings such 

As those my heart hath shared with thine. 
And thou, in proud fidelity, 

Hast stood my beacon h the night, 
And shed, athwart the moonless sea, 

Thy faithful and unfailing light : 
And, when the waves of error drove 


To bid the wanderer welcome home. 
And since the charm will never break 

Which bound, and binds my heart to thine, 
If grief and joy our portion make, 

Oh ! be the sorrows only mine ! 
For thine a constancy hath been, 

Which could the of we endure ; 
In doubt that ever stood serene, 

In trial and temptation pure. 
Tho’ many a change, since first we met, 

Hath, ing, come to mar my lot, 
Thou wert too noble to forget, 

And too well loved to be forgot. 
And, though no earthly recompense 

To thy benignant heart be given, 
Thou hast thy treasure far from hence, 
: -_ thy reward awaits in heaven ! 

816, 





A*. 
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plied with, whenever he puts it in our power to 
C.N. 
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HORA. GERMANICA. 


No VI. 


Hore Germanice. 





The Opening of King Yngurd. 


Kine Yngurd, the greatest and most 
affecting of all the works of Adolphus 
Mullner, is in form a regular tragedy 
of five acts; but such is its length, 


that, in wspl gay ee it has ge- 
nerally been split into two parts. Thi 
is a thing which we suspect no English 
audience could ever be brought to to- 
lerate ; but a German theatre, instead 
of containing few except mere lovers 
of spectacle, effect, and declamation, 
(as ours too often do) is filled with 
persons who have bestowed deep and 
deliberate study on the philosophy of 
the drama,—who place, not only 
decent attention, but an enthusiastic 
earnestness, at the free service of any 
author of genius—and frem whom, 
therefore, such a poet as Mullner can 
seldom demand, in vain, any measure 
of indulgence. What renders the in- 
—— demanded Wy King Yngurd 
still greater than might be expected, 
is this, that the first representation, 
that of the two opening acts, cannot be 
said to offer any action of interest, far 
less to conclude any one: it is merely 
the preparation for the real life and 
business of the drama. 

We have found, on consideration, 
that it would be quite impossible for 
us to do any thing like justice to the 
whole of King Yngurd in one Maga- 
zine-paper ; and have, therefore, to 
request the attention of our readers, 
for the present, to a sketch and a spe- 
cimen of the Proemium merely. Un- 
less we be very greatly mistaken, the 
skilfulness of Mullner’s exposition of 
the groundwork will sufficiently delight 
our more critical readers, while _ _ 
ers of and passion wi 
enough pre es here to make them 
amends for -all they may miss. It is 
commonly said, that it isa bad thing to 
divide a subject in a periodical work ; 
but there are exceptions to every rule. 

King Yngurd, our readers must be 
told, is a mere imaginary king ; for the 
poet says, in a sonnet prefixed to the 

lay, that his object has been to em- 
y, not the truth of any actual and 
determinate set of events, but “ the 
truth that never was and yet is al- 
ways,” the truth of human character 


and passion. This hero is a King of 
Norway, ruling in right, not of blood, 
for he was born a t—but of 
marriage, for he had espoused the 
daughter of a preceding monarch ; and 
of covenant—for, onthe day of that 
marriage, he had been publicly associ- 
ated in the government by his father- 
in-law, and r ised by the whole 
of the people as the rightful partaker 
and successor of their monarch’s em- 
pire ; and lastly and chiefly, in right 
of possession—for he has already, when 
the drama commences, ruled for many 
years, and nobly supported, by his he- 
roic character, the whole dignity both 
of the crown and the nation. 

There is a formidable claimant, 
however, for the sceptre, which has 
so long been placed in the hands of 
King Yngurd. ttfried, the father- 
pe of “that cat » after Yn- 
gurd’s marriage with his daughter, 
and the already mentioned, ven and 
voluntary assumption of the bride- 
groom into a share of the royal autho- 
rity—had himself fallen in love with 
a princess of Denmark.’ He married 
her, and, dying within twelvemonths 
after, left her dnt. Had she 
given birth toa hter, the natural 
right of Yngurd’s wifé' would have 
remained of course in-full-vigour ; but 
she bare a son, and the appearance of 
the boy might well give Yngurd cause 
to fear for the durability of his own 
sovereignty. Yngurd, however, ruled 
for some time with undisputed sway, 
because such as thought he had no 
right to be king of Norway, were com- 
pelled to acknowledge that he was the 
natural guardian of the infant prince, 
and the natural protector of the king- 
dom during his meek 

Ere long, Braunhilda, the queen 
dowager, being afraid that Yngurd 
would never resign his crown to her 
son (Oscar), removed with him back 
to the court of her own father in Den- 
mark, and there the boy grows up to 
be a man. Yngurd, in the mean 
time, continues to govern Norway 
wisely in peace, and to be the success 
ful and glorious leader against her ene- 
mies in war. The custom of power has 
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full leisure to ripen within his breast 
into a settled passion, and nothing is 
farther from his thoughts than to di- 
vest himself of his sceptre, in order to 
place it in the hands of his wife's 
youthful brother, with whose opening 
character he has had no opportunities 
of rendering himself personally ac- 

uainted. He has no son himself in- 
deed-—but one daughter, Asla, whom 
he of course wishes to reign after him. 

At length some symptoms of disaf- 
fection towards Yngurd’s government, 
observed in certain districts of his 
realm, conspire with the natural incli- 
nations of Alf, king of Denmark, in 
favour of his nephew ; and he, with 
Queen Braunhilda, Prince Oscar, and 
a numerous train of counsellors and 
warriors, of a sudden makes his ap- 

ce off the coast of Norway. 
But the extracts which follow might 
perhaps have rendered all the explana- 
tion from us unnecessary. 

One leading difficulty with which 
every dramatic author has to contend, 
is to explain the ground-work of his 
plot—the preliminary chain of events 
+ gee nt be known in order _ 

audience may sympathize with, 
and comprehend, "na ante of which 
the drama properly consists. This is 
sometimes effected by the introduction 
of long continued stories ; than which, 
we well know, although we have al- 
ready been partly trespassers in that 
sort ourselves, there is nothing under 
which both audience and actors are 
moreimpatient. Mullner, however, has 
opened his play in the most skilful as 
well as effective manner, by the fol- 
lowing animated dialogue between 
two soldiers ; which, for the sake of 
the more full explanation it affords, 
we insert entire. On account of 
the character and manners of the 
two sentinels, however, this dialogue, 
- well as the conversation of the rude 
en in act second) would, per- 
haps, have been better if translated 
into prose, rather than into any kind 

of verse. 

ACT I. 
Scene I. 


(A hall in King Yngurd’s castle. Tempest 
and lightning from without. Erichson 
asleep on a chair ; his helmet lying near 
him on the table. Jarl stands opposite to 
him at a window, and looks out at the 
storm. The hall is dimly illuminated by 
a lamp hanging from the centre. 
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Jarl. (Half turned to Erichson, whom he 
believes awake.) 
This is the devil’s own weather—Heayen 
protect us ! 
I marvel that the roof-tree can support it— 
I have been driven about the world, ’tis true, 
Like leaves before the chill November’s 
blast, 
But such a mixture wild of warring seasons 
Have gs known till now. When we be. 


The snow flakes whirling in their giddy 


ce, 
And know not if they rise from earth below 
Or fall from Heaven, we deem ’tis winter 


reigns : 
But summer joins with these her lightnings 
fierce, 
And hurls them at our iron-pointed towers. 
Tis Sea the weather even as with man- 
Before it has resolv’d on good or evil, 
As between fire and flood a war must rise, 
And the ey ocean with the skies con- 
tend ;— 
Nay, one may die ere yet the conflict ends 
Of cold and heat :—and, mark me, friend, 
the world 
Itself will one day perish, while dame Na- 
ture 


Doubts if ’tis time to swelter or to freeze. 
(Erichson is silent. Jarl draws nearer.) 
I think he sleeps.—Ho, comrade, wake I 


say. 
Erich. (starting up.) 
How now ? Who dares to break the queen’s 
Pou 
I have the watch. 
Jarl. (smiling.) Bravo Sir Erichson ! 
Thou art a faithful liegeman. If thou 
hold’st 
The watch, thou dream’st thereon. 
Erich. What wouldst thou then ? 
Jarl. Only to while away an hour with 


I leve not silence in the desolate hall, 
When thus the tempest rages, and almost 
The roof-tree breaks above us, and we hear 
Dragons and witches down the chimney 
roar. 
Erich. Believ’st thou in such guests ? 
Jarl, At times—And thou ? 
Erich. Nay—Heaven forbid! What 
mean’st thou ? 
Jarl. One must think 
On fire where smoke arises— War, indeed, 
Is like a chariot which the devil drives. 
Who sits therein knows not if he shall bring 
Destruction on his own or foreign fields. 
Erich. Thou mak’st me anxious.—Are 
there news arrived ? 
Has the king met already with his foes ? 
Jarl. No: but the summer’s heat with 
frost is blended— 
It snows-and lightens. 
Erich. What may this betoken ? 
Jarl. Please Heaven ’tis nought, 
Erich. It happens so at times. 
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Jarl. Was it not so in that unhappy year The LignTnine is King Yngurd, whose 
When Ottfried died ? bright sword 
Erich. Aye, that indeed is true. Flashes like fire upon his enemies— 
Jarl. Now, mark me, when a comet with Erich. (interrupting him with animation.) 
is trai Now, this is true !—He is the flame from 
heaven ! 


his train 
Sweeps through the chambers of the starry 
heaven 


I heed it not ; yet to myself I say, — 
It must betoken something not yet ripe : 
But when a north-light through the hemi- 


Mounts like a stream of mingling blood and 


b] 
Then, lo! methinks Heaven threatens us 
more nearly, 
And if misfortune comes, it comes in haste. 
Erich. Thou art not wise—The north- 
light brings cold weather, 
And this is all. . 
Jarl. Yet in Franconia, 
Where first my life to warfare was devoted, 
The weather is the namesake of the times ; 
Suffering and tempest ever are allied : 
This in bad times still comes to my remem- 
brance. 
Now, listen, through the castle how it 


moans, 
So that one’s hair might stand on end to 
hear it— 
Can this, my friend, betoken good to Nor- 


way ? 
Erich. Pshaw! let the weather be the 
weather only, 
It augurs nothing. 
Jarl. Be it so. Yet I 
Have from this conflict wild of snow, 
FROST, LIGHTNING, 
Drawn to myself this wise interpretation. 
King ALF of Denmark, that cold prudent 


man, 
Who moves with caution, and securely con- 


quers, 
He is the Frost, that binds up lake and 


stream. 
Then, if he comes, he sends the snow 

before him, 

That soft and white, like swans’-down, gent- 
ly falls, 

And settles on the bosom of the land. 

The Snow is Oscar, who, with influ- 
ence bland, 


Can, like a child’s tear, glide into the heart, 
In whom our monarch Yngurd only sees 
(Or feigns to see) a bastard, while king Alf 
Acknowledges in him the rightful heir 
Of Norway, Ottfried’s son, because he calls 
King Ottfried’s widow mother. 

Then his mother, 
Of Danish birth (unwillingly we name her) 
Who for twelve months narrow’d the heart 


use 
Of good king Oitfried, and a barrier rais’d 
Between a father’s and a daughter’s love, 
Til) nature’s bonds at last were broke in 


sunder ; 

This mother of a strife that rages still 

She is the Storm who brings the Snow 
and Frost. 


To — once has fought with Yngurd, 
ear 
Henceforth must be unknown. His is the 


He is our master born, although not sprung 
From race imperi 

Jarl. There misfortune lowers, 
> T were better were it otherwise—One ounce 
Of royal blood, how much it will avail 
Thou canst not reckon—tho’, ’tis true, the 


cheek 
Wherein it dwells not, is no whit less bloom- 


ing 
Erich. (warmly.) How ?—Dar’st thou 
doubt of our King Yngurd’s right ? 
Fy, sir, this is not well. Held we not here 
The watch together, with my sword should I 
Thine error prove ! 
Jarl. And so should I, if thou 
Had’st doubted in thy turn. But for this 
once, 
Prove with the tongue. I long to hear thee 
§ 


The king’s right hangs by slender threads. 
Erich. He wears 
And will defend the crown. Let this suffice ! 
Jarl. Who were his parents ?—humble 
bauers, who dwelt 
On the small island Lesso—not less near 
To Denmark than to Norway. I was there, 
And knew them well. The good old people 
trembled, 
If one of princes spoke or princely wars ; 
Yet Yngurd, bornand bred up to the plough, 
With watchful ears drank every word ! 
(He perceives that Erichson has again seat- 
ed himself, and seems lost in thought.) 
Not so 
Dost thou—no matter.—I shall talk 
Right willingly. — Well, never evenindreams 
Had these good people thought that in their 


son 

A soldier lurk’d, that one day would assume 

The crown of Norway. But that for a 
bauer 

His talents fitted not—zhis much they knew; 

And therefore, from their savings, they re- 
solved 

To send him on the mainland, to obtain 

Some learning from the schools. He might 
have gone 

Or south or north; but Fate, (the Devil 
onl e 

Knows what are its designs,) all for itself 

It sows, reaps, and devours, and man’s free 
will 


So boasted, is at last but blind obedience. 
Well then, this Yngurd—ha ! where was I 
now ? 
Thou interrupt me ever ! 
Erich. (smiling.) Hast thou heard 
One word ? 
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Jari. Thou hear’st me not. This inter- 


rupts me. 
No one well, if he is thus unheeded. 
Erich. Well, if it aids thee, I shall hear 
thy tale. 
Jarl. (still peevishly.) paslionan. Yn- 
gurd had not sail’d to ’ 
He had not been the favourite of King Ott- 
fried— 
Nor won the crown. Now, tell me, can this 
ive 
Imperial sen ?—Sail thou where’er thou 


ty 
Or south or north, thou art Sir Erichson. 
Erich. And thou Sir Jarl. But yet me- 
thinks thou know’st 
The hero Ottfried’s formal testament, 
That Yngurd as the kingdom's heir con- 
firmed— 


Jarl. Nay, this is null and void.—No 


ent rights 
In law prevail against a son. 
£E But Y 


Is not our king b hment rights alone, 

He was the ween’ choice. Even ere the 
death . 

Of Ottfried, to his son-in-law we swore 

Homage and fealty. 

Jarl. Nay, remember’st thou ? 
Thecommons were against him. They affirm’d 
He was, by his low birth, unfit. Whate’er 
His deeds in war, yet he was still a bauer, 
And would mow down the people like a 

field 
Of corn. Now tell me, has it not been so ? 
Erich. Thou mak’st me angry. Would’st 
thou blame the lion 
Who shakes the gad-flies from his mane ?— 


the boar, 

By hounds attack’d, who with his teeth re- 
sists them ? 

*T was for the hand of Irma, not the king- 


dom, . 
That Y fought and conquer’d. 
Jarl. Um! whoe’er 
Has gain’d a princess, deems that Heaven 
Ww ay = 
ill grant i 
Erich. Well, if it were 60, 
Why should’st thou blame him ? Norway’s 
law denies 
The reins of empire to a female hand. 
But other laws dwell in a father’s heart— 
Ubo the Dane (in virtue of an old 
And union of the crowns) 
from king Ottfried's grave to mount 
his throne— 
This to prevent, did Ottfried give the king- 


To that young champion who for Irma 
t 
At all the knightly tournaments, and call’d 


Her name aloud amid the rage of battle. 
So should the daughter in her father’s house 
Inhabit still. 

Jarl. Thence, eighteen years ago, 
Rose the first war. 

Er. Heaven weighed the right. The scale 
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Se prevailed. The good swords 


join 
Of Yngurd and of Ottfried, drove the troops 

Of Ubo back into the heart of Denmark, 
Jarl. Aye,—but forgetful of hairs 
king Ottfried swan 


J 
By Ubo’s youthful daughter was attracted. 


Thus guilty nature did the confirm ; 
And Braunhild, who from hell escaped, 1 


ve 
On a model for all stepmother’s, 
Became (so Satan willed) the queen of Nor. 


way, 
And aente step-daughter. 
Er. The old hero 
Fell in the snare, ’tis true. For this he 
suffered — 


Grief broke his heart. 
Jarl. Unhappily for Norway y 
(But by good chance for Yngurd) he de- 


Ere his son’s birth. Thence rose the second 


war— 
All the dread horrors of a civil strife ; 
And of these evils what was then the cause ? 


The — offspring of two wanton 
ames— 
Er. (Interrupting him.) Thou slanderest 


Irma?—Jarl, I charge thee, silence! 
Or with the pummel of my sword shall I 
Seal up thy f ' 
Jari. Ho, fo! Must we forsooth, 
Never thus while away.a leisure hour, 
By reasoning on the past? Now tell me truly, 
+ oe . not mes been 74 that each mother 
irst brought to light her offspring ? 
Er. Tho bdeuged 
To queen — Had her child not 
prov 
A son, she had no more to seek from Nor- 


way. 
She eunel mee the uncertain game of for- 
tune, 
Butsummon’d Yngurd’s envious foes to arms, 
The rights of her unborn son to defend. 
Jarl. Well, whether born ornot, it was 
her child. 
Erich. Her child ? Aye, this indeed was 


said in scorn, 
Thro’ half the land ’twas called the “* fa 
therless.” 
fought but for his interregnum. 
victory he made concessions, 
And offered a ise. — re 
Proclaimi ing ¥. i ‘led 
Then - her father’s fraudful court she 
ew, 
That to assist her $ a son 
Would not be ceanting, ~T hana, when 
Before th : ye in h 
e people, in her arms 
The infant Oscar, she appear’d ; and Ubo 
Must for his grandchild’s rights resume the 
sword,— 
Jarl. Yetnot without entreaty he was won, 
And long delay. Well, thence arose new 


war, 
For the third time. 


Yet Y: 
Even 
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Erich. Heaven weigh’d the right, The 
scale 


Of Oscar mounted. 
Jarl. Nay, it rose and fell 
For “ao sand still clear eyes 


The balance wavering.-—Now, I pray thee, 
comrade, 

Tell me what has ensued since we have 
chosen 

This bauer for Norway’s king—War, war, 
and— 


Erich. (Warmly ) Silence !.— 
Seeks Y¥: for this war ? 
Jarl. y—truly—no ! 
He seeks not war, but victory.—-To supply 
The duck of hingyy sight, he woos eases 
For people is 
eermyey Satyr vinta 7 
bauer— 
Erich. Silence! Have I not told thee 
thrice ere now, 
I will not bear thy censures of the king, 
roles ~> “ven but he, perforce, must 


If he will have it xear him, or remote. 


¥et this he may not tell to every soldier. 
Jarl. When aught of is known, 
wherefore conceal it ? 


Defend him! I shall hear thee willingly ! 
Ubo, — Heaven, is dead, Braunhild in 


Is now, a8 heretofore, untameable ; 

But Alf, the frost, her brother, cannot love 
That which is ever fiery, We, forsooth, 
Had peace and rest till they were weari- 


some.— 
Now, an me, though king Alf, and East- 


Disputed, baad should we rise in arms? 

— Wherefore ? When fire assails a 
bour’s house, 

Is it not tine that we should rise to aid 


him 
And from ourselves ward off the approach- 
ing flame ? 
The ray Dane squares measures with their 


object— 
If this were but to conquer mower 
Wherefore an in whose ca: 
Were steel a to roof —o- haus in 
Eastland ? 


King Alf is uncle to the bastard Oscar, 
And when he conquers Eastland, will 


The duke ¢ join with hin in firm alliance, 
And turn the war on Norway. * * * 

Jarl, Lo! See ennate 

own thoughts. 

Oscar the son of i. forsooth, 
A bastard if thou wilt, has at this time 
Past his fifteenth or sixteenth year, and all 
Who know the boy, with kindness look on 


him, 

And wonderm—Now, if Alf the FROST 
bring hither 

The oy swow, methinks he will not 


To gain adherents—A mild ruler now 
Vor. VII. 
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Might ~ the best for Norway. (This is 
wn.) 
Yngurd,—the LIGHTNING comes with 
violence forth 


To stop his course—but what can Light- 
“ning do, 


ee 


And ere and there a building ct in ruins? 


At this instant the hall is brilliantly 
illuminated by lightning ; and there 
is heard a clap of the loudest thunder, 
which reverberates through the castle. 
The sentinels are alarmed. A trabant 
enters to inform them, that the ene 
ning has fallen upon the royal chapel 
Jarl goes out with the trabant. che 
son remains at his post. ‘The queen 
and other inhabitants of the palace 
have been awakened. .The former, 
dressed without ornaments, enters in 
great agitation to question the sentinel. 

a. bo a is cai fire ?— 

any where it b 

*Tis in the und. ne 

Irma. There thou art deceived. 
— it flames on high where Asla 


sleeps, 
And yet thou fliest not to her aid 2 
Erich, Just now 


The or was here, who has inform- 


Rarghorboad bom acaby ag yas 
But yet even there we trust no fire remains, 
Irma. The Lightning ?— 
How’s this ?— t meanest thou ? 
Erich. Heaven defend us ! 
Lady hast thou not heard the shock ?.—Al- 
most 
It rent the castle’s rocky base asunder. 
Irma, (recollecting herself) It seemed in- 
deed the of a storm 
That onset sleep. Was it a thunder. 
stro! 
Erich. Violent and fearful, changing 
night to day ; 
The castle is awake, the princens comes, 


SCENE III. 


Asla, dressed like the queen, without orna- 
a ieee. Srickeom, one & & 
Asla. (Throwing herselfinto her mother’s 

Oh mother Haven be praised "Twas bt 
pi Ail ‘how's are ste looks at 


New suddenly with ‘ide ea 
mp eee aaane 


Asia. “is but the currents of the heart 
set free, 
That anxious terror held repressed. 


Irma, Then all 
3F 
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Which I, half slumbering, deemed that I 
beheld ‘ 


> 
Was true indeed ?—Why did the sentinel 
Not mark those threatening flames ? 
.' (Brichson is about to speak, but desists, 
when Asla resumes). 
Asia. Why blam’st thou him, 
Could he within my troubled veins com- 
R in the galleries of this castl 
epose, as e galleries is castle ? 
Tor foe tee 
Or that terrific dream ? 
Irma. A dream ?—thou too ? 
Asla. A feverish strife—now pain, now 
ruled me ; 
I know not if in truth it were a dream, 
Or supernatural vision ? 
Irnta, ’Tis most strange ! 
My —— were like thine. Relate thy 


Asla. Not here ;—it may not be! From 
a third ear 
Thine Asla turns asham’d. 
Irma, Retire, sir knight— 

Erichson goes out. Asla has mean while 
come to the stage front. Irma stands op- 
posite to her. 

Now—daughter, to thy story. 

Asla, (After she has for a few moments 
recollected herself). 

Look not now 

For the lost unreserve of childhood ! 

All this is past ;—the pure light of my soul, 

“That won so oft thy praise, is with the sleep 

Of this mysterious night for ever gone.— 

What words so e’er I choose, believe not 

now, 

That they contain truth as heretofore. 

Whate’er I tell, and howsoe’er I strive, 

There is far more concealed than I dis- 


close.— _ 
The crystal tide of thought erewhile so 


Has wake cs limits of the accustomed fount, 
Wandering amid the flowers that spring 


And rais’d by wanton breezes into waves, 
Or mounting to salute the honied cups, 
It sucks the dry dust from their thorny 
stems 
And dim and troubled from brief joy re- 
- 
*Tis past ! thou dar’st not trust thine Asla 
more, 
Nor look into the depth of her ed 
Irma. What “en 
rma. wayward mood is this—m 
child be calm. , 
Asla. Thy child ?—To me no more that 


I am no more a child, I am not thine— 
ee rotate her breast, and 
a 7 tone). 
This eo seeds of death I feel within 
me i— 
Even in one sultry night, the corn that lay 
Dormant before, springs from its narrow 


And upward shoots to leaves and stalks 
and ears, 

a by the coe iss many en, ‘ 

And gathered e, and borne away, 

So’tis with indies Asla’s is ret 

Childhood is past, and snl ; 

I live no more for thee !—Bid me fare. 
well !— 

Irma. Asla, pure guiltless being ! In thy 

veins, 

The feverish agitation that prevails 

Confounds thee. But ’tis ‘not thy heart that 
wanders— 

Tis but thy wayward fancy. Let me still 

Call thee my child; but to the grown up 


virgin, 
The riddle will more easily be clear’d ; 
Speak freely then.—I gladly see thee blush, 
And if to thee I have a mother been, 
Now more than ever wilt thou claim affec. 
tion.— 
Asla. If so thou lov’st me, feel’st thou 
in thine heart, 
The power to lay that love aside for ever ? 
To love me less—nay, even perchance to 
hate me ? 
Irma. From thee such questions are in- 
deed unwonted ; 
Full well thou knowest my heart unchange- 
' 


able ! 
Asla. But, lo! that fearful power is come 
to me! 
The sacred ties of filial love at last 
I can renounce, even like a cumbrous dress, 
That my free movement in the dance re- 
strains ; 
I feel within me a strange influence rule,— 
The foretaste of a pleasure yet unknown 
Mine inward senses fearfully has rous’d ; 
And a third being lives within my heart, 
For whom I could forsake and hate my pa- 


rents. 
Nay, horrible to tell, could on their heads 
Heap curses, and, unmov’d, to death resign 
them ! 


Irma. Thy dream supplies of mine the 
in 
Methought thou wert by fire assailed—-and 


there, 
The flame burns on thy cheeks, but fear it not; 
It injures not one fibre of thy frame ! 
It’s milder name is maidenly desire— 
It is now time;—thou reckon’st sixteen 


years— 
To me and Yngurd has thy heart adhered 
With undivided love ; but powerfully 
Another Pole attracts thee now—thy heart 
Confusedly feels itself yet undecided, 
Mid-way sustained ;—and deems its happi- 

ness, ' 
All for a dream resigned. True-—’tis a 

a wa resign 

Yet worth far more than life can give beyond ; 
So may it prosper thee, as once thy mother! 
Through rugged pathways it may lead thee 


on— 
Yet thou art kind ;—fear not that in thine 
heart 


It will destroy thy cherished filial love, 
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Asia. Alas! this was already done. Full 
ell 


wi 
I know that dreams may not unveil the fu- 


ture, 
But what in sleep we feel, or love, or hate, 
Has place within the heart ; and, in the will, 
Tho’ slumbering, lurks, and must e’er long 


! (After a pause.) 
A youthfal knight all brilliant as the day, 
Drew hither with his army from the East— 
He past me by—my looks strain’d after 


then I pray’d, ‘* Oh may he be victo- 
rious !” 
Then came another army from the West— 
All clad in steel—but gloomy as the night— 
And o’er the level » file after file, 
Collecting form’d, as if for bloody contest. 
* Destroy them, Heaven !” I prayed—with 
eyes upturn’d 
To the Le vault of day—** save the young 
4 t ” 


And looking fearfully on earth again, * 
I knew the steel clad warriors of king Yn- 


gurd— 
I knew my father’s plume, and helm, and 
shield ! 


Then rose the dust in clouds, and through 
the plain 

The deadly strife began! Methought some 
power 

Of darkness seized me with his iron hands, 

And sought to rend my labouring breast in 
sunder— 

Yet evermore a dreadful pleasure led 

After the lovely youth my watchful sight. 

Victoriously I saw his banners wave, 

And my quick blood dane’d in a joyful cur- 
rent— 


I saw the banners of king Y) fall, 

The Normans fled—for them I felt no pity. 

But suddenly the flight was checked—I 
heard 


A curse from Yngurd’s voice, and, like alion, 

Saw him turn round to follow the young 
knight, ; 

And cold and pale my cheeks were left again. 

The rocky cliff whence I beheld the fight, 

Rose upward with me to the clouds. I felt 

A giddy horror, but some influence new 

Then drew me from that lonely height— 
and thence 

Deeper and deeper still—half dragg'd half 

- falling, 
Downward I came—the battle strife was 


o'er 
The young knight lay upon the field of 
death 


Lifeless and mangled—all alone. Then too 

I saw king Yngurd thro’ the forest fly— 

His hair wild-floating in the storm—lI 
shrieked, 

And tore out mine, and beat my breast, and 


fell 
On the cold frame of him who lay in death, 
And curs’d the victor who now fled dis- 
may’d 
From his own bloody work. Full well I knew 
He was my father—yet— 
Irma. Oh cease! No strength 
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Of mortal mind can this endure. My hair 
Is p< yon nar 

sla. So t I saw thee, 
Like some terrific spectre of the tomb— 
Entwined as if by hunters nets,—fast-held 
By the long blood-stain’d locks of the de- 


I felt cold damps upon my brow, and strove 
To come to thee in vain ;—I saw thee 
With anxious looks, as in death’s 
Then lightning gleam’d—I heard a fearful 
sound, 
_As when loud thunder mingles with the 


tem: 
And anki at last in wild affright— 
But scarce could now believe m awake, 
If on thy features I beheld not painted, 
The dark impression of this history. 

We omit, for want of room, the 
rest of this scene, in which Irma en- 
deavours to quiet her daughter’s appre- 
hensions ; and takes the opportunity 
to disclose some of her own sources of 
melancholy ; especially the painful re- 
collection that she had lost the affec- 
tions of her late father king Ottfried, 
for whom she had cherished the ten- 
derest filial attachment. The dialogue 
is at length interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of Erichson—who comes to 
describe the effects of the lightning on 
the royal chapel ; by which every in- 
habitant in the castle had been thrown 
into the greatest consternation. ‘The 
royal grave has been torn open, and 
the remains of king Ottfried exposed 
to view ;—an event which, in itself 
however repelling, is described most 
poetically.—The queen faints at the 
recital of this horrible and ominous 
event ; and is soon afterwards recov- 
ered only to combat with new trials. 
Nés, Egrosund, Viorneland, and Dur- 
dal, Norwegian nobles, arrive unex 
pectedly at the castle, having been 
summoned by Yngurd to a counsel of 
war.—Their appearance creates much 
anxiety and discussion ; during which, 
it appears that Yngurd has been de- 
feated in his present expedition, and 
is now retreating homewards. Irma 
declares her conviction, that the king 
could not survive the loss of his re- 
nown. At this moment, a messenger 
from the army is announced; in 
which pretended character, the hero 
himself for the first time appears, dis- 
guised in a simple dark-coloured dress. 
The scene is highly effective. At first 
he is not recognised, but suddenly 
takes off his helmet. 

Irma. (Throwing herself into his arms. 

Y 


ngurd— 
Asla. (Trembling.) My father— 
Irma. How is this—Oh heaven ! 
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Thou coms’t alone in this disguise—alone— 
And thro’ this fearful storm ? 
aa Look on me now 
as the ambassador of ing Alf— 
Pg alapemage pended. eaten ar 
Egrosund. (Struck by his words.) May 
Heaven defend our king ! 
Yn. Your King? Hear now 
The words of Denmark’s ruler (sent through 


me, 
Yngurd—the bauer of Lesso—whom king 
Ottfried 


Unjustly did exalt) ‘ Your king is Oscar! 
Go—hurl the unworthy Bauer from Nor- 


way’s throne, 
And laugh at Irma’s—laugh at Asla’s 
Eg hye this 
. My i ‘ io jon is 
less than kind ; 
We that surround thee now are faithful 
ts. 
Yn. ‘yiaar The storm breaks cables 
—how shall then 


An oath resist the tempest of misfortune ? 
The duke of spurns such feeble 
bonds— 


You are but simple knights—and shall I 
trust ? 


The storm draws near those feeble ties to 
rend— 

Alf has with Eastland’s duke now made al- 

By land and sea their swords are turned a- 


gainst me— 
My counsel is—Go forth and welcome them ! 
bs. Great king, why seek’st thou with 
disgrace to load 
Our stainless and ancestral shields? 
‘ Yn. Not so— 
blame you not—This boy is gentler far 
Than Yngurd. Ssothing to tend vat 
He rises on the Normans. 
Of night, with bloody train, has passed away; 
a The warlike ar- 


t to 


My REIGN Is o’ErR! 
(He pauses for a few moments—then as no 
one answers, he resumes. ) 
Tesoeioe's soall pot satay — 
ins a paternal field—a 
And a small hearth—no kingdom—Yet to 


me, 
Dear as the memory of one’s early loves! 
There will I now retire. > aad tome 


ie fe NE Ios os woh tanmennd 
King Ottfried’s daughter—and his grand- 
child too— 


You shall behold how they, with tranquil 
mind, 

Prepare the food and couch of humble Yn- 
gurd— 


[July 
With skilful arm the sickle ply, nor scorn 
With tender hands to bind 


wear 
Wild harvest wreathes in place of golden 
crowns. 
* - * * * * 
In consequence of this artful 
rangue, as might be expected, the 
four nobles express the utiost grief 
and astonishment at the (pretend) 


ne mys of Yngurd. He repeats 
to them the information that Alt has 
suddenly arrived in Norway, for the 
purpose of supporting the elaims of 
Oscar. They swear allegiance, and 
declare, that every Norwegian ought 
to shed the last drop of his blood for 
Yngurd. On this, the hero, as if over. 
come by their persuasions, determines 
on prosecuting the defensive war, and 
retires to consult with his nobles. 
Asla, meanwhile, remains wholly ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts, and 
when questioned by Irma, replies on- 
ly by a wild illusion to her dream. 
Her disordered mind retains clearly 
only one impression. 


The young knight lay upon the field ot 
death 
Lifeless and mangled—all alone.* 


Thus ends the first act. 

The second act opens at sunrise on 
the sea shore, with an animated and 
truly original dialogue between two 
fishermen, which scarcely admits a 
translation (especially into’ verse) al- 
though they Tescribe very poetically 
the effects of the violent tempest of 
the preceding night. In the second 
scene, a Danish soldier enters for the 
purpose of gaining their assistance in 
saving the crew of a vessel which ap- 
pears at some distance in the greatest 
danger. The two fishermen agree to 
have recourse to their boat for the 
purpose ; and in the course of the 
conversation, before setting out, the 
Danish soldier affords some further 
information respecting the defeat and 
flight of Yngurd, in consequence of 
which the Eastlanders (allies of Alf) 
had remained masters of the coast. 
The blowing of horns, as a signal of 
alarm, is repeatedly heard from the 
vessel, and after a highly effective 
scene, the two fishermen disappear 
among the rocks, 

In the third scene, king Alf ap- 
pears, attended by his train of guards, 





* The words ‘‘ all alone” have been inserted instead of those of the original, which 
might have been rendered ** far from his broken shield.” 
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his‘ chancellor, &c. He inquires af- 
ter the ship in distress, and is alarm- 
ed by heariag, that it bears the royal 

The conversation with his chan- 
cellor is interrupted by the entrance 
of an Eastlander, who gives a detailed 
account of the bloody combat from 
which Yngurd had fled, but not until 
the Duke of Eastland had been mor- 
tally wounded, and dead bodies were 
left, “‘ numerous as the sands of the 
sea,” on the field of battle. The sol- 
diers, meanwhile, are watching from a 
rock the stranded vessel, which proves 
indeed to be the flag hicp~and from 
which they behold Braunhilda and 
Oscar at length safely rescued. In 
the next scene, Braunhilda thus des- 
cribes her feelings; after which oc- 
curs a dialogue strongly illustrating 
the character of Oscar, in which there 
is a considerable resemblance to that 
of Wilfrid in “‘ Rokeby.” 


Br. How blended are the present and the 
ast ! 
What é and was I scarce can : 
Thehowling waves—the ship’s wild agitation 
Vibrate with me still, and all my thoughts 
Confuse. Yet now I tread on the firm shore; 
I see the rocks around me, rough indeed, 
(And yet to me less hard than you, oh Nor- 
mans ! 
And kneeling thus, will I salute the land ! 
(She throws herself on her knees at the foot 
of the neighbouring precipice.) 


Alf. Stepping up to Oscar, who, with an 
expression of melancholy, stands in the 


Soreground. 
Nephew! Recall thy courage! To the 
people 
And to our , lift up a countenance 
Cheerful and clear, as from a mirthful tale ! 
0%. Uncle, it may not be. These northern 


shores 
With soft and secret bands have drawn me 


on. 
As children dream on a fond mother’s breast, 
Even from mine earliest years, I dream’d of 
Norway— 
But oh how different have I found it now ! 
With whirling brain I tread the long’d-for 


shore, 
Nor from my heart can drive this apprehen- 


sion, 
That I to Norway am no welcome guest. 
Alf. Tis but the after feeling of just 
terror,— 
For thou hast seen the yawning gates of 
death. 
Os. Nay, I have known far more, and 
worse than this,— 
I have seen life mount up so high in price, 
And sink so low in worth, that I did call 
On Dear, in his cold arms to grant me 
refuge. 
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I have seen torn asunder all the bonds 
Of social order—and compassion die 
In the yet living heart. I have known men 
Transform’d to sa beasts, all for the sake 
Of one poor beam of wood; and sons deny, 
Even to their dying parents, the last aid 
Of a half-sinking boat or floundering raft— 
Henceforth to me there is no health, whete 
breathes 
The poisonous atmosphere of men around 
me ;— 
Nay, even to bear the hated name of man 
I am asham’d. 
Alf. What thou hast seen, indeed, 
Is for all kings a lesson suitable. 
Guard from distress the nation,—or it proves 
A foundering vessel on a raging sea, 
Where there is but one ‘aay terror,— 
DEaTH ! . 
But guard the fortunes of thy people well— 
And from invasion’s envious rage, in turn, 
They will defend their king. 
naut. (B ces. drawing nearer, 
Aye; tis indeed, , 
I ight eloquence,—and full of wisdom. 
‘if. Prien who art thou ? 
Knaut. Great Sire, a fisherman, 
Who (with his comrade) from the sea has 
rescued 


These royal guests. 
Alf. Name thy reward. 
Knaut. (His eyes directed firmly to 
Oscar.) Give then, great king, whate’er it 
pleases thee, 
To my good kinsman Droll. We shall di- 
vi 


e 
The boon betwixt us. 
Alf. (Pointing to Droil.) Let me know 
forthwith 
This fellow satisfied. 
( Gyldenbrog whispers one of the train, who 
retires with Droll.) 
Kuaut. Un the same attitude.) But grant 
to me 
A ae © uaa kiss the hand of Ott- 


Alf. His name is Oscar. 
Knaut. (Animated.) But his looks are 
Ottfried’s ! 


Think’st thou that Knaut has never seen 
ing Ottfried ? j 
True—’tis now fifty years since he was 
crown’d 


At Auslo;—I was there—and he then looked 

Even as this youth does now, only his mien 

Was different then,—more cheerful,—and 
the crown 

Of Norway on his head. Whene’er I saw 

The prize that we had sav’d from the wild 


sea, 
‘© Droll,” then said I, “ May the great 
devil choak ' 
My throat with ens» » if here indeed 
Is not the boyish face of our old king !” 
But cousin Droll has never known king 


Ottfried. 
Only as chance directed, it was he 


Who seized the youth’s right hand andlkd 


him to 
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And from our humble vessel—but, in sooth, 
That honour would I gladly—— 
Os. (Embracing him.) Now, receive 
The kiss of thanks on thy bronz’d cheek. 
Knaut. Oh, heavens !— 
(To Alf.) Great sir, he has the self-same 
kindness 


too, 
The heart of our King Ottiied. May the 


Devour me, hide and hair, if this youth be 
A bastard ! 
Braunhilda. The first witness, friend, art 


In Norway, for the honour of his mother. 
OQ! that the nation—that all Europe now 
Could hear! and vulgar calumny, shame- 


red, 
Retire sams this coanght evidence 
B ar mounc’d ! 
ha: Sehinan and Dane! 
Ye love me not—I know it. Ye have nam’d 
My burning thirst for Yngurd’s blood Am- 
bitio 


in 
An insane wornan’s rage !—-And thou, thy- 


King Alf, art cal as ce to all my suiferings 
But now, in solemn hour, I on thee 
To listen to my story. 

(An expression of intcrest and attention 

in the bye-standers.) 

When King Ubo, 
By Ottfried’s wisdom and by Yngurd’s valour 
Was conquer’d, there arose in Ottfried’s 


heart, 
Despite of age, a lurking flame ; and Ubo 
Gave me ohio a victim. This thou know’st. 
All Denmark saw how much it troubled me; 
Yet thou hast never known the worst—I 
Lov’p! 
And when I sail’d from the dear shores of 


home, 
He os lov’d—the faithful one—when 


he est lest bes faded from his view, 
Struck his own sword into his changeless 


heart, 
And it a better world ! 


Alf. Unhappy sister ! 
This was por My Count EeLorr— 
Braun. Name him not ; 
He is departed. Nay, what more befell him, 
But that which hisown guilty conduct earn’d? 
A subject must not love a royal maid— 
Must not awake within her breast that na- 
ture, 
Which, as 4 queen, she must renounce for 


ever 
With strong firm heart affliction to resist, 
The kindness of All-seeing Heaven endow’d 


me. 
Never has love my soul rejoic’d ; 
And with a uil mind have I beheld 
Queen Irma’s une; though she tore 
from me, 


Of my dread sacrifice, the bright reward ; 

Me, and mine offspring, and her father’s bed, 

Slander’d in words and deeds. From pole 
to pole 


[July 


Spreads forth the vigorous blossom of a 

fed colon abe ch thes ae 

Braunhilda’s honour—till this writing here 

Of Nature’s hand, (pointing to Oscar.) 
** King Ottfried’s son,” traced out 

So legibly, is plac’d on Ottfried’s throne. 

Os. Oh, mother ! must I vex thee with 

the truth, 

That —_, moves my breast. In Oscar 
dw 


No soul for empire fashioned. His weak 
heart 

Knows but to suffer and to love. *Tis true, 

Uncle, thou hast instructed me with care 

In arts of warfare—taught me the rough 


e 
of qusont led me on to share with thee. 
The pleasures of the chace—o’er wood and 

wold 
The flying deer or wild-boar to pursue. _ 
All this, because it pleas’d thee, I have done. 
Yet deeply have thy courtiers’ flattering 
words 


Wounded my spirit. Must I be a warrior? 
Then lighter is my shield, and sword, and 


lance, 
Than others’ are. My horse, by other hands, 
Is tamed and train’d. I hunt—I play the 
soldier— 
Yet blushing feel, that like a child I play 
The rk? but with no powers of man- 


Alf. Wait, nephew, till the course of 
years shall join 
Vigour with skill. 
Os. Oh, think not this will be! 
The life of mine own soul, that inward life, 
Consumes my frame. All in your active 
world 
Is outward strife. Your wishes evermore 
Are for external gain. But all my strength 
Turns inward on myself. Only with bards 
Aw I an hero. In a kingdom still 
Of floating images and sounds harmonious, 
Struggles my soul for greatness and for 
beauty, 
And all my deeds are but wild songs and 


tears. 
Trust the deep feeling that my bosom rules, 
From the seed sown too late, the weakly 
t 
Bears fruit within this earthly kingdom 
never ! 
When in gay colouring all its powers are 


spent. 
Or when in beauty they are glowing still, 
The head sinks down, perchance, by its own 


weakness, 

Or by some rude hand, or chill breeze de- 
stroy ; 

Therefore I pray you lay those thoughts 
aside. 

Am I a king fo rule the sons of Norway, 

Whom Yngurd’s lion strength can scarce 
control ? 

baie the giant kill, and place a 
c 


In his enormous armour ? On the mountain 
Hew down the cedar, that amid the storm 
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Scarce bowed its head, and plant a lily there? 
Thou, mother, Yngurd— 
Braun, Even as hell ! 
Os. love him not. Yet, on my soul, 
‘the i 


image 

Of his heroic fame is ever 
Great as the ruddy shield of the broad sun 
Gleaming amid the le mist of heaven ! 
So have my visions equalled him with Odin: 
Let me but see him once ! 
Braun, See whom? King Yngurd ? 
Boy, art thou wild ? 
Os. Aye. Let me go to him. 
el ages tare eel aca 
Prepare an em an me go. 
Br. Unhappy boy ! this would ensure thy 

d 


From Yagurd s castle Sroubdes thou ne’er 


Os. Yea am I thither led, as by the song 
Of swans, she wa for a milder clime, 
That _ anderer’s heart to long for 

home ! 
Here whispers still to me an inward voice, 
The vate must bloom or fall—and thither 


Iam Ea Ausla’s reverend walls 

I have not seen—I know them but by name ; 

Yet to my sight they rise in awful pomp. 

There, in the chambers where my sister 
dwells, 

Iam at home ; and where her daughter, now 

A pony grown, smiles kindly to salute 


Chinsap-deemee have I been there, and 


Hap pay heaven !—And in the vault 
ids my father’s ashes I have been : 


i val _— is one chamber, low and nar- 
Whose ‘nflenc weighs upon my heart— 
this 


Projecting to the west, hangs over rocks, 
Sharp precipices rising from the sea— 

Oft have I giddily look’d down from thence, 

And in my dream fell headlong, and awoke 

In terror—Yet even thither I am drawn 

As by the swan-like music. Therefore now 

I pide thee htoesh me take to Ausla’s fortress 


A Whe di dialogue is here interrupted by 


a soldier, who announces the sudden 
and most unexpected approach of the 
forces of king Yngurd. Soon after, 


another highly effective scene = 
on another abrupt appearance of the 
hero, who andes te act the part of 
his own ambassador. He is armed, 
however, but without the insignia of 
his rank, and is accompanied only by 
one servant. 

Yn. Norway salutes king Alf, and Den- 

mark’s powers. 
Alf. Through whom ? 
Br. (Looking on him, and trembling 
violently. ) 

Ha! Y 

All. Yogurd ? 


: 
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Br. (Turning away.) mn powers 


Of stern resolve assist me! Yield not now, 
Oh nature! at this trial. 
Alf. Can this be ? 
Is it indeed thyself ?. and dost thou scorn 
US Pamemee 


alone, and in the Danish camp !— 
Yn. The humble bauer trusts in a prince’s 
boldly 3 front his foes 
Comes bol to t his foes, in hopes 
Himself to eagle an angry n 
You seek a toy to your sister’s son, 
In whom youth with infancy contends. 
If this is all, your wish shall be obtained— 
The crown is Oscar’s—but on one condition. 
Alf. Yngurd! Is’t possible ? 
way. lord, I veers is 
You will comply. Now for the stipulation— 
If it involves er te in Eastland, 
Gothland, or Finland, or on Rugen’s isle, 
If it be feasible, nor inconsistent 
With Denmark’s honour— 
Yn. (ironically.) Bravo, Sir Chancellor, 
Thou art the man. ’Tis feasible to thee, 
If so to any one. 
Gyl. I pray thee tell me. 
In. Prove to king Ingurd that he never 
wore 
The crown of Norway ! 
Gyl. (staring at him.) How ? 
In. Is this too much ? 
Well, ” shall be content with less. Give 


en 
The lie to time—make null all histories— 
Make all who live upon this earth believe 
That Ingurd’s mighty deeds (from pole to 


Renown’d) were but a fable and a2 dream, 
An idle tale for children— Then, by Heaven, 
The crown indeed is Oscar’s. 

Ye are stunn’d, 
Or look on me as if you heard me not. 
Full well I know my words to you are dark. 
Grovelling in dust from birth ye have re- 


mained ; 

But I was not so happy. To the moun. 
tains, 

The giddy heights of life, by fate and Hea. 
ven 

Have I been called; and now, the steps 
whereon 

I have sustain’d myself are torn away—~ 


To gain a world I never could descend ! 
Aff. ad Ts ray Thy 


Will for the poe oye of justice not resign 

The reins of power. 
Os. Uncle! he cannot yield them! 
Oscar alone his language can interpret. 
dominion cannot 


He mu Kinga hen the oy moa 


Of i from the body frees 
My w soul—I must indulge in song 


And iy vino Mine must be the Mae. 


Of music and enchanted i imagery ! 
Mine must it be, so far as the strong wings 
Of wild imagination bear me on ! 








east Ante a 


| 


Freely the modifying power 
Of mind o'er all material ings must rule, 
Nor the least momentary endure. 


Tuus, TOO, THE HERO! Less may not 


suffice, : 
Than to be king, with influence all supreme ! 
Yn. Who has instructed thee, young lady- 


face, 
(Yet strangely features of an hero) 
Who has thus thee, what exalt- 
ed souls 


. king, so must I die! And yet is peace 
My ae ag yt Irma has no son. 


by the looks 


OES Race, tat without loking/tip ot Hi 
F . at him. 
But one condition more - * 
ratify the bond. 
n. (Anzious.) Let it be told. 
Br. RENOUNGE QUEEN Irma! 
Yu. ane and trembling.) Ha! what 


t 
Pegeye Son sae cevp wages of ball t 


. Gy. I trust, 
‘Sire, thou wilt not refuse ? 


Yn. Curse on the slave - 

Who dar’d to hold this possible. Enough ! 

All now is past—Alf, in this world no more, 

Though fire and flood were join’d in friend- 
ly union, 

Can exist again between thy house 

And Norway’s king. Since thou wilt have 
it 80, 

‘Lét us to arms. But mark me, sire, the 
cause 

Which thou defend’st is false enough to in- 


Roan tet pretbineh,:seboe inal 

With fears ; and bear in. thy remem- 
That when with Ottfried on.a far campaign , 
*T was ied, that fortune should pursue 
King Yngurd like a shadow, nor forsake him, 


? 
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Tl bin eet fro lay stretched in death before 


So be it prov’d, if then the Druids li 
Or if King Alfohall be that enemy.” 
a (Exit.—A short pause, 
Alf. Demon or god ! with word and look 
Pam he — “ae 
senses like a storm. . 
I could believe his words. Oy i 
Br. (Loudly and vehemently.)-ToarmetiL 
Away ! alld 
found wonpete On the bots , ' 
AV Or Music now hear bching 
scenes, and thus ends the second act. , — 
The copiousness of these extracts 
renders it néedless for us to say any 
thing more in order to put our readers 
in full. possession of the situations. in 
which the principal characters. stand 
at the commencement of the true ac- 
tion of the drama of King Yngurd. 
The at once commanding and caleu- 
lating, crafty and courageous charac- 
ter of Yngurd himself has already 
been opened to our view; and in it, 
we more than suspect, it had been the 
design of Mullner to embody some. of 
his own conceptions concerning, the 
character of Napoleon. The gentle 
Irma remains in all that follows as 
pure a being as she appears in these 
opening scenes. The young, tender, 
and dreaming enthusiasm of the Prine 
cess Asla, being brought into contact 
with the melancholy and romantic in- 
terests which hang around the vision- 
genius of. Oscar, may be expected 
oy isplay itself in Sompen and ac- 
tion well worthy of the conception of 
Mullner. But the reader may per 
haps have been shrewd enough to fore- 
see, that the true and main interest of 
the piece is to depend upon the. colli- 
sions destined to ensue between the 
skill, the resolution, the. practical 
keenness, of the bold and unscrupt- 
lous Yn on the one hand—and 
the soft ideal romance of the unfortu- 
nate Prince Oscar’s character onthe 
other. After all, what we have said 
and extracted only enables. the readér 


to that the. poet of) ¥ngurd 
adil Nenaseitd ‘of himself imithe 
opening words of the Nibclungen-diéd. 
“+ I sing of wine and wassaillings, if-yewill 
your ears, Las ah DALY 

Of bold, men’s. bloody combattings, » and 
gentle ladies’ tears.” ‘1 


' 
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BROCLGHAM AND CHALMERS. 


On National Education. 


Tue subjects of Education in general, 
and of the wisdom of extending as far as 
is possible the blessings of education, 


have , within the last ten years, 
the thoughts and the pens of the deep- 
est thinkers, and the best writers of 
E The greatest display of me- 


taphysical acumen and profound re- 
flection, applied to the grounds on 
which every state t to care for 
and enlarge the knowledge of its sub- 
jects, may, without question, be found 
tn ‘Tas Frrenp, and some of the 
other philosophical writings of Mr 
Cotertpce. That author, more than 
any living man, must look, and may 
trust to posterity for just appreciation 
of his intellectual labours, The very 
richness of his genius—the lavish lux- 
ury of illustration and imagination 
with which he adorns all his demon- 
strations of practical truth, may be 
sufficient to account for the distrust 
wherewith he is not seldom regarded 
by men accustomed to the dry and 
barren affectations of less learned and 
less profound—but more cunning, and 
much more self-complacent reasoners. 
-Let him not think, ever, or sus- 
= a moment, that what he has 

has been disregarded. While his 
name passes for a very symbol of vi- 
sionary and phantasticun productive- 
ness among the unthinking multitudes, 
who fix their faith—literary—moral— 
and political, upon the sleeves of those 
“ viperous journalists,” (so himself has 
well described: them) “ — _ out 
profaneness, hate, fury, and sedition 
throughout the land ;” even those very 
journalists themselves are in secret con- 
fessing to themselves a own inferi- 
ority, and retailing in fragments to 
others, in order to bolster up their own 
declining reputations, the ents 
and fractures of the product of his in- 
tellect. In spite of all the perversity 
of human vanity and viciousness, it is 
thus that the bounty of Providence is 
vindicated from total contempt ; and, 
ages hence, Englishmen, when the 
pronounee the name of Coleridge, wi 
couple with that name the lines of 
Wordsworth : 


Von. VII. 


** Great men have lived among us,—_heads 


that P 
And tongues that uttered wisdom, Better 
nes * * *. 7 


Even so doth Heaven protect us.” 


We have no leisure to enter at pre- 
sent upon any thing like a review of 
Mr Coleridge’s Friend and Lay Ser- 
mons—but such of our readers as are 
not acquainted with these great -works, 
cannot be the worse for being told thus 
briefly, that in them may be found the 
most complete, original, and beautiful 
exposition of all those principles and 
reasonings on which Mr proughem has 
founded his late luminous and admir- 
able appeal to the wisdom of the Bri- 
tish Legislature concerning the neces- 
sity of education—its incapacity to do 
evil—its essential obligation and in- 
alienable privilege to do- good. We 
do not say this with any intention to 
d te from any part of Mr Broug- 
ham's splendid merits in regard to the 
whole of this subject. On the con- 
trary, we consider the use he has made 
of Mr Coleridge’s philosophy as one of 
the finest traits in his management of 
it. Enough, and more than enough, 
remains entirely his own, to secure for 
him, now and hereafter, the admira- 
tion and the gratitude of every genuine 
Englishman. The labours to which 
his energetic mind has voluntarily and 
freely submitted—the immense varie~ 

materials he has collected, and 


t 
the clear and beautiful harmony of the 


results he has deduced for these.ma- 
terials—these are things which can 
never be forgotten by the most careless 
—or over-praised by the most enthusi- 
astic lover of his country. | It is enough 
to make one sick of the very name of 
party-spirit, when we recollect the 
innumerable paltrinesses of purpose 
and means to which that spirit has re- 
duced such a mind as Mr : 


de, in certain less dig- 
nified walks of statesmanship, of feel- 
ings so impure—and designs so 
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worthy? ‘Is there no Balm’in Gi- 
lead ?" We hope better Sales 
for Mr Brougham and for E d. 
What we admire most of all in the 
new bill brought into Parliament by 
Mr Brougham, is a circumstance that 
we doubt not will detract greatly from 
its merits in the eyes of many of Mr 
Brougham’s customary admirers ; and 
this is the. tical acknowledgment 
it contains of the necessity for connect- 
ing the national means of general edu- 
tion with the established means of re- 
igious instruction. Even in the eyes 
of Mr Brougham, the great problem 
has at last been satisfactorily solved, 
and he seems inclined to agree with 
our own great Christian philosopher, 
~ Dr Chalmers, in regarding the religion 
of the Bible as the ‘ sole specific for all 
the distempers of society.’ What a 
_ triumph of truth is here! What a 
leap from the cold blindness of the old 
Fdinburgh Review, to this frank and 
proud confession of the a states- 
man! What an example of the teach- 
ing of the times! Most cordially. do 
we hope and trust, that the unani- 
mous support of the gentry and clergy 
of England will be given to the main 
principle and purpose, if not to all the 
minuter details, of the proposed enact- 
ment. Thedays are gone by, when 
any on — ne isten to 
e degrading doctrine, that ‘ it is pos- 
sible to Delve” over-enlightened po- 
_ pulation.’ Look at the history of any 
nation in the world. Look, above all, 
at our own national history. 
are to be found, in the annals of man, 
eras of coop separate from eras of 
ticHt? Does not the whole strain of 
our own political improvement keep 
harmonious pace with the increase of 
know true knowledge—among 
the people of our island? Were not 
the people more enlightened in the 
days of Elizabeth and her heroic coun- 
sellors, than they had been in the days 
‘of Henry VH. or Henry VIII.?. Was 
it not at that very time that the bless- 
ed light of the Reformation had begun 
pe to tell effectually upon the 
irred up darkness of a fast dissolving 
. night of ignorance? Were not the 
people of England much farther ad- 
vanced in true knowledge at the period 
. of King William’s revolution than they 
: had. ever been before? Had ‘the mo- 
‘ tion of the general mind been retro- 
‘ gressive-—or, say rather, had the true 
people of England ever before been pos- 
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sessed of so much true wisdom and 
true knowledge, as when they rose up, 
heart and hand, to embody jin acti 
the knowledge and the wisdom of th 
oa statesman ever England pri 
uced—and to check, with the sdle 
adequate energies of a mighty and-an 
enlightened empire, the mad and vicious 
career of revolutionary France, and her 
widening darkness, misnamed illunij- 
nation ? UTE 

But the argument is no less con 
clusive when applied to place than’ to 
time ; and so applied, it will furnish 
the best answer to an objection which 
it is easy to foresee in certain quarters. 
The present time, it will be said, is 
acknowledged to be that in which Bri- 
tain has attained the highest pitch of 
illumination—how then comes it, that 
it is the time also in which the well. 
being of the state has been most en- 
dangered by a mad spirit of encroach. 
ment among the lower orders of ‘the 

ple? Now, it is true, that the well- 
ing of the state has been attacked 
and endangered—but is it not also 
true, that it has been defended and 
reserved? The question comes’ to 

» Who have been the enemies ‘to 
whose assaults we owed our danger? 
who the champions to whose po 
are indebted for our preservation? 
Which of these classes of men are the 
most enlightened—the most educated? 
In other words, has the security of the 
state been attacked by men of educa- 
tion, and in districts where education 
prevails—or has not the spirit of 
these men, and of these places, been 
her only safeguard—comparatively ig- 
norant men being the agents, and com- 
parative ignorant places the scenes, of 
tumult and disaffection. 

To these questions, whether we re- 
fer them to England or to Scotland, 
the answer will not be difficult. The 
enemies of our peace in both countries, 
have been found among the most igno- 
rant inhabitants of both; and the 
scenes of tumult in both, have been 

recisely the most ignorant districts of 
th. In both kingdoms, the public 
tranquillity has been assaulted, only by 
a set of poor, ignorant, and_ deluded 
creatures ; although, it is true, that 
these have all along been headed by a 
few chiefs, who cannot plead so much 
ignorance in excuse of their.own great- 
er offences, men, who, “ inspiring, ven- 
om, and forging illusions: as they,list,” 
have been able, in the words of Milton, 











_ have been render 


te that any 
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But to these men the question has no 
sary reference. Whéreas the de- 
of the established order of things, 






an¢ient constitution and faith 
2 land, has enlisted on its side the 
mass of our better taught popu- 
on. was the tranquillity of 
_England assaulted? In the manufac- 
-turmg. districts of Lancashire and 
Varbehire, by far the most ignorant 
Mistricts between the Tweed and the 
’s end, Where was the tranquil- 
lity of Scotland assaulted? In the 
manufacturing towns of Lanarkshire, 
and Renfrewshire, and Ayrshire, the 


very places in all Scotland where it 


may be demonstrated that the means 
of education are most inadequate to the 
extent of the population—the only 
where the wise and salutary pro- 
visions of the laws of Scotland, for the 
education of the people of Scotland, 
od eutirely nugatory, 

in consequence of a sudden and unfore- 
seen accumulation of inhabitants, tak- 
ing away every thing but the name of 


, parishes; and, in effect, depriving 


these places of all that is most valuable 
in the provisions of the national legis- 
lature, both for their general and their 


. Spiritual instruction ? 


ing could be more de, mg to 
than 


‘ the character of human intellect, 


the converse of the proposition—and, 
therefore, nothing could be more false. 
The people of England ought to be 


_ educated, and must be educated. They 


are already, take the face of the island 
all over, by far the most educated peo- 
le in the world; and hitherto they 
ve always been the most virtuous 
and orderly people in the world also, 
simply i Pa of the light that is 
and has been amongst them. In the 
resent state of the world, however, it 


iis quite evident, that a great and sys- 


tematic attempt has been made, and 


. is in making, to persuade men that the 
virtue and order of British citizenship 
, are things inconsistent with the posses- 
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sion of moral and political light ;. and 
it ‘is with this attempt, that the guar- 
dians of the state are most imperious- 
ly called upon to grapple and contend. 
The defect, in the existing means of 
education, ‘is very considerable; but 
Mr Brougham’s researches have shown 
most clearly, that the defect has been 
much, ~— much over-rated. Re- 
move the defect, amplify the means ; 
this is right and proper ; but it is no 
less right and proper to take care that 
the defect be prudently removed, and 
the means judiciously amplified. In 
a word, the enlargement of the means 
of general education must be rendered 
co-extensive with an enlargement in 
the means of religious education, The 
communication of light must not, be 
permitted to be rendered, even for a 
moment, an instrument in the aid of 
evil. ‘The eye of legislative wisdom 
must not be wagner | any mists of 
popular jealousy. Satisfied that they 
are doing well, the{framers of our laws 
must be satisfied, also, that they are 
doing wisely; and, knowing that “ false 
teachers are abroad among the people, 
it is their business and their duty, to 
take care that the teachers . appoint- 
ed by the state, and supported by the 
public, are men incapable of taking 
sinful advantages of their situation. 
Such is the view which Mr Brougham 
and his cominittee have. taken of the 
subject ; and they have decided, that 
the parochial schoolmasters of England 
shall be, like those of Scotland, placed 
under the control of the established 
ministers of religion.* 

It is possible that some of the dis- 
senters may object to, this arrange- 
ment, as intolerant on the part of the 
established church ; and we shall even 
concede, a the oh mens it “a 
cessary that the peculiar doctrines o 
the national Church should be tanght 
in any woael of burn aT eiese there 
might be ground for the objection. 
But, in truth, although the bill pro- 
vides that the parish schoolmaster 
shall bea member..of. the established 
church, it byno means provides, that he 





* We although byterians, shall not, we hope, be suspected of ini 
vies apie toe wm ime ie connet be anion, 


itself, and more agreeable to the 


inst the majestic fabric of the sister church ; e 
doy ecclesiastical courts as we have, existed in England, the ecclesiastical 
‘ control over the instructors of youth, could have been rendered at once more i 


in 
than it is likely to be under the enactments 


however, may no doubt be made to lie from the ithmediate visitor 


ef’the’ parish school, to the higher ecclesiastical authorities of the district, and then the 
‘sdtioolmaster will have no reason to be ashamed of submitting to the decision of the 
same tribunal which takes cognisance of his immediate superior as well as of himself 


“« 
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ae formulas are to be 
by the children, except the 
Prayer and the Ten Command- 

Even to this, it is possible, 
besome objections, but these 
from a class, whose wishes 
not, we humbly think, to be 
with any “7 great worship 
legislature of any Christian 


sit 


country. These must be found among 
the dissenters, indeed—not among the 
dissenters from the Church of England 
only, a Met eid thieawe. ligh igh so 
many “ bright an ining lights” 
to the church catholic of Christ—but 
jong the dissenters from the church 
-—aliens, in name, or 
in all but name, from the common 
faith of civilized Europe and Christen- 
dom. These are they that call every 
Christian principle by the name of 
intolerance, being themselves of all 
sects. the most blindly and fiercely in- 
tolerant. To these, or rather to those 
that have been shaken by their argu- 
ments, we would point out as a sub- 
ject of deep and serious reflection, the 
fe i e from the writings 
of ohe e most mild and tolerant 
of all philosophers, Mr Coleridge. 
“ Here I fully coincide with F ic H. 
Jacobi, that the only true spirit of Tolerance 
im our conscientious toleration of 
each other’s intolerance. Whatever pre- 
tends tobe more than this, is either the un- 
thinking cant of fashion, or the soul- - 
ing narcotic of moral and religious indiffer- 
All of us without on in the 
not in the same 
ae indepen 
i ive opinions for certainty and 
t- From this yoke we cannot 
free ourselves, but by ceasing to be men; 
and this too not in order to transcend but 
to sink below our human nature. For if 
in one point of view it be the mulct of our 
fall, and of the corruption of our will ; it is 
equally true, that contemplated from ano- 


of out progressiyeness. To him who is 
pelled to pace to and fro within the 
hig sas oe in the narrow court-yard of 


a prison, all objects ord Ary cu clear and 


qt 


: 


distinct: It is the tra journeying on- 
ward, full of heart and , with an ever- 
vi i .horizen, on the plain, 


that is liable to mistake clouds for moun- 
and the miriage of drouth for an ex- 
panse of refreshing waters. 

** But notwithstanding this deep con- 


F 





viction of our fallibility, and. the 
most vivid: tion of my own, I date 
avow with philosopher, that as 
far as not motives; princi 
and not men, concerned ; I neither am 
tolerant, nor 


man makes protestation of being perfectly 
tolerant in respect of all principles, opini 
and persuasions, those alone heepied Which 
render the holders intolerant. For he eith. 
er means to say by this, that he is utterly 
indifferent towards all truth, and finds no- 
thing ‘so insufferable as the persuasion of 
there being any such mighty value or im- 
attached to the possession of the 
‘Truth as should give a marked preference 
to any one conviction above any other 3 or 
else he means nothing, and amuses himself 
with articulating the pulses of the air in. 
stead of inhaling it in the more healthful 
and profitable exercise of yawning. That 
which doth not withstand, hath itself no 
standi To fill a station is to ex- 
clude or repel others,—and this is not theless 
definition of moral, than of material, sos 
lidity. We live by continued acts of de- 
fence, that involve a sort of offensive war. 
fare. But a man’s principles, on which he 
ounds his Hope and his Faith, are the 
ife of his life. We live by Faith, says the 
———_ Apostle; and faith without 
principles is but a flattering phrase for wil- 
ful positiveness, or fanatical bodily sensa- 
tion. Well, and of good right therefore, 
do we maintain with more zeal, than we 
should defend body or estate, a deep and 
imward conviction, which is as the moon to 
us; and like the moon with all its massy 
shadows and deceptive gleams, it yet lights 
us On our way, travellers as we are, 
and benighted pilgrims. With all its spots 
and -changes and temporary eclipses, with 
all its vain halos and bedimming vapours, it 
yet reflects the light that is to rise on us, 
which even now is rising, though intercept. 
ed from our immediate view by the moun- 
tains that enclose and frown oyer the vale 
of our mortal life. 

*‘ This again is the mystery and the 
dignity of our human nature, that we can- 
not give up our reason, without giving up 
at the same tine our individual personality. 
For that must appear to each man to be his 
reason which produces in him the highest 
sense of certainty ; and yet it is mot reason, 
except as far as it is of universal validity, 
and obligatory on all mankind. , There is a 
one heart for the whole mighty mass of Hu- 
manity, and every pulse in each particular 
vessel strives to beat in concért with it. He 
who asserts that truth is if no importance, ex- 
cept in the signification of sincerity, con- 
founds sense with madness, and the word 
of God with a dream. If the power of rea- 
soning be the Gift of the Supreme Reason, 
that we be sedulous, yea, and militant in 
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the endeavour to reason aright, is his im- 


plied Command. But whi of perma- 
nent and essential interest to one man must 


neds be 90 to all, in proportion to.the means 
and opportunities of 0 to him by 


own soul, their faith his faith, their errors 
teousness and bliss 


ight hand of 
fellowship to every individual who is equally 
intolerant of that which he conceives such 
in me—We will both exclaim—I know 
not, what antidotes among the complex 
views, ea perc ayy Pe that 
form mi Being, 's gracious 
Providence may have en to you 
against the serpent fang is Error—but 
it is a viper, and its poison deadly, although 
— higher influences some men may 
take the reptile to their bosom, and remain 
unstung. 

“In one of these viperous Journals, 
which deal out Profaneness, Hate, Fury, 
and Sedition throughout the Land, I read 
the following paragraph. * The Brahman 
believes that every man will be saved in his 
own sion, and that all religions are 
oqushty pleasing to the God of all. The 
Christian confines salvation to the Believer 
in his own Vedahs and Shasters. Which 
is the more humane and philosophic creed 
of the two ?” Let question answer question. 
Self-con»placent er! Whom meanst 
thou by Gop ? The God of 7'ruth? and 
can He be pleased with falsehood and the 
debasement or utter suspension of the Rea- 
son which he gave to man that he might 
receive from him the sacrifice of Truth ! Or 
the God of love and mercy! And can He 
be pleased with the blood of thousands pour- 
ed out under the wheels of J aut, or 
with the shrieks of children offered up as 
fire offerings to Baal or to Moloch ? Or dost 
thou mean the God of holiness and infinite 
purity ? and can He be pleased with abomi- 
nations unutterable and more than brutal 
defilements ? and equally pleased too as 
with that religion, which commands us that 
we have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness but to reprove them ? 
With that religion, which strikes the fear 
of the Most High so deeply, and the sense 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin so inward- 
ly, that the Believer anxiously inquires : 
* Shall T give my first-born for my tran 
sion, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 


soul ?’¢néd' whith makes answer to him.— . 


* He hath shewed ‘thee, O man, what is 
good ; and what doth the Lord require of 
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thee, but to walk j , and to love mercy, 
and to walk srumlye thy God.’ But 
1 eek pee It is at once folly and pro- 
fanation of Truth, to reason with the man 
of the Gorpel directing the eye of the widow 
of the e eye 0 
from the corse of nae husband upward to 
his and her Redeemer, (the God of the liv- 
ing and net of the dead) and then the re- 
morseless Brahmin jing on the discon- 
solate victim to the of her husband’s 
funeral pile, abandoned by, and abandon. 
ing the epi pledges of their love—and 
yet dare ask, which is the more humane and 
philosophic creed of the two? No! No! 
when such opinions are in question I neither 
am, or will be, or wish to be regarded as, 
tolerant. 
So much, for the mt, concern- 
the plan for establishing i 
ls in England, under the super- 
intendence of the Church of England, 
There is a subject nearer home, and 
therefore more immediately interest- - 
ing to us, on which we would fain be 
permitted to add a very few words of 
our own, and a short extract from the 
writings of one of our own Scottish 
hilanthropists. We have already 
inted, and it is indeed universally 
known, that the sudden rise in the 
population of many of our manu- 
facturing towns in Scotland, has been 
attended with effects most deeply 
injurious to the inhabitants of these 
a. in all that regards their intel- 
ectual, moral, religious, and political 
being. Of these the most plain and 
obvious are, first, their deprivation of 
those common means of education, 
which the old established existence of 
parish schools has furnished for cen- 
turies to the. lower orders, a 
all the other districts of Sco’ : 
and, secondly, their deprivation not 
only of the means of attending on the 
public ordinances of religion, but 
even of every incentive to the desire 
of attending on these ordinances. 
Now, we are quite sensible, that 


there is gape, Hammes et dis- 
gusting in the cry about the neglect of 
religion, which on many occasions of 
political alarm, is lifted up by men 
who have never been “oe ac of 
shewing an t care about the prac- 
tice of fe , E teedives That cry 
was never more distinctly, nor 


in 
sc 


more offensively, than it has been for 
the last six months in Scotland. — But 
it is time.that the ‘higher orders a-— 
mongst us, should open theireyes to the. 

ridicule, which ‘they cannot fail to 
draw upon themselves, by having ree 
course to such thin and transparent 
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as" ee? oat isthe! sorry indeed, and ve ine adhentedt; 

ould see and” Know,” that’ if Sn aa we rte ing “6 Rah 

true ther i paeate RB, eh wih tha ee ec theést’ rietl to 
minds a natural reverence for this matter, not aa the 

ae ne Jess. .true, that. it is eel 3 of. buen ence alone-—Wat Onidie 

by-the side of.a strong natural, - far hetter grotirids.’ ‘Thies 

v~ Rp rern aber misen yr 5 pansasd vuln wie ny r hearts’ the 


most fo eee for all that wowld 
mn Lad myer. igion; into an 
it for the accomplishment of 
of their own. “Now, ‘it 
i po that many men may 
ale wa to religious. Feline 
a very sincerely 
deeply com convinced, not only that reli- 
gion is the sole adequate of 
iblic order, 49. of civil security ; 
Ba Sb without religion, no reflec- 
Alve man can be comfortable in his 
mind, while here, or calm in the pros- 
pect.of exchanging this life for ano- 
ther: This is very possible, but it 
will not de. ‘The poor will not have 
»aeligion preached to them by their irre- 
Jigious superiors. “ Si vis me flere 
flendum tibi ipsi est-—” If you would 
have;me, go to snech, and reverence 
wy.spiritual guide, you must go 
 thuther oe and Ls also must 
»@hew him reverence. This is the law 
~efhuman nature, and they that would 
.take,advantage of any other principle 
‘of our wature, to promote either our 
own, or their own good, must not ne- 
t it. 
sense, however, of the impor- 
“tance. of religion to. the well-being of 
all society, which all persons of supe- 
rior station have found themselves 
compelled to express in these trying 
“moments—may be made use of as the 
“best of all arguments to the minds of 
“these men, for setting about, seriously 
and calmly, now that the moment of 
_. trig] and is over, a more effec- 
taal, and authoritative expression of 
-the..same belief. If in the day of 
 tpeable, me ad oe were ot “ 


of civil viaey--atetly, 


” ih < But we Sh 


serious ate te oe therm 
selves haye not been in ‘theif 
takers in the same’ spiritof n 

the existence of which they apiece 
others. It becomes them to ainend 
their own conduct—not at one mo. 
ment—nor for one momént—butisée. 
riousl y — deriveretely,. and sacredly, 
They plead no plea of ignorancethey 
have none such to pl Their errors 
have arisen from other sources; it’ 

be, than those of others, and they ‘ave 
not led to any similar imtnédiate 
pai: in themselves ;—but’ ' 

t to ask of themselves—withno 
lig t voice of self-examination~whe- 
ther their errors haye not been in 
promaesien of the very errors 

ave been condemning—whether had 
they—had the class to which the “ 
long—set the example the 
have set, it is either tibobiatile as or teal. 
ble, that their inferiors would have 
acted as they have done. It is tosuch 
men that Dr Chalmers seems to have 
chiefly addressed himself, in the last 
of his quarterly publications, ** ‘on ‘the 
Christian and Civic Economy of large 
towns’—and it is to such, that-we 
hope the issue will shew he has hot 

ressed himself in vain. 
His observations being written and 
ublished in Glasgow, may, of course, 
understood as applying more imme- 

diately to the inhabitants and the ne- 
cessities of that great and populous 
city, and its neighbourhood. * It‘ap- 
pears, however, that the particularde- 
fects he points out in the state of édu- 
cation, and the means of religiei, in- 
struction at Glasgow, are far rom, be- 
ing confined to that place alone--or 
even to the manufacturing towns, in 
the same district. The evil seems: to 
be experienced more or less allover 
= Seotlend, wherever there is @ town. 
Town contain prodigiously 
more inhabitants than country i 
and therefore, the establishmen: 


uman one school for each parish, which may 


answer tolerably well in. a country 
Place, must be totally ineffeetual:and 
useless in a téwn.’ What~shall: we 
say, for example, to oné parish in’ Dr 
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Chidimers’ immediate vicinity, which 

contains. not much inte than thirty 
oP 


ot Hii to, bring up the supply of ge- 
pt ik i orig 
to the demand w exists, or 
ST io eniak tee, Wills ta theds Gels 
reat lich devoting the 
for some. been. chi ting the 
ies of his masterl tad inventive 
po , The plasmin fr ae into a 
he has gone, concerning the means a 
pot na of magistracies and other 
eorporations, having satisfied him, that 
from them no uate cure from the 
existing evil can be hoped for or ex- 





—he has boldly thrown himself i 


upon the unbounded resources of in- 
diyidual philanthropy. s it is every 
man’s interest, and as it must be every 
good man’s most earnest desire, to ex- 
tend the blessings of Christian instruc- 
tion, he calls upon all to contribute to 
the erection of a structure—which, if 
all or many contribute, may easily be 
reared—but which must ever defy the 
utmost. efforts of the single-handed 
munificence either of any corporation, 
or of any state. For example, he cal- 
culates, that not less than £100,000 
are necessary in order to build and 
endow as many schools as are warited 
in Glasgow and its immense suburbs 
_ lone. To this sum, or any 
thing like apa from the govern- 
ment of the country, or even from any 
public funds of the place itself, is evi- 
tly impossible. 
applying his own favourite method of 
argument in such subjects, (and it is 
the only just one), 
‘“ One society, that should propose to raise 
‘a hundred thousand pounds for a project so 


gigantic, may well be denounced as vision- - 


- ary 3 but.not so the society that should pro- 
[pose to raise one or two thousand pounds 
ie Sy hp seplon fie teroee od There 
_.18 many an individual, who has beth phi- 
_ lanthropy enough, and influence enough, 
_ ‘within the circle of his own acquaintance- 
“ship)ofor ing. forward a peo of 
4l. power.towards such an.achievement. All 
J that:he needs, is the. guidance of his phi- 
1owanthropy. at. the first,.to this enterprise. 
and Li hea Wh 'Whaideing 
y/ aeRany secu agai ever a i 
,,, the'very first moment, ' will ‘he feel a charm 
eu ‘ yi that he never ‘felt in, 
tiny ‘of thosd wide amk:-bewil 
benevolence, whi 
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antee a whole hostof imitations. law 
_Dr Chalmers proceeds to press home 


his ment in many different’shapes, 
and with all the accustomed energy'of 
his eloquence. ‘To his words we’ van 
add nothing ; we ' therefore | content 
ourselves with referring our readers-to 
the publication itself, and ‘with? the 
following extract, which ‘will shew 
better than any commentdation‘of ours 
could do, of what materials that®pub- 
lication is composed: re 
¥et it. were well, that the rich didt’'step 
forward and signalise themselyes in this 
matter. Amid all the Bt ro 
discontent which prevail in society, do -we 
believe, that there is no rancour:so fiery) or 
so inveterate in the heart of the labouring 
classes, but that a convincing i 
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much to soothe and to the discontents 
of men; 8 age had depen 
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is not in of contributing too - 
didly. We know no object which serves 
better to these conditi than a dis- 
trict school, » by the very confinement 
of wi certain selected li- 


It were possible, in this way, for one per- 
gon, at the head of an associated » to 

towards himself, and, through 
towards that order in society with 
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at least a caprice of kindness towards 
them—some well-meaning Quixotism, per- 
which, whether judicious or not, was 


F 


at least with the demonstration of 

» and would call forth from them, 

a law of our sentient nature, which they 

could not help, an honest emotion of good 
will back again ; and, instead of the en 

and derision which so often assail our 
when charioted in spree ages ge 
and outlandish streets of the city, 
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[July 
mong the young, as would serve to 

humble life, and pupegn, feahatendan 
nomy than our present the habits of the 


rising 
‘© We know not, indeed, what could 
serve more effectually to amalgamate the 
two great classes of society together, than 
their concurrence in an object w 80 
nearly concerns the families of all. We 
know not how a wealthy individual could 
par a more effectual a may ; 
more lasting gratitude, the ¢ 
of his own selected district, than by hig 
_— donative in the —_. education, 
ver exceptions may be 
the other schemes of etal Me 
least, is a charity whose touch does not vis 
lity its objects ; nor will it, like the aliment, 
ordin: uperism, serve to mar the 
habit P| jan of our population; 
Here, then, is a walk on which philanthro, 
py may give the rein to her most aspiri 
wishes for the good of the world; _ 
while a single district of the land is without 
the scope of an efficient system for the school- 
ing of its families, is there room for every 
lover of his species to put forth a liberality 
that can neither injure ios degrade them, 
Pars enlightened — of the poor 
ought to rejoice in such an opportunity, 
amid the coarse invectives which assail him, 
when led by his honest convictions to resist 
the parade and the publicity of so many at-- 
tempts as are made in our day in of 
indigence. It may sometimes happen, that 
selfishness, in velliee her escape from. the 
applications of an injudicious charity, will 
be glad to shelter herself under seme of 
those maxims of a sounder economy, which 
are evidently gaining in credit and currency 
amongst us. And te the ready impu- 
tation of selfishness upon all, who 
from the support of associations which 
hold to be questionable. . And thus is it 
somewhat amusing to observe, how the 
yearly subscriber of one guinea to some 
favourite scheme of philanthropy, there- 
by purchases to himself the right of stig- 
persccre Rega cold-blooded speculator who 
refuses his concurrence ; while the latter is 
altogether helpless, and most awkwardly so, 
under a charge so very disgraceful. In 
avowing, as he does, the principle, that all 
ee ee 
» swells aggravates the amount 
er it f the land, and’ that it is only by 
efforts of unseen kindness, that any thing 
effectual can be done for its mitigation—he 
cannot lay bare the arithmetic of pri 
benevolence, and more especially of Bi 
own—he cannot drag it forth to that ground 
of visibility, on which he believes that the 
whole of its charm and efficacy would be 
dissipated——he cannot confront the un- 
told liberalities which pass in secret convey- 


ance to the abodes of indigence, with ; 

doings and the docqueted reports of com- 

mitteeship—he cannot anticipate the disclo- 

sures of that eventful day, when he who 
5 
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seetls in'séeret shall:teward openly, however many’ must be his ‘followers, who ‘régai 
thé ‘may be assured, that thedroppings their wealth, not as a possession. but. as 
wrndividual eymipathy, as far outweigh in stewardship. We an' yin ipo. § oct 
value the streams of charitable distribution, higher rate of libé than 0 at pre=' 
whieh hmve beet’ conetructed by the la- sent in the ‘Christian’ Worlds nor‘do we’ 
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beur and men, as know a cause’ more fittel to draw 
dues’ the ‘rain’ from heaven, which feeds wards, than one which may be | 
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a far more uctive benevo- who have speculated away their feelings of 
ever pat : that they attachment from all societies for the relief of 
a show of magnitude and indigence—and who are now bound to de- 
a phe Pre ltene Biery Boer omh ) 
a le operation, m in 
an otesiy insignificant ia ic ve. ties ; but because they only want an object 
deadened all those responsibilities set before them which may satisfy their un- 
which, if suffered, derstanding, that, without doing mischief, 
diverted aside, to go forth on they may largely render of their. means to 
ective o pay ies, would yield a more the promotion of it. 
i tribute, . 
pr suffering humanity th on pes With this we conclude for the pre 
ised by loud and open proclama- SéDt. When two such men as ‘Dr 
' Chalmers and Mr Brougham coincide: 
iples of the Malthusian philan- in opinion on any subject of domestic: 
keep back when they think economy, the coincidence cannot but 
icity is hurtful, should come forth’ afford a stron —_ for believing, 
occasion when publicity is harm~ that they are bot in the right. ‘The 
is the time of their vindication; high Christian panty of the one, and 
i is in on ee ane ar pt on. the clear practical habits of business of 
‘ty, who think that they do ill, when, ‘he other, may furnish a sufficient: 
4 ey do all, when, - 
‘ js. Pledge, that what they agree in sup’ 
chief, "We hear much of the liberality of porting and oo neither defecs 
i tive in —. on'the one hand, nor’ 
as minute in respect of amount, as much of unattainable in practice on the other. 
itis misplaced in respect of direction; nor England already owes much to Mr 
can we discover, save among the devoted Brougham—and Scotland owes no less 
pears yp 5 and And others, to i sy saga his labours, al< 
— though he has no. opportunity ‘of 
cent of teas Chatty os ee bringing them before the public in the’ 


in the for our imitation. The Savi- — 
out was rich; ‘and for our sakes he became ‘Same authoritative shape, have cers 


poor ; and-ere the world he died for, shall tainly been-neither less disinteres 
be reclaimed to the knowledge of himself, nor less extensive. 9.0 
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Sole “of our readers fre ‘nota little eral good and. commercial enterprise: 
si ad ‘at the clamour latély revived of the United Kingdom. . Our conpese,,; 
in, the House .of Commons about, the pondent states,, that he conceives it,4e,,, 
Caledonian Canal, and to our northern be at least extremely indelicate.in:any) 
friends .especially, the appellation of Member of Parliament, especially ifthe: 
a ‘{ Scoteh job’.is particularly obnox- has been of long standing; to-eome 
ious, as applicable to this work, both forward and state to the country, that’ 
onmactount of its being one of the the several Parliaments of which he ' 
most’ niagnificent and splendid of our has been a Member, and even perhaps 
national structures; and also from its a Minister, have expended the sum. of 
me undertaken for the gens £800,000 upon a + te which, by his 
OL. . 3 
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, as then conducted by de- 
signing persons, was not only ruinous 
‘the emigrant, but the permission 
it, under existing circumstances, 

been a stain upon the Bri- 
=p ie er ng 
¢ in human misery, an 
wee — 
r, Legislature, wi 
of humanity which so 
~ Some: 


seias 
E 
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rT 


ner, as the only safe and 
means of relief; and after much con- 


‘sideration and advice, from all quar- 


ters of the United Kin , the Cale- 
donian Canal was ultimately 
measure best suited to 


correspondent declares himself 
to bea very incompetent judge in 
matters of eee economy ; and 
though he neither interest, di- 
rectly nor indirectly, with that great 


é 
g 


i 


- national work, nor with those who 


are connected with its operation, yet 


* it has fallen to his lot to see more of 


it than perhaps any other individual 


who stands so perfectly unconnected 
with it, as neither to inhabit the 
country where it lies, nér almost to be 
known to those professionally inter. 
ested in the work ; but from the 
portunities which he has had of 
serving its beneficial effects upon 
widely extended district of country, 
is induced to state what is known ‘ 
him on this interesting subject, 
the result of his experience for the 
twenty years. 

Prior to the period of the 
mencement of the Caledonian Canal, 
the inhabitants of the “ee 
and Western Isles of Scotland, were 
— a state which may be describ. 

as maintaining a degree of 
thy even beyond what has bean 
too often ascribed to them. Having 
no incitement to labour, they were 
unaccustomed and unacquainted with 
it, and they consequently spent their 
days in the most supine i ; 
without any stimulant to the habits 
of industry ; if they looked to the past, 
it conveyed little that could satisfy a 
rational and intelligent mind; and 
there was no motive in ‘the future to 
arouse them from a state of sloth. 
But let any one now traverse these 
mountainous and insulated districts te 
the northward of that chain of lakes 
forming the track of this Canal, and let 
him patiently investigate the present 
state of the inhabitants, and from ob- 
servation and experience compare them 
with the past, and he will be astonish- 
ed at the which has been pro- 
duced even within the last ten or twelve 


oka ¥ 


Ee 
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years upon the intelligence and man- 


ners of the inhabitants, and at the way 
in which they can now apply their 
minds and their hands to work. If 
he is to form a just estimate of this 
change, ot om not look rt yet. | 
parison in the present state of any 
of the United Kingdom with which 
we are acquainted. The former state 
of the northern parts of Scotland is 
absolutely banished from Britain, and 
a spirit of emulation is now i 
out the whole. To compare 

with the past, we must therefore now 
seek for it in the wilds of the Russian 

We are aware that we may be told 
by those who, from motives of di 
pointment and chagrin, took an ear 
part against the Caledonian Canal, 
that the improvement of the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland ‘is not af 
all to be placed to the account of that 
work, nor to the useful operations of 
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irect tendency which this has 


wring, the resources of the 
e savings from their 
at the Caledonian Canal, which 
e- ulti y ied to the 
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numerous small trading ves- 
to the establishment of han- 
dicraftsmen in various rural branches 
of business. The discontented and the 
ignorant, however, donot even hesitate, 
im support of their objections tc this 
work, to state,.that it has been chiefly 
executed by Englishmen, and Welsh- 
men, and Irishmen ; and that the mo- 


E 
3 


itants of one part 
of the united kingdom, . must, in its 
ultimate operation, benefit the whole 
-it must also be considered, in can- 
dour, how: such a work of art could 
be undertaken or performed by any 
set of untutored individuals ;—and, 
in the second place, we make for an- 
swer to such a position, that, in our 
humble opinion, it was none of the 
least of the benefits of this work that 
it collected artizans of every descri 

‘om fame pen sg Ireland, who 
aught the e of the Highlands of 
Scotland tex handle the spade, the 
mattock, and all the implements of 
the artificer, thereby producing much 
more permanent and lasting effects up- 


on the manners of the le of these 
districts than all the ries of: the 
most enlightened age. 

Even if we admit, that with part of 


this money hundreds of the natives 
have been enabled to emigrate to our 
American settlements with comfort and 
advantage to themselves, though this 
may not be wha was originally sought 
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after or intended, yet we even. venture 
to claim this also as.one of the advan- 
tages attending the execution of this 
work, in which we are borne out by the 
prevent, postion of the country ; for, in 

i fact, large sums are now ac- 
tually paid from the treasury. to en- 
courage emigration to certain of our 
i ts. Now, how 
much better is it for the individuals 
and for the country, that these e 
should acquire the means of - 


ing their inclinations with the savings 


of their own industry. 

With regard to the utility of the 
Caledonian Canal, in a nautical and 
commercial point of view, it is certain- 
ay Ane late, and comes with a bad grace 

those legislatively concerned in 
this u » tocomplain publicly 
of their own doings, e may in- 
ae — immediate ame for a canal 

a large capacity in this situation, 
but those acquainted with the history 
of the Canal, long since executed, be- 
tween the friths of Forth and Clyde, 
technically termed the ‘‘Great Canal,” 
ay soaps that its dimensions were 
at considered to be by much too 
large, and that it also was treatod as a 
work ruinous to the adventurers ; and 
that the large sums advanced for. its 
completion by the government were to 
be lost for ever.. But let us attend.to 
the fact and ience of this example: 
The Forth Clyde Canal is found 
to be by much too small in.practice ; 
but, nevertheless, as it is, the money 
advanced by government has: long 
since been repaid, It was, therefore 
in our humble opinion, the sound- 
est policy for the legislature, in the 
original formation of this great .na- 
tional work, to do it, in the first .in- 
stance, upon a scale that would admit 
of the largest class of merchant ves- 


sels, and even of the smaller .of: his 


Majesty’s ships of war ; or, in other 
words, a amid the fatal crror of. the 
proprietors of the Forth and Clyde 
Canal. Even if none of these last 
should. ever enter the Caledonian 
Canal, trading vessels of all classes 
will along it with the more ease 
and facility. ‘There are- few, if any, 
of the ditch or small — ~ — 
of a capacity sufficiently eligible for 
the size of the boats assigned for them. 
The horses are consequently seen - 
ging with the utmost difficulty, whi 

the boats are continually touching and 
rubbing along the banks and bottom of 
these Canals. In the Caledonian Canal, 
on the contrary, much facility will be 
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‘trade which this navigation is emin- 
‘ently calculated to open and extend. 
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given, and much animal or steam power 
will be saved, in —- w this 
great work. Although, re, the 
extended size of the Locks and excava- 
tions of this work has greatly enhanced 
its expense, yet, in an extended na- 
i view, and from the in- 
exhaustible supply of water, we con- 
ceive its large dimensions to be of the 
greatest im ce to the public. 
Those who complain of this under- 
ing as inefficient, do not perhaps 
take the proper view of its position. 
It may be that the trade which is now 
established between such ports as Li- 
verpool and the Baltic, may not, for 
a length of time, be made to pass 
this navigation, as every 
new establishment of this description 
must necessarily come slowly into 
operation. It is true, that all is 


‘at present shut to us, and especially 
‘to those who take a narrow view of 


the subject ; but were we to enter 
of this work at 
, we do not despair of satisfac- 

out many sources 0: 


Without appearing too sanguine, we 
may notice, that it is extremely 
probable that an entirely new branch of 
trade will be opened between London 
and the other eastern ports of Great 
Britain, with Londonderry, Belfast, and 


‘ the other western and northern ports of 
-Treland ; a trade which, we venture to 


say, will bring the mutual interests of 
the United Kingdom into a much more 
immediate union than could inany oth- 
er manner have been effected. A voy 
age from London to Belfast, by the Ca- 
ledonian Canal, is just about the same 
distance as by the Land’s End, while 
the safety of the voyage, at all times, 
but mie= A in time of war, is greatly 





[duly 


sidering, therefore, the zeal which has 
ever been shewn by the legislature for 


the advancement and improvement of 
the Irish territory—the drai of its 
bogs, and all its interests—we have no 
hesitation in stating it as our opinion, 
that the Caledonian Canal is a most 


important link in the chain of national 
rosperity. 
i With to the professional in- 


dividual who designed and has so abl 
conducted this work, we cannot 

from personal knowledge; but, judging 
prima facie from his works, we con- 
sider him to be one of the most emi- 
nent engineers that this country has 
ever produced : and whether we regard 
his professional skill in the perfect man- 
ner in which the locks and masonry of 
this work have been executed, or the 
unostentatious and simple manner in 
which it has been conducted, we think 
he stands high in any comparison with 
our continental neighbours ; and we 
are quite sure that, in regard to his esti- 
mates, few of his brethren at home can 


f be applied to with preference for ac- 


curacy in this respect. In concluding, 
we dante; that both the man and his 
works are an honour to the age in 
which he lives ; and we think him ill 
requited by the sneers of any class of 
men, for the boldness of mind with 
which he uniformly grasps: the most 
difficult and hazardous undertakings 
of his profession. It is a however, 
that the period is not distant, when 
more favourable impressions will be 
entertained of the Caledonian Canal, 
and when the just and merited praise 
of the public will be amply bestowed 
upon the Commissioners for their un- 
wearied labours, and their Engineer, 
and, finally, upon all who have had 
the merit and honour of being in any 
manner identified with this great na- 





in favour of the northern passage. Con- tional undertaking. 
_ SONNET. 
Keer thou thy native white Simplicity ; 
Who would thet, echdhes onting auuile isplace ? 


Who would not love the blushes of that face, 


Which speak so well thy feelings 


pure and free ? 


Thus ever look—and, as thou look’st, so be ; 
Preserve thy nature’s sweet unconscious grace, 
Still bloom; as now, within this true embrace, 

Dearer than all the pride of art to me.— 

—Within its gay parterre, yon splendid Rose 


._ May dazzle the sophisticated 


eye ; 


But where the modest Honey-suckle blows, 
The early Bee is ever seen to fly— 
He finds its simple leaves a sweet enclose, 
Which art oft spoilsbut never can supply. T. D. 
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JOHN AND JOAN, A NEW POEM. 
To CuanistorHer Nortu, Esquire. 


“ HONOURED AND LEARNED SIR, - ” 
I may opine, from the tenor of sundry weighty articles in your invaluable 
Miscellany, entitled Blackwood’s Edinborough Magazine, that I shall be fortified 
by your support in mine estimation of a work of seductive and popular Poesy, 
the which hath been lately published ; (it is needless to say that I mean K+ 
celebrated Don Juan, (or John) of that. most noble and illustrious genious, the 
Right Honourable, my Lord Byron ;) forasmuch as it containeth, not covertly 
wrapt up, but palpably embodied and consubstantiated, divers insinuations 
against matters of minor belief, both as to morality and decorum, of all persons 
who have been blessed with a regular and well grounded education. In pur- 
suance hereof, have I bethought myself, moreover, to attempt a work unto the 
best of my poor endeavours, the which, peradventure, may serve (in lack of a 
better,) as a sort of antidote or counter-charm, for this giddy generation, to 
the dangerous maxims set forth in that famous and much perused poem ; al« 
ways provided, that it is far from mine intention to put myself for a moment 
on the same pa with its right noble and honourable author. 

Howbeit, learned Sir, I now venture to send you a select fragment, or rather 
portion thereof, the which I have concocted aod elaborated to the uttermost of 
my poetical capabilities ; and the which redoundeth to the credit of a sex and 
= too lightly held and treated of by the (otherwise) right noble and honour 
able poet. 

Nor do I dubitate, learned Sir, that, sans further peroration or introduc 
tion, your approved critical judgment, in such like matters, will not fail duly 
to appreciate its serious and ir may say) didactic tendency, notwithstanding, it 
be composed in a metre, or stanza, the which hath been, of late, too much ap- 

iated unto unprofitable jocularities and facetiousness. Craving licence, I 
endite myself, honoured and learned Sir, &c. &e. &c. , 
JostaH SHUFFLEBOTHAM. 
July 12th, A. D. 1820. 
Gowkshall Northumberland. 


JOHN AND JOAN, CANTO It. 


1. 

Loud laugh’d the Soldier ; when the Reeve, who now 

In sullen silent guise had sitten long, 
With doubtful eye, bent head and moody brow, 

The whiles the glee and laughter waxed strong, 
As if it gaul’d him sorely, seeing how 

Thus ladies gent were treated with such wrong, 
With accents rather low, and somewhat hoarse, 
Began, in gentle phrases, his discourse. 


2. 

Ah ! Sirs, quoth he, were I to tell a tale 

For every lying legend ye have told, 
Invented, at a gentle sex to rail, 

By those whose heads are hot and hearts are cold, 
Believe, my store of praise would never fail, 

Tho’ I should parable till I were old; 
But this that I am going to relate 
Shall serve for many, sith it is so great. 


Su 
Of woman’s love, which is so hard to woo, 
When woo'd, how strong, full many proofs there be, 
And how immutable and fearless too— 
*< My love, thro’ all the world I'll follow thee,” 
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So Juliet says-—— ; the bird that cries ‘‘ cuckoo,” 
His email sate Sseneeh then from. tren. $0 tee, 
From bough to wey, ase J e’en from spray to spray,— 
Still restless, thro’ the merry hours of May. 
4. 
And while our Love hath nurture, to endure 
And burn, like radiant beacon, seen afar, 
Thro’ untried seas a streaming Cynosure 
At once our Matin and our Vesper star, 
No marvel it abideth strong and sure, 
Amid the turmoils of this worldly war, 
A constant pilot, and a guiding light, 
Thro’ storms by day, and rocks and shoals by night. 


5. 

But when, to feed the fire, it once is seen 

That fit material doth not much abound, 
Or that no fuel, save or damp or green, 

Or else cross-grain’d or knotty, can be found, 
—_—_ Zare lyme rather thin and mp 

an uneasy, crackling sound, 

Flickers, looks blue,;—looks red—or waves about, 
Now very smoky, and now nearly out ; 


6. 
Then, mid the storms of ill-contrasted temper, 
Where neither hath a tittle of submission, 
This semper idem, that eadem semper, 
For ever crossing, always in attrition, 
(‘Twould puzzle metaphysic Kant, or Kempfer, 
To bring about a moment’s coalition, ) 
Then, that such souls as these should still love on, 
That is a miracle for Love alone ! 


A 
It springeth like that low and unseen Rose 
t on the mountain summit dares to grow, 

Where Autumn hardly thaws the ling’ring snows, 

And storms be |, and ar, whirlwinds blow ; 
There, where the weary, journeying clouds repose, 

And the moon climbs, with long ascent and slow, 
And fays and lesser spirits play at even, 
Like harmless lightning in a summer’s heaven. 


8. 

’Tis like the Petrel that the sailor eyes 

With dread,—o’er treach’rous seas condemn’d to roam,— 
That still is met beneath the stormiest skies, 

And on the desert waters hath its home ; 
Above the curling billow still it flies, 

And well cradled in the fleecy foam, 
Lull’d by the discord of the whistling squall, 
And “d to rest on hills that rise and fall. 


9. 

And this is none of your glib paradoxes, 
That only serve the wag for myst ing, 

As conj'rors do with double-bottom’d boxes— 
Behold a couple for each other dying, 

(Unless the au of the hist’ry mocks us 
Who all their lives in quarrel had been frying. 

Their matrimonial pudding was of Batter, . 

With scarce a plumb to sweeten it ;—no matter.— 
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10. 
Oh! miracle ! (—a greater can there be — ?) 
To see how Love can shed his holiest balm, 
Within a circle none dares walk but he — ; 
Where all are sick, fresh and without a qualm; 
So underneath the depths of the wild sea, 
Ev'n in the londem storms,—there is a calm, 
But truce to hopes—my story must hes 
John met with Joan, lov’d, woo'd, and they were wed. 


11. 
One small objection, either they o’erpassed, 
Or else , when it was brought in view ; 


He was an alkali, and she an acid, 

And this, when ‘twas too late, they found too true, 
The longer still the more, they effervesced, 

As more confirmed, by time, their tempers grew,— 
A sort of fizzing, sputtering communion, . 
Sir Humphrey Davy calls “‘ a chemic union.” 


12. 
Like that small, wooden pair that stand, so sly, 
To tell us what the weather is about, 
Where Gammer comes and curtsies, when ‘tis dry, 
And Gaffer, when it rains, doth make his lout, 
So sometimes they might have a clearish sky, 
But ’twas when he was in, and she was out ;-— 
As for the couple that arrange the weather, 
God knows, they never are at home together. 


13. 
So, long, this loving, most unhappy pair 
Liv'd, like a brace of angry fang’d, 


So piteous of each others’ woes they were, 
One could have borne to see the other hang’d, 
(Altho’ that sight were worse than death to bear) 
Each for the others’ sake !-——-as they harapgued, | 
One day, upon the sorrows of their yoke, . ; 
John, in a y hour, resoly’d and spoke. 


14. 

** Sweet Joan, thou know’st that I would die for thee, 

«* And well I know that thou for me would’st die.” 
And here he twinkled, pitiful to see > 

Joan gave a sort of “ heigh!”—'twas scarce a sigh, 
“* But wast thou gone, what maid would look on me, 

“* With grief an’ labour worn, and crabb’d and dry, 
*¢ But thou, dear Joan, when faithful John hath died, 
<* May’st have a chance again to be a bride,” 


15. 
“* And, so my loving Joan, my deardear, Cony, 
“¢ Since there is nothing but a choice of ill, 
“* Since I cannot afford thee eerie | 
«¢ And would be loath by quarrelling to kill, 
‘ (Thou know’st my love, my heart was never stoney } 
** Oh! come and see me die—for die I will— 
“€ Die for the love of thee, my darling, die,— 
“ Yes ;—quickly in the horsepond.will I lie.” 


16. 
‘* Let not the bitter drops, my gentle Joan, 
‘* Bedim the lustre of thy cheek and eye, 
‘* For since the springtime of our life is flown, 
** And winter comes, on ee passeth bye, 
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‘* Beneath the waters, peaceful and alone, 
** E’en like the torpid swallow, will.I lie, 
“ The cutting show’r unfelt—the storm unheard, 
** And men shall say that John—hath disappear'd.” 


17. 
“ They ask—where he that disappears ? 
** But who can where he hath migrated ? 
** Hold but thy tongue, my Joan, and dry thy tears,— 
*¢ For trust me, » most vainly — are shed ; 
** How can they reach a heart that’s proof to fears, 
“In Love's s fortress, shut and sheltered ? 
«* What boots that hai down the chimney come, 
** Hiss on the hearth, or patter round the room ?— 


18. 

In short, John’s flights of eloquence refined, 

Joan’s answ’ring eloquence—by nature taught her, 
I could not copy, were I in the mind ; 

Nor can I tell you if her helpmate caught her, 
Less contradictiously, than wont, inclined,— 

Suffices it to say, they reach’d the water, 
Together—tho’ not arm in arm, I think,— 
But there they were, and stood upon the brink. 


19. 

John hover'd on the brink, in silent mood, 

And look’d and sigh’d, and sigh’d and look’d again, 
And gaz’d with wistful visage on the flood, 

ile, doubtfully, as pitying his pain, 

Joan, with her apron at her eyelid, stood ; 

At last, he seem’d to come into the vein, 
And turn’d, as if to take a final kiss, 
Before he plunged into the brown abyss. 


20. 

But still a kind of look—not that of fear, 

Nor h play’d round his mouth, and cheek, and chin ; 
His eye chang’d not ; and, softly in her ear, 

He whisper’d Joan—‘‘ Ah, me! self-murder’s sin— 
Could’st thou not take a little frisk, my dear, 

As if in play, and gently push me in ; 
Nay, take a longer run—turther, my life— 
There now—now stoutly push me, dearest wife.” 


21. 

O Couple! e’en in death affectionate, 

Not’ Arria and her Pcetus are before ye ! 
Joan, fearful of the welfare of her mate, 

Resolving that his soul should be in glory, 
And rest, at least, when in another state, 

In love and strong affection (saith the story), 
Drew back from him, some portion, not a little, 
Obeying her dear husband to a tittle ; 


22. 

Then ran, with Amazonian resolution : 

But whether John had only half consented, 
Or fear was really in his constitution, 

Or in the very nick he*had repented ; 
Or whether Fate herself was in confusion, 

Or Fortune took a whim, or Chance relented— 
How ’twas, I cannot tell you, for my life, 
But John a sort of—dodg'd ;—in splash’d his wife. 
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23. 
With open mouth, and ‘saucer staring eyes, 
John for a second stood like any stone, 
Then lifted up his hands, in wild i 
** For love of me didst thou go in, dear Joan, 
Or did’st thou slip thy foot ?—what signifies ? 
There are no slips ; and since ’tis done, tis done ; 
Folks only can remark, since thou art gone, 
’Tis Joan hath disappear’d, instead of John.” 


24. 

*¢ If there be any scandal, John shall bear it— 

Bear it he must, so even let it fall.” . 
Then (after some half hour), that all might hear it, 

* I’ve lost my Joan—help !” John began to baw! ; 
And in a trice, his cause of grief to share it, 

Came trooping young and old, and great and small ; 
They dragg’d the piece of water, it is said, 
And so Joan was not lost, but she was—dead. 


25. 
She died—nor did her John long time survive, 
Tho’ folks have wonder’d what should John destroy ; 
Some said that with his grief he could not strive, 
Whilst others whisper'd that he died of joy ; 
Some say the juice which, when she was alive, 
They took to soothe their woes, was his annoy ; 
But both are gone—nor is a stone supplied, 
To teach how this good couple liv’d and died. 





Notes. 


Stanza 6.—*‘* Kempfer,” one of the German Illustrissimi, now forgotten—a great phi- 
her. 
. Stanza 8.—‘* The Petrel,” properly the ‘‘ Stormy Petrel,” vide the work of that ex- 
cellent graver, and not to be surpassed, mine old and worthy friend, Mr Thomas Bewick, 
on Water Birds. 

Stanza 12.—<‘+ Small wooden pair.” There is a sort of old fashioned barometer, coms 
mon in my younger days, consi of a house with a male and female figure, who come 
out, in alternation, as it is wet or dry. : : 

Stanza 16.—** E’en like the torpid swallow.” Naturalists have conceited, that the 
swallow lieth in a dormant state, at the bottom of deep waters, during winter, . 

Stanza 23.—<‘* There are no slips ;” an expression of children at play, who cry * no slips,” 
when a false shoot at marbles, or toss at pitch-penny, occurreth. 

Stanza 25.—** Some say the juice.” This might of a surety something aid the other 
causes, inasmuch as he would have a duplicate portion after Joan’s decease; a matter 
which I have not hesitated to set forth, by marking the emphatical words with italic cha- 
racters, 
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Importation into France of the Cachemire- 
wool Goat.—M. Amadeus Joubert peg 
Paris in April 1818, and proceeded by 
Odessa, Tangarock, and. Astracan, to the 
camp of General Jermoloff in Caucasus, 
gaining information on the way, relative to 
the object of his journey, from the Bucha- 
rians, the Kirghiz, and the Armenians, 
who frequent Astracan. He was there told, 
that there existed amongst the numerous 
hordes of Kirghiz (a nomade tribe residing 
in Bucharia, on the banks of the Oural lake) 
a species of goat of a dazzling white, bear- 
ing every year a remarkable fleece about the 
month of June. The specimens of it which 
he there collected, convinced him of the 
identity of this wool with that which is im- 
jr into France, through Russia. This 

iscovery was the more important to him, 
as it promised to save him the long and dif. 
ficult journey which he would otherwise 
have had to encounter, in penetrating to 
Thibet, h Persia and Cachemire. In 
this he was not deceived ; for he actuall 
collected scattered samples of this fine onl, 
at some hundreds of wersts from the Wolga, 
amongst the steppes that separate Astracan 
from Oremburg, which satisfied him that 
he needed not to penetrate further. He 
had, besides, observed, that in the lan 
of the country, they gave the name of Thi- 
bet-goat to the animal which furnished this 
fine fleece. He therefore bought of the 
Kirghiz in this district, from the hordes 
called Cara-Agadgi and Kaisacks, twelve 
hundred and eighty-nine of these animals, 
and directed his course homewards with 
them, by Tsaritzin, where he brought them 
acrossthe Wolga. After making all the de- 
ductions from this number, occasioned by 
losses on the road, by the shipment of them 
at Kaffa, and the passage home, there now 
exist in France four hundred of this stock 
of Cachemire-wool goats. 

During a short stay which M. Joubert 
made at Constantinople, in his passage home- 
wards with his goats, he held a conversation, 
through the second interpreter to the French 
embassy, with an Armenian named Khodja- 
Youssuf, who was sent eighteen years ago 
by a house in Constantinople into Cachemire, 
to procure shawls made after patterns which 
he carried with him. This Armenian had 
resided a long time in Cachemire, Lahore, 
and Pichawer, and in learning the language 
of these countries, he obtained much posi- 
tive information as to the manufacture of 
these valued articles. He stated to M. 
Joubert, that the animal which yields this 
beautiful material is neither a camel nor a 
sheep, as some have reported, but is a goat, 
resembling the common goat in appearance, 
having straight horns, and a white or clear 
brown coat. A coarse hair covers the fine 
downy wool, which last is the only material 
from which the shawls are wove. 


ja-Youssuf had seen at Cachemire, 
twenty or thirty of these goats, which were 
e+ Fama for curiosity. The women and 
ick out the fine wool from thé 
coarse hair, and other heterogeneous matter ; 
which is afterwards sept Egg girls 
with their fingers on India muslin, to 4 
en the fibre, and clean it from dirt and foul. 
ness; and in this state it is delivered to the 
dyers and spinners. The loom that is used 
is horizontal, and very simple ; the weaver 
sits on the bench, a child is placed below 
him with his eyes on the pattern, and gives 
him notice, after every throw of the shuttle, 
of the colours wanted, and the bobbins to be 
next employed. The finest shawls cost from 
5 to 600 —— (12 to 1500 francs.) The 
most beautiful wool comes from the pro- 
vinces of Lassa and Ladack in Thibet ; and 
also a good deal of it is imported into Thi- 
bet and Cachemire, from Casgar and Bu. 
charia, all of which go to form the fine 
shawls, of which there is such a great de. 
mand throughout Asia. The fine wool is 
brought into Cachemire, in bales, mixed 
with coarse hair. 

Meteoric Stone presented to the India 
Company’s Museum.—The following is an 
authentic account of a meteoric stone which 
was lately brought from India by Lieut. 
Colonel Pennington, and presented to the 
Hon. East India Company, who have de- 
posited it in their museum. ; 

Extract of a letter from Capt. G. Bird, 
Ist Assistant in the Political Dept. to Ma- 
jor Gen. Sir D. Ochterlony, Bart. K.G.C.B. 
to Major Pennington. 

Lodiana, 5th April 1815.—My dear Ma- 
jor, I lost no time, after my receipt of your 
letter to take the measufes for obtaining 
the information you desire relative to the 
meteorolite, which lately fell near the vil- 
lage of Dooralla. Accounts of this ex. 
traordinary phenomenon had spread over 
the whole of the Seik country; and for 
more than a month before your letter 
reached me, the account of its fall, con- 
nected with a great number of wonders, 
had been reported to me, and that the people 
from all the neighbouring villages had as- 
sembled at Dooralla to pay their devotions 
to it, but, now, after a very full inquiry, I 
feel quite satisfied that you may rest confi- 
dent in the accu of the following state- 
ment. On the 18th Feb. last about noon, 
some people who were at work in a field 
about half a mile distant from the village of 
Dooralla, were suddenly alarmed by the 
explosion of what they conceived to be a 
large cannon, ** the report i oe 
than that of any other gun they ever 
heard,” which report was succeeded b a 
rushing noise, like that of a cannon ball in 
its greatest force. When looking towards 
the quarter whence the noise proceeded, 
they perceived a large black body in the 
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them, but passing wi 

locity, buried itself in the earth, at the 


distance of about sixty paces from the spot 
where they stood. As soon as they could 
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inconceivable ve. 
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stone, ima- 


@ marauding party was ap- 
and as but too Frequently a 
would i When ti 
told what had 
ra to pro- 
by e to 
one fell, red ay with 
digging ing it out. On 
at the place, they found the 
en and the fresh earth and sand 
thrown about to a considerable distance, 
and at the depth of rather more than five 
feet, in a soil of mingled sand and loam, 
found the stone which they cannot 
doubt was what actually _ being —_ 
gether unlike any thing known in that 
part of the p ations The Brahmins taking 
immediate charge of the stone, conveyed 
it to the village, where they commenced 
a Poosa, and covering it with wreaths of 
flowers, . on foot a subscription - the 
purpose of erecting a small temple over 
it, not doubting from the respect paid to 
it by the Hindoos, to turn it to a profit. 
able account. As I said before, it fell on 
the 18th of Feb. about midday, in a field 
near the village of Dooralla, which lies 
about lat, 308.23’. 76°. 4’. long. within vq 
territory belonging to the Pattialah Rajah, 
dumb on seventeen miles from Umballah 
and eighty from Lodiana. The day was 
very clear and serene, and as usual at 
that season of the year, not a cloud was 
to be seen ; nor was there in the temper- 
ature of the air, any thing to engage their 
attention ; the thermometer, of course, may 
be stated at about 68° in the shade. The 
report’ was heard in all the circumjacent 
towns and vi » to the distance of 20 
coss, or 25 miles, from Dooralla. The 
Pattaliah Rajah’s Vakeel, being in at- 
tendance here, when your letter reached 
me, I desired him to express my wish to 
the Rajah, to have this stone; and as it 
that he had been led to consider it 
er as a messenger of ill omen, he gave 
iate orders for its conveyance to 
Lodiana, but with positive injunctions, that 
it should not approach Pattialah, his place 
of residence. it arrived here yesterday, 
escorted by a party of Brahmins and some 
Seik Horse. It weighs rather more than 
25 pounds, and is covered with 2 pellicle, 
thinner than a wafer, of a black sulphure- 
ous crust, though it emits no smell of 
sulphur, that I can discover; but, having 
been wreathed with flowers while in pos- 
session of the Brahmins, the odour origi- 
nally emitted, may by these be concealed. 
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It is an ill shapen triangle; and from one of 
the corners a piece has been broken off, 
= in its fall, =e! the instruments 
when taking it out ground. This 
fracture discloses a view of the interior, in 
which iron pyrites and nickel are distinctly 
visible. Since its arrival all the Brahmins 
in the neighbourhood have assembled at 
my tents, to pay their adoration to it; and 
no Hindoo ventures to approach, but with 
closed hands in apparent devotion, so awful 
a matter is it in their eyes. I shall avail 
myself of the first escort that leaves Lodi- 
ana, to forward it to you.Original Com- 
munication. 

Barlow’s Magnetical Discoveries.—Cer- 
tain Magnetical discoveries are now in 
course of trial, for which we are indebted 
to Mr Barlow, one of the Mathematical 
Professors in the Military Academy, 
viz. that in or mass of iron, if a 
plane be conceived to pass from north to 
south inclining, in these latitudes, at an 
— = 193° (or the — —— 

ip), and a com be poi any where 
in this plane, it will not be affected. the 
iron, but point due north and south the 
same as if no iron were in its vicinity. This 
plane, Mr B. has every reason to suppose, 
will change its position with the dip, or la- 
titude, so as to Sanstio parallel to the hori- 
zon at the pole, and perpendicular to it at 
the equator ; and it is this fact which Cap- 
tain Bartholomew is charged to determine, 
as far as it can be done, in the parts he is 
about to visit, while Lieut. Parry is su 
ed to be making nding observations 
in Baffin’s Bay. Mr Barlow has also dis- 
covered that the magnetic quality of iron re- 
sides wholly in the surface, so that an iron 
shell, weighing only 3lb. 4 oz. will act as 
powerfully on the needle as a solid ball of 
the same dimension weighing upwards of 
300 Ibs.—and by a judicious application and 
combination of these two facts, he has. pro- 
jected an extremely easy method of coun- 
teracting the local attraction of vessels. 

Germany. Comets, pellucid Bodies.— 
M. Encke, Assistant Director of the Ob- 
servatory at Gotha, has lately accomplished 
an exact ‘representation of the track of 
the comet which appeared i 
1786, 1795, 1805, and 1819. It is by 
means of an ellipsis of an uncommon form, 
if not absolutely. unique, that the orbit of 
this body (rather to be reckoned among 
planets than comets) has been traced. That 
this body was not self-luminous, is now 
pretty well ascertained: that the tail, or 
radiance emanating from this comet, and 
from all .comets, was a lucid vapour, 
through which rays of light passed without 
interception, admits of no question ; and if 
confidence may be placed in an accidental 
observation of the face of the sun, at the 
time when, by calculation, this comet should 
have been passing over it, the body also of 
this meteor was diaphanous ;—otherwise it 
was so very small as to escape the notice of 
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the observer, who was, indeed, most intent 
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that point. The cylinder bei 
then tavolled, a view of the cath is obtain ed 
on a plane surface. 
Earthquakes.—Intelligence from the Ion- 
ian Islands announces, that on the 21st 
February last, a terrible shock of an earth- 
quake had devastated the island of Saint 
Maura. The church, several public build- 
ings, and almost all the houses, were demo- 
Sokol, and tha vende denvened. ht. Cache 
also, we understand, considerable volcanic 


Soop Aid hae been 

i ed to survey it, 

and to christen it dale’s Rock. “ 
Greece.-M. Koumas, first professor in 


volumes of his ‘* Course of Philosophy.” 
The whole work is a methodical abstract of 
all the best compositions of the German phi- 
Its object is to instruct the 
Greeks in modern philosophy, and its circu- 
lation is to be very considerable. 
Braxil.—The corvette Le Bayardere, and 
the brig Le Favori, sailed from a port of 
France, on the 14th of Feb. 1819, under 
jm Roussin, captain, on a 
voyage or survey, along the 
comet Bou They artinel at the is 
land of St Catherine, the first mark of their 
operations, on the 9th of May, and from 
res are et ayo vp all the 
ae gor MT ag 
passage as far as to St Salvador, 
where they anchored on the 16th of August. 
They have hereby collected all the materials 
requisite for the construction of a new set 
of charts. On their entrance, June 6, into 
Rio Janeiro, M. Roussin was received with 
much distinction and cordiality by the 


| 


Court. His Majesty ex: 

to him, in public, he should, with plea- 
sure, encourage an expedition, the object of 
which was i ing to every nation; and 
added, that he should give orders that the 
vessels of M. Roussin be entertained 
in all the ports of his dominions, with suit. 
able marks of benevolence to a mission so 
useful in its tendency. Every where he has 
found these orders executed. M. Roussin 
was expected to about six weeks at 
St Salvador, to refit his ships, to refresh and 
recruit the crews, &c. till the sun had pass- 
ed the zenith, when the observations would 
assume a degree of precision, and 
he should be enabled to draw up charts of 
400 leagues of lands and coasts that he had 
visited. By the end of October, he caleu- 
lated on pursuing his route to the North, 
to complete his survey of the coasts of Bra- 
zil 


Discoveries in Africa.—By accounts ree 
ceived from the interior of this hitherto in- 
accessible country, it appears that the ex- 
pedition under the command of Major 
Gray, on whom the direction devolved after 
the death of Major Peddie, has returned 
to a colony on the river Senegal, after a 
most harassing journey through the coun- 
try of the Foolade. Mr Docherd, the sur- 
geon. attached to the expedition, had, with 
a few individuals, however, proceeded on- 
wards to Bammakoo, in Bambarra, where, 
our readers may recollect, the unfortunate 
Park finally embarked on the Niger. At 
this place, as well as at Sansanding and 
Yamina, provisions were in abundance, and 
every sort of European merchandize in 

at demand: the native merchants pass- 
ing from Morocco across the Great Desert 
—— only channel for a supply of these 
artic. 


Steam Navigation—A new ship intended 
to ply as a regular et between New 
fork and New Orleans, has recently been 
built, called the Robert Fulton. She is 
said to be, in every respect, one of the fin- 
est steam-vessels ever constructed. ‘She is 
upwards of 750 tons, of a very great length, 
i with lug sails; has three kelsons, 
(the centre one large enough for a ship of 
the line), together with bilgeways, and the 
whole secured and bolted im a very superior 
manner ; her frame timber and. plank are 
of live av penne cedar, and Southern pines 
copper bolted and coppered. 

She will afford no + eee a for more 
than 200 persons, and is fitted up with high 
and airy state rooms, thoroughly ventilated 
by means of sky-lights the whole length of 
the cabin, which is very extensive. Her 
after-cabin is neatly arranged for the ac- 
commodation of ladies, and separated by 
means of folding-doors, in the modern style. 
She has also a range of births fore and aft, 
together with a commodious fore-cabin. 
And, what adds to the greatest comfort and 
security of all, her engine and other machin- 
ery are completely insulated, and uncots 
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nected as it were with the other part of the 


ip. Inthe centre, lengthwise, is a kind 

ell-hole or square trunk, made both fire 
and water- 3 no possible accident, there- 
fore, by the bursting of the boiler, can 
reach either of the cabins. This trunk or 
well-hole being enclosed by very thick plank, 
caulked and leaded, may be inundated with 
water at pleasure, without any inconvenience 
to the passengers. 
The furnace is also completely surround- 
ed by the continuation of the boiler, so that 
no part of the fire can ever come in contact 
with wood. There is a space of about nine 
or ten inches filled in with materials, non- 
conductors of heat, which answer the 
double of excluding the heat from 
the cabin, and at the same a deaden- 
ing the disagreeable noise o engine. 
she is also provided with a leather hose, 
similar to those used by our fire-engine 
companies in this city, which will enable 
yy wry cold water to be conveyed to 
any part of the ship, and furnishing at the 
same time the great conveniency to the 
passengers of a warm or cold bath at plea- 
sure. Her engine was constructed by Mr 
Allaire, and is supposed to be the most 
powerful and most exact piece of workman- 
ship ever turned out in America ; and her 
boiler is said to be the largest ever known 
to have been made in that or any other 
country. 

Arakatscha.—Europe owes infinite grati- 
tude to the memory of Sir Francis Drake, 
who first introduced from America the po- 
tato. It has been lately stated, that there 
grows in Santa Fe de Bagota, a root even 
more nouri and as prolific as this plant. 
It is called Arakatscha, and resembles the 
Spanish chesnut in taste and firmness. It 
is indigenous to the Cordilleros, a climate 
as temperate as that of Europe, and might 
pte here with the same facility as 
t! 

Switzerland Plantain Root, a Febrifuge. 
—Dr Perrin has lately read to the Society 
of Natural Sciences, of which he is a mem- 
ber, observations he has made on the febri- 
fugal virtues of the roots of the plantain 

plantago major, minor et latifolia, Linn.) 
He is of opinion it may be ee with 
advantage in intermittents. € question 
may easily be brought to the test of experi- 
ment, as the plant is common in all parts ; 
and the leaves are known to every school- 
boy as a vulnerary. 

Phosphoric Acid.—Mr Barry, who has 
lately obtained a patent for his mode of 
evaporating vegetable extracts in a vacuum, 
has observed, during a comparison of the 
preparations made in this way, and those 
commonly prepared, that oric acid, 
in a soluble state, is to be in all the 
extracts. On further extending the inves- 
tigation, it was ascertained that this acid, 
besides that portion that exists, as phos- 
phate of lime, is contained in a vast varie 
of vegetables; and he has also remarked, 
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that all these vegetables which are cultivat- 
ed seem to contain phosphoric acid in great 
abundance.’ 

Antidote for Vegetable Poisons—The in- 
valuable properties of the plant fewillea cor- 
difolia which have been brought to light by a 
continental chemist, claim particular notice. 
Mr Drapiez has ascertained, by numerous 
experiments, that the fruit of the fewillea 
cordifolia is a —— antidote against 
vegetable poisons. is opinion has been 
long maintained by unsniietay but we are 
not aware that it was ever before verified by 
experiments made on purpose in any part 
of Europe. M. Drapiez poisoned dogs with 
the rhus toxicodendron, hemlock, and nux 
vomica. All those that were left to the ef- 
fects of the poison, died ; but those to whom 
the fruit of the fewillea cordifolia was ad- 
ministered, recoverved completely, after a 
short illness. To see whether this antidote 
would act in the same way, when applied 
externally to wounds into which vegetable 
poisons had been introduced, he took two 
arrows which had been dipped in the juice 
of manchenille, and slightly wounded with 
them two young cats. To the one of these 
he applied a poultice, composed of the fruit 
of the fewillea cordifolia, while the other 
was left without any application. ‘The for- 
mer suffered no other inconvenience, except 
from the wound, which speedily healed ; 
while the other, in a short time, fell into 
convulsio = and died. . 

It would ai from these experiments, 
that the Shtnlen dehesiatoah of the virtues 
of this fruit in the countries where it is pro- 
duced is well founded. It would deserve, 
in consequence, to be introduced into our 
pharmacopeias as an important medicine ; 
but it is necessary to know, that it loses its 
virtues if kept longer than two years after 
it has been Pres. 9 

New Patent for a Portable Gas Lamp.— 
The principle of this invention for making 
a gas lamp portable, consists in condensing 
the inflammable gas by forcing it into a 
strong vessel by means of a pump, which 
vessel forms the body or reservoir of the 
lamp, and when it is desired to light the 
lamp, permitting the gas to issue in a suffi- 
ciently moderate manner to supply its bur- 
ner or burners, by means of a valve or a 
stop-cock of a cular construction. The 
reservoir or body of the lamp may be made 
of any substance that is sufficiently strong 
and close in its texture to contain the con- 
densed gas. This body or reservoir of the 
lamp may be made of almost any form that 
may be wished, provided the strength to re- 
sist the expansive force of the gas be in- 
creased, to ‘compensate for any loss of 
strength arising from unequal resistance. 
The patentees, however, recommend that 
this body or reservoir should be made in 
the form of a sphere, or a cylinder with 


h 
hemispherical fe as these are the strong- 
’ est forms. 


When it is desired to have the lamp of 
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gold or silver, or any expensive material, it 
may be best to have a copper cylinder or 
sphere put into the more expensive case. 
The body or reservoir of the lamp may 
either form part of the lamp exhibited to 
view, or it may be concealed under a table 
desk, &c. edestal 


lamp on board of 


shi 

Coffee. Substitutes for this useful berry 
have grown so much into use on the Conti- 
nent, that the importation of that article 
into Europe is reduced from seventy mil- 
lions of pounds annually to below thirty 
millions. 


Rare Collection of Books on the Early 
History of America.—One of the great- 
est. Bibli i curiosities which for 
along time claimed public attention, 
is the Catalogue of Rare Books connected 
with the Discovery and History of Ame- 
rica, lately printed at Paris, by Mr Warden. 
The Books are on sale at Paris, but the 
Catalogue is in possession of the Editor, and 
may be had of the French booksellers in 
London. 

Duplex Typograph.—An ingenious me- 
chanical invention has lately been com- 
pleted, called a Duplex Typograph, which 
enables the blind to receive and commu- 
nicate ideas by means of letters. The in- 
ventor is Mr J. Purkis, brother of a well 
known musical character, who, by the 
aid of a skilful oculist, obtained the bless- 
ings of sight, at the age of thirty, after hav- 
ing been blind from the time of his birth. 
On the same subject it is just to add, that 
Dr Edmund Fry has printed a sheet, on 
which the letters are raised on the paper, 
and capable of being felt and read by the 

ends. 


The Assassins.—A_ history of the Assas- 
sins, drawn from oriental sources, has ap- 
peared lately at Stuttgard. From this work 
we learn, det the Assassins, a confederate 
people or society, which, in the time of the 
Crusades, for two centuries, acted an im- 
portant part in Asiatic history, were, origi- 
nally, a branch of the Ismaelites. The au- 
thor, M. de Hammer, illustrates many of 
the events of the middle ages, and shews, at 
the same time, the advantageous use that 
— be made of oriental literature, if its 

ivation were more generally attended to. 

The Assassins were a secret society, ori- 
ri y copeninal at Cairo, wherein the a- 

an oath to obey implicitly, a 
chief that was even unknown to them. 
Their horrible dogmas inculcated murder, 
aad one of their fundamental positions was 
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the principle that all human authority, in. 
cl kings, magistrates, and priests, was 
superfluous and pernicious. The author 
draws a parallel between these assassins and 
the society of Jesuits, who, though depriy. 


ed of their former influence, persevere. to 
maintain their order. The princes of the 
east were frequently so imprudent as to 
make common cause with Hassan Sabah, 
chief of the order, a headstrong adventurer, 
who a became persee teed, 
inces ernments, polluting thrones, 
Eribanels, aad) altam, with blood. © > 
To the materials collected from Arabian, 
Persian, and Turkish manuscripts, M. de H. 
adds what Sylvestre de Sacy and others 
have written before him on the same sub. 
ject. His work is divided into seven books. 
The first treats of Mahomet, as the founder 
of Islamism, and only dwells on such prin. 
cipal points as have not been noticed by Vol. 
taire, Gibbon, and Muller. It contains a 
synopsis of the doctrines of Mahomet. The 
second book narrates the foundation of the 
order of Assassins, in the year 1004 of the 
Christian era, and under the government of 
the first grand master, Hassan Sabah. One 
of his deys, Hassan Ben Sabah Homairi, a 
competitor for the throne, became, towards 
the end of the eleventh century, the founder 
of anew sect. He seized on the strong castle: 
of Alamut, between Dilem and Irak, and 
made it the seat of his power. The. third 
book is an account of the reigns of Kia Bu- 
surgomid, and of his son Mahomet, and 
the wars which they had to maintain. The 
fourth book contains the reigns of Hassan 
II. and of Mahomet II. both of whom up- 
held the doctrine of the impunity of crimes. 
Their history is interspersed with curious 
details relative to the literature of some con- 
temporary oriental and western authors. 
Also, documents hitherto unnoticed, of the 
Templars, who, at that period, appear to 
have been actuated with the spirit of Ismae- 
lites. A charge is laid to Richard, King of 
England, that he resorted to the assistance 
of the Assassins, to effect the destruction of 
the Margrave Conrad de Montferrat. The 
fifth book contains the reigns of three As- 
sassin princes, the former of whom, Dsche- 
laleddin, had his sovereignty acknowledged 
by the Caliph of Bagdad. His son com- 
mitted a parricide, but perpetrated no crime, 
according to the established principles of the 
Assassins. ‘This book has also the reign of 
Rockneddin Charschah,.the last grand mas- 
ter of their order, with an account of his 
wars with the Mogul Hulagu, and the tak- 
ing of Alamut and the rest of their castles, 
in 1256. The extermination of this horde 
of Ismaclites forms the subject of the sixth 
book. It contains also the description of 
the taking and plundering of Bagdad, by 
the Moguls, in 1258, with the punishment 
of the Caliph. In short, it details the de- 
feat of the Assassins in Syria, by Bibras, the 
sultan of Egypt, and the gradual extirpation 
of the doctrine of the Ismaelites. The au- 
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thor concludes, by a retrospect of 
he remain of dhs sot, which yet ekise fn 
Persia and Syria, though to realise 
their horrible of politics. 

Norway and Sweden.—In the “ Annals 
of Literature,”’ ished at Vienna, by M. 
Gerold, is a notice relative to the Norwegi- 
an, Swedish, and Iceland language and lite- 
raturee The- Norwegians both speak and 
write the same language as the Danes ; but 
in both countries the have retained 
words of the ancient Scandinavian language, 
more or less. These words are not in use 
in the politer classes, which, in both king- 
doms, speak the Danish language, just as it 
is written. Since the Reformation, the Nor- 
wegians have not been without their men of 
letters. The first great Danish Jiterateur, 
Baron Holberg, the dramatic poet, was a 
native of Bergen, in Norway, and the names 
of Pram and’ Steffens are advantageously 
known as living authors. To these may be 
added, that of Heilberg, who has resided in 
Paris the last 20 years, and has been styled, 
the Aristophanes of the North. 

The Swedish language, in its construction 
and inflections,’ bears affinity to the ancient 
Scandinavian, though it has adopted many 
foreign words. The pronunciation is some- 
what like that of the German, while that of 
the Danes more strongly resembles the Ice- 
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land - The merits of Linneus, 
Celsius, and other learned Swedes, -is well 
known. Kellgren now holds the first rank a- 
mong the poets. Lidner is in great esteem 


of Horace and Virgil, by the Baron Adlar- 
beth, is considered as a master-piece. - 

The Iceland tongue is the true Scandina- 
vian, and forms the principal basis of the 
se and ‘Swedish es. The in- 

abitants speak it ina degree of purity, both 
in conversation, and in their elie acts. 
In Denmark and Sweden, a few Runic in- 
scriptions are the only monuments remain- 
ing of the ancient primitive language, but 
in Norway, certain ancient codes.of law are 
yet extant, written in the pure Icelandic 
language, before it underwent any changes. 
The grammar of this language is not at all 
complicated ; simplicity and precision mark 
the syntax ; the rules are easily known and 
observed, the slightest solecism will detect 
astranger. The Sagas, which recount the 
historical facts of Iceland, are the favourite 
reading of the inhabitants. They have now 
a distinguished ag nny el a 
ature, M. Espolia, whose sagas have brought 
down the Icelandic history to our own times. 
Its poetry has, in all times, been held iv 
great esteem. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
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LONDON. 


PREPARING for publication, a new edition, 
revised, corrected, and enlarged, of the Rev. 
T. H, Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in four volumes octavo. 

The Outlaw of Taurus, a poem, with 
Translations from Sophocles ; by the author 
of the Widow of Nain. 

The Mona Melodies ; being a Collection of 
Ancient and Original Airs of the Isle of Man. 

Immortality, a poem ; to which is added, 


‘ the Pastor. 


Nearly ready, The Parlour Portfolio, or 
Post-Chaise Companion. 

Observations during a two years residence 
in Italy ; by Lady Morgan. 

In small octavo,’ Letters written for the 
Post and not for the Press. 

A Historical and Critical Account of Mr 
Mnudie’s Grand Series of National Medals, 
embellished with Outlines of the entire Se- 
ries ;.by Artists of Eminence. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mark Wilks, late 
of Norwich ; by his Daughter. 

Sketches, illustrative of the Manners and 
Customs of Italy, Switzerland, and France ; 
by Mr Bridgens.. The plates will be co- 
loured, and accompanied by an appropriate 
description : to be published in 12 Num- 
bers, royal 4to. . 


A new edition of the Pocket Natural His- 
tory, entitled, The British Museum, hand- 
somely printed in five volumes, with plates 
coloured after nature. f ' 

The Legend of St Loy, in four cantos ; 
by Mr J. A. Heraud, author of Tottenham, 


@ poem. 

A Supplement to Wilkinson’s Londina 
Illustrata ; consisting of several plates of 
Bermondsey Abbey, and of other Edifices, 
with letter-press descriptions. 

An Account of a three months residence 
in the Mountainous Country east of Rome ; 
by Maria Graham: with engravings of the 
Banditti and Peasantry. : 

Ariconensia ; or, Archeological Sketches 
of Ross and its Vicinity ; by the Rev. T. 
Fosbrooke. ais 

A Map of the Thames from London to 
Margate, printed from English stones 

Julia Alpinula, the Captive of Stambol, 
and other Poems ;. by T. H. Wiffen. 

Letters from Mrs Delany, widow of Dr 
Patrick Delany, to Mrs Frances Hamilton, 
from 1779 to 1788, comprising many un- 
published and interesting Anecdotes of their 
late Majesties and the. Royal. Family ; now 
first printed from the original MSS. 

A Memoir of the Life of Major Topham, 
written by. himself; containing many sin- 
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Anecdotes of the circle in which he 
moved. 


A Comic Poem on the Coronation Claims ; 
by J. Bisset, Esq. 

Travels in Europe d the Pontificate 
of Leo X.; edited by Mr Mills, author of 
ee ee “ 

A History of Intolevance ; by Thomas 
Clarke. 

: ‘The Constitution, Order, and Discipline 
of a New Testament Church; by John 
Chamberlain, Missionary in India. 

ot in rman to Fotherin- 
' $ Rev. H. K. Bonney. 

O Short will be published, The Brothers, 
a y; and other Poems; by C. A. 
Elton, Esq. 

The One Pound Note, a tale of Mid-Lo- 
thian ; by Francis Lathom. 

Observations on Regimen and 


will appear, Letters written dur- 
ing a Tour through the Duchies of Nor- 
mandy and Bretagne ; Mrs Charles 
a iews, Costumes, 


A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. W. 
Snowden, curate of Horbury. 

Outlines of Midwifery ; by Dr Conquest. 

Eminent Men. The Second Part of Se- 
lect Bi y, containing the Life of Ber- 
nard Gilpin, with a Portrait, and that of 
Bishop Latimer, will be ready in the course 
of the month of July. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Cottager’s Manual, for the manage- 


—<——— 


EDINBURGH. 


A rourts edition, with numerous addi- 


tions, will ily be of Cuvier’s 
Essay on Theory of the Earth; with 
Mi Notes, and an Account of 
Cuvier’s G 


+» Leetures on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
the late Dr Thomas Brown, 
i in the Uni- 


. Elements of Geometry and Plane Trigo- 
nometry; by John Leslie, Esq. formerly 
Professor of Mathematics, and now of Na- 


A Treatise on Heat, Theoretical and 
Practical ; by Professor Leslie. Second edi- 
tion, greatl 
Trenmctions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, Vol. IX. Part I. 4to. 

Life of James Crichten of Cluny, com- 
monly called the Admirable Crichton ; by 
P. F. Tytler, Esq. Second edition. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, 
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Journalists :—-Gentleman’s Ma. 
gazine, Literary Gazette, Morning Herald, 


Literary Chronicle. In box with 
gilt edges, or bound 3s. with a presentation 
Margarita and Yackoot, an Egyptian 
Historical Tale; by Mr A. Salamé, &c, 2 
vols crown nat 
Life of William Sancroft; Archbishop #f 
Canterbury ; compiled principally from-eri- 
ginal and scarce Documents ; with an dp. 
dix, containing the Diary of the learned 
enry Wharton. Now first published ftom 


a Manuscript in the Lam Library y-by 
the Rev. D’Oyly, B.D. Douiestic 
Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishdpedf 


Canterbury: with a 
inal Picture, by Luttrell, in \ Lambdh 
alace. 2 vols Svo. | 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Modem 
History ; by George Miller, D. D, tate of 
Trin. Coll. Dublin. Vols 3 .and 4» ‘8vo. 
These volumes bring the subject: dowm: 
the Reformation. 188079 


q 

.. ‘ iff Pe 

author of the Cherrie and the Slae+ with 
Prefatory Memoir and a Glossary? “> »'}! 

New Observations on the Natural! His. 

tory of Bees; by Francis Huber,’ Tinfd 


considerably enlarged. » eee 
The Elements of Algebra in Theory arid 
Practice ; containing all the most’ usefill 
modern improvements in the Science} By 
Robert Sharp, Teacher of Mathematics in 
Edinburgh. oH 
In the press, and to be published in‘a'fe¥ 
weeks, An Arabic Vocabulary and Didek 
for Richardson’s Arabic Grammar, in 
the words are explained according to the 
parts of speech, and the Derivatives are 
traced to their originals in the Hebtew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac Languages: -qith Pe. 
bles of Oriental Alphabets, Poihts, an@iAf- 
fixes; by James Noble, teacher of Lan- 
guages in Edinburgh. i 
N. B.—By means of an AlphabdticalHe- 
brew List given at the end, and-which doh- 
tains almost every Root that occurs; inthe 
Old Testament Scriptures, this work will Be 
found useful in serving at the same ‘time|as 
a Vocabulary of the Hebrew, Chaldedy and 


S 2 *. 
Hialtlandica, being » Memoir 


yriac La 
Geol 


of the Distribution of the Rocks #f Shet- 
i ; 
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illustrated: by a Geological Map and 
gee tory which is prefixed, an 
on Stratification; by Samuel Hib- 
M.D. F.R.S:E, M.M.S. &c. 4to. 

Mr John Mackenzie of Glasgow will pub- 
lish, in the course of the winter, a Treatise 
on the Diseases of the Eye. | 

To be li in November, 1820, b 

iption, a Plain Account of the recent- 
ly discovered System or Cycle of the Wea- 
ther«The book will contain upwards of 
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120 pages close print, Svo, in: boards, 
with elegant engraved figures of the Cycles 
of the Winds, and several Tables 
which are derived the prognostics’ of 
year and season of that part of the Cycle of 
the Weather not yet observed, by which all 
may know the entire machinery of the Wea- 
ther.—The price to Subscribers will be at 
the moderate rate of Six Shillings, and to 
Non-Subscribers, at Seven Shillings a copy. 
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LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
Remains of a Roman Villa at Bignor in 
Sussex; by the late Sam. Lysons, Esq. 34 
plates, Atlas, folio. £12, 12s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. es 

— and Son’s Catalogue of Frenc 

Books, for 1820, at very reduced prices, in- 
cluding Cazin and Stereotype editions. Svo. 
Is. 6d. 


Booey and Son’s Catalogue of Italian 
Books, for 1820— gratis. 
and Son’s Catalogue of Spanish 
and Portuguese Books, for 1820—gratis. 
Boosey and Son’s Modern Greek Books. 
Boosey and Son’s Linguist’s Guide, or 
a ee Dic- 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Portraits of Eminent Foreign Composers, 
accompanied with Biographical Notices. 7s. 

i hia Curiosa ; or, Memoirs of Re- 
Characters of the reign of George 
HI. 2s. 6d. 

The Authentic Life of Augustus Von 
Kotzebue, from the German; containing 
many interesting Anecdotes illustrative of 
his ’ the influence of his we 4 
in Germany, its uences, &e. 
12mo. 7s. bas. ag 
‘ BOTANY. 


Hortus Suburbanus Londinensis; or, a 
of Plants cultivated in the neigh- 
— of London ; by R. Sweet, F.L.S. 


CHRONOLOGY. 
: ical Tables of Universal His- 
A t down to the end of the reign 
of II. ; by Major James Bell, royal 
folio. £1, 10s. half-bound. - - 
CLASSICS. 


R. Porsoni Note in Aristophanem. Ap- 
pend. adjecit P. P. Dobre. £2, 2s. imp. Svo. 
£1, ls. med. 8yo. 

Scapule Lexicon, Gr. Lat. cum Indici- 
bus, Gr: et Lat. consilio et cura J. Bailey, 
opere et studio J. R. Major A. B. editum. 
royal 4to, £5, 5s. 

DRAMA. 

Too late for Dinner. 2s. 6d. 

An Analysis of the Tragedy of Faust. in 
Vor. VIL. 





illustration of the Outlines, and printed uni- 
form with them. 6s. Large paper, 9s. 

Abdallah ; or, the Arabian Martyr; a 
Christian Drama, in three acts. 1s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Ladies’ Arithmetic; by Morrison. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 

A New Method of Studying the French 
Language, without a master. 2 vols 12mo. 
10s. sewed. 

Se og rae A Present. 4s. y 

Di es, intended to assist in forming 
the Morals and Taste of Young Persons in 
the middle ranks of life; by the Rev. J. 
Bowden. 12mo. 5s. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
intended as an Introduction to the Science ; 
by William Phillips, F.L.S. Second edi- 
tion, corrected. 12mo. 7s. 

- i FINE oe sac 

iews, illustrati e route e Simp- 
lon ; drawn rear bona by Maj Cock 


burn, and on Stone by C. Hullmandell ; 
Part I. super-royal folio. 8s. ‘To be com- 
pleted in 12 Parts. 


The same of the route of Mont Cenis ; by 
the same Artists; Part I. 8s. 

Twenty-four Views of Italy ; drawn from 
Nature and on Stone, by C. Hullmandell. 
Medium folio, £1, 10s. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Build- 
ings in and its Vicinity, with Plates, 
beautifully coloured to imitate Drawings. 
£7, %s. ; 

Picturesque Illustrations of Buenos- Ayres 
and Monte Video. Part II. 4to. 12s. 

A Picturesque Tour of the English Lakes. 
Part II. 4to. 6s. 

Retsch’s Series of 26 beautiful Outlines 
to Goethe’s Tragedy of Faust. ; Engraved 
from the Originals, by Henry Moses. 4to, 
14s. Imperial 4to, with proofs, £1, Is. 

A History of the Italian Schools of Paint- 
ing. By T. James, M.A.~ 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Roman Costumes, drawn from Nature by 
Pinelli, and on Stone by C. Hullmandell. 
No I. Super-royal folio, 6s. ‘Coloured, 
12s. To be in four Numbers. 

Picturesque Views of the Architectural 
Antiquities of Northumberland, from Ori- 
3L 
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Pictures, painted for the. A Treatise on'the Inflduimation ofthe 
‘ork ; by Wm. - on ar Meeses | Meenas te Lag By 
ardsen. I. Elephant 2s. At- Charles Hastings. Svo. ati Taye 
las Ato, 18s. An Address to Persons afflicted with 
GEOGRAPHY. Deafness; by W. Wright. 4¢. a ; 

eggents New and Com i MISCELLANIES. at 
of Modern y- 4to. Part IV. The Italian Confectioner; or ; 
with Plates and Maps. 7s. Eco of Desserts; by G. A, Jarrin, 
HISTORY. 8vo. 1 ASid 


The History of Ancient Greece, its Co- 
lonies and Conquests.—Part I. From the 
Accounts till the Division of the 
Macedonian Empire in the East ; including 
the History of Literature, Philosophy, and 
the Fine Arts.—Part II, Embracing the 
History of the Ancient World, from the 


us, with a Survey of preceding Periods, and 
a Continuation of the Hi of Arts and 
Letters; by John Gillies, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
&e. &c. $§ vols B8vo. £3, 18s. bids. 

Memoirs of Gregor M‘Gregor, and the 
other Revolutionary Chiefs ; to which is ad- 
ded, a Narrative of the Expeditions in South 
America ; by Colonel Rafter. With Views, 
Portraits, and Map. 8vo. 14s, 

Narrative of the Events illustrating the 
vicissitudes and the Cession of Parga, sup- 
ported by a Series of Authentic Documents. 
By Ugo Foscolo. S8vo. 

An Estimate of the Property abandoned 
by the Parguinotes, in refutation of the 
Statements contained in No 45 of the Quar- 
terly Review. -! a _ by of. Hiciory, 

ectures on the ilosophy of H J 
accompanied with Notes and Illustrative 
Fngravings; by the late Rev, Ezekiel 
Blomfield. 4to. 20s. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1819, 8vo. 


A circumstantial Account of the Prepara- 
tions for the Coronation of His Majesty 
King Charles II. and a minute Detail of 
that splendid ceremony. From an Origi 
M.S. by Sir Edw, Walker, Knt. yal 
Svo. 14s. L.p. 28s. 

’ A History of England, from the First In- 
vasion by the Romans, to the Accession of 
Henry VIII. By the Rev. John Lingard. 
3 large vols 4to. £5, 5s. 
; LAW. 
An Abstract of the Laws of Jamaica, re- 
ing to Slaves, with the Slave Law at full 
3 by John Lunan. 4to. 145s. 
The Attorney's Pocket Book. 18s. 


MATHEMATICS. 

An Essay on Involution and Evolution ; 
éontaining a New Method of Ascertaining 
the Numerical Value of any Junction of an 
saantant Quantity. By P. Nicholson. 


8vo. 
MEDICINE. 

A Letter to Lord Palmerston, on the Sub- 
ject of the Ophthalmic Institution for the 
Cure of Chelsea Pensioners. 2s. 6d. 

Advice and Maxims for Young Students 
and Practitioners of Medicine ; by D. John- 
zon. - is, 6d. 


An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignor. 
ance ; by John Foster. 8vo. %s,@d, .; 
Pick’s Annual Racing Calendar. _ 7s,,) 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Charac. 
ter ; by a Gentleman who has left his Lodg. 
ings. 12mo. 9s. ' 
Annals of Oriental Literature. Part I. 
To be continued quarterly. S8vo. 6s, 

The Rector’s Memorandum-Book ; bei 
Memoirs of a Family in the North. 7%. 

Classical Journal. 6s. 

The Vision ; a Jeu-d’esprit ; by the late 
Sir H. M. Eden. Plates. 4to. 3ls. 6d, 

Journal of the Arts, No XVIII, 7s. 6d, 

. The Student’s Common-place Book 3,or 
New Elegant Extracts. 7s. 6d. 2 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of Ants; by P, 
Huber, Translated from the French; with, 
Notes. By J. R. Johnson, M.D. 12mo. 9s, 


NOVELS. 

The Life pag ssa lt —— 
Crusoe, with a Biographi i 
Preface, written expressly for this edition ; 
illustrated with twenty-two wings, y 
Mr C. Heath, from a series of desig by ° 
Stothard, Esq. R. A. 2 vols Svo. £2, '28.— 
Royal Svo. £3, 13s. 6d. Svo, with 
the plates on India paper. » 58. 

Tales Founded upon Facts: by M.*A. 
Grant, author of ** Sketches of Life and 
Manners, and Delineations of Scenery,” &«. 
12mo. 

Theban and Carthaginian Tales ; by John 
Hifford, 12mo. 6s. ; 

Gw a; or, the Child of Sin ; a tale; 
by the Bev. Charles Lucas, guthor of the 
Infernal Quixote. 3 vols. 16s. 

Tragic Tales, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. 2 vols I2mo. 10s, 

The Crusaders; a historical romance of 
the 12th 3; by Louisa Sydney Stan- 
hope. 5 vols f2mo. 27s. 6d. 

Giovanni Sbogarro; a Venetian ' tale, 
taken from the French, by Percival Gor- 
don. 2 vols 12mo. 12s. 

The One Pound Note; a tale of Mid 
Lothian, &c, By Francis Lathony.''2" vols 
12mo. I1s. a 


La 


POETRY. M 
Lamia, Isabella; the Eve of St Agne, 
and other poems ; by John Keats, authot 6 
Endymion. 7s. 6d. . 
Fitz-Florian’s Alphabet; or Lyrical. Fa- 
bles; Tales for Children grown up. 5s, 64, 
The Fudge Family in Kdinburgh. 5¢. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Anderson, 
author of Cumberland Ballads, &c, 2 vol 
foolscap Svo. . 12s. aud 

















1600.) 
oa omg oye a metsical tale in five 


eee’ Tetss @ poem oecusion- 
oi Vy the Duke of Wellington's visi to the 


University of Oxford ; by the author of the 
2a% 


by one of the authors of Poems 
Pe braend by a family eircle. Foolse. Sve. 


Se. 6d. 
‘Peter Faultless to his bfether Simon ; 
Tales of Night, and other poems. 8vo. 6s. 
Dr Syntax’s Tour, No 6. Part II. Ac- 


enfiann. 2s. 6d. 
Le Gesta d’Enrico IV. ‘by G. Guazzar- 
oni. I2mo. 7s. 6d. 
A Queen’s A .  Bvo. 5s. 
A Briton’s Welcome to the Queen. 3s. 
The Ronnd Table. Svo. 4s. 
The Stable Boy. [2mo. 5s. 
ba get Fone + her 
A Report made to orkington Agri- 
ae Society, by J. C. Curwen, am 
President. Svo. 5s. 


Improvement ro? English Roads 


to Earl Bathurst, on the condi- 
éw South Wales and Van Die- 
*s Land ; by Henty Grey Bennet, M.P. 


POLITICS. 
Thoughts on the State ofthe Nation. 2s. 
into the Duties of Christians 


An Inquiry 
with respect to war, 8vo. 6s. 
An eg to his Fellow-Countrymen ; 


{A Word to the King, and a ‘Word to the 
- 8vo. 2s, 

A Letter to the King, on the situation and 
treatment of the Queen. 2s. 6d. 

F ts of a Civic Feast; being a key 
to Volney’s Ruins ; by a Reformer. 2s. 

on the present ies of 

the country, by an old Asiatic merehant. 3s. 

A Letter to S. Whitbread, Esq. M.P. Is. 

Reflections on the nature and ren ha 
the present spirit of the times ; by the Rev. 
G. Burges, Vicar of Helvergate. 6s. 

Brief Observations on ray necessity of a 


Ee 
cm 


P 
i 


Retiewal of the P: Tax, under certain 
modifications; by T. S. Hubersty, Esq. of 
Lincola’s Inn. 2s. 


Remarks om the Metchants’ Petitions and 
Publications eg Oy restrictions on Fo- 


<— ert 


on the motion of 
te Mary ‘Margi ansdown. for a committee 
the extension a our Fa to commerce. 
“A few plain facts relative to the situation 
ae, at the commencement of the 
ai to its finances, morals, 
8. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 
Pie pr Doctrme of the Trini 
Pir per Vein ea and the Chu 
vindicated from the charge of 
in retaining the Athana- 
sian Creed ; with an Aopen, containin, 
a Critical "History and -Analysis of tha 
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Creed, together with a series of Notes and 
Hlustrations from the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church, &c.; by Thomas Hart- 
well Horne, M.A. of St Y John’s College, 
coneeien. Curafe of the united parishes 

Newgate, 


caletate B8vo. 58. 

A Course of Di Lectures. by Her- 
bert Marsh, Svo,.Part V. 2s. 6d. 

The Athanasian Creed defended s a-Ser- 
mon, ched at Frome, on Trinity Sun- 
day, May 29, 1820; by Rev. Stephen 
ee a is. 6d. 

‘ature and Obligations of Personal 
and Family Religion; by Dan. Dewar, 


gine tng oe or the Connexion 
Ged ed; b 
So om oi 


A Supplement to the Hstorieat and Cri- 
tical Inquiry into the Interpretation of the 
Hebrew » with remarks on Mr 
Bellamy’s new Translation ; by Rev. J. 
Whitaker, M.A. 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
D.D. F.L.S. Rector of Semyngham, and 
Prebendary of Durham ; with a Memoir of 
his Life ; by the Rev. Francis Wrangham, 
M.A. F.R.S. 8vo, 2 vols. 24s. 
Considerations on the PLD. late Bichon of Reli- 

ate 


gion ; Edmund Law, D.D 
of Carlisle ; to which is ed, a tie ce of 
the Author, by the late W. Paley, D.D. ; 


a new edition, by George Henry Law, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Chester, 8vo. 12s. 
An Abbreviated is of the Four 
; wherein all the aré col- 
la , and every — or r aang. recorded 
by any one or more of the Evangelists, is 
briefly noted. The whole is so arranged, 
as to lay before the edhe at one view, the 
ehapter and verse of in 
which say pou veunoes: Sve. 6s. 
r the Principles of Compaction Inid dows 
o es 
by the late Roben Leyte DD Lord 
Bishop of Londong im his Prelections and 
Isaiah; and any of the Prinei- 
ples so te to the Illustration of the 
New Testament ; in a series of Critical Ob- 
servations on the Style and Structure of 
that Sacred Volume; by the Rev. John 
Jebb, A.M. Reetor of Abington in the div- 
eese of Cashell, Svo. 12s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Historical and.descriptive Sketches of the 
Town and Lake of Horncastle, in the coun- 
ty of Lincoln, and of places adjacent ;. by 
George Weir, plates; royal 7g 128. 5 
royal 4to, 216; elephant 4to, 24s. 

A brief History of Christ’s Hospital; 
with a list of the Governors, 12mo. 8s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Italy and its Inhabitants in the years 
1816 ad 1817, with a view of the Man- 
ners, Customs, &c. ; by J. A. Galliffe, 8vo, 
2 vols. “ 

A Voyage to Africa, with some aecount 
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of the Manners and ‘Customs of the Daho- beeny, with notes, &c. ; together with: 
tmian People ; ‘by John’ M*Leod, M.D. ters descriptive of Travels daovaghi Wey 
5s: 68. and South » and across the’ Moun. 


tains of Atlas, &c.; by James Grey Jack. 
son. 
Travels in Sicily, Greece, and-Albanias 


by the Rev. T. S. H Fellow:of'R. 
manuel College. Cuntciige + illustrated 


with engravi ; of maps, scenery, &e. 
2 vols 4to. £5, 5. 





EDINBURGH. 


4th edition. 7. 6d. 
The «5 mast by the my Bg 
‘ropagating Christian i We 
Part I. containing the Pentateuch. 


4 


Churches and 
carried on by the Rev. D. 
Luss, and has been approved of 
General Assembly. 

» .- Edinburgh Nae Review, No XX. 


‘.esChomson’s New Classical and Historical 
Account of Discoveries and 


-Adlas,No 11]. 
Historical 
Travels in Asia, from the earliest ages ta 


Hl 


# 


the present time; by Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. 3 vols 8vo. £2, 2s. 

The Ph y of Arithmetic ; exhibit. 
ing a progressive View of the and 
Practice of Calculation; by John Leslie, 
Esq. formerly Professor of Mathematics, 

now of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; second edition, im. 
proved and enlarged, 8vo. 9s. 

Necration of a Private Soldier in his Ma. 
jesty’s 92d regiment of foot, written’ 
himelf 3 detai many circumstances a 
lative to the Irish Rebellion in 1798, the 
Expedition to Holland in 1799, and ‘the 
Expedition to Egypt in 1801 ; and givi 
a particular account of his religious history 
and experience ; with a Preface by the Rev. 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D.; second edition, 
greatly enlarged, 12mo. 3s. bds, 

iginal Hymns and Poems, written by 
a Private Christian for his own use, 18mo, 
second edition. 9d. 


np Books Imported from America. 


> 


* Western; with 


¢ 


Directory; containing a geographical 
‘geription of the Western States and Terri- 
tories, vize Kentucky, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Ohio, Tenesse, and Mississippi; Illinois, 
i a, Michigan, and North- 

Sketches of the Western 


Memoirs of a Life ¢ d in Penn- 
~sylvania during the last Sixty Years; with 
remarks upon the gen occurrences, 


8 
character, and spirit, of that eventful pe- 
vied. 5s. 


© . “Phe Federalist, or the New Constitution ; 
‘ by Mr Hamilton, Mr Jay, and Mr Madi- 
“son; a new edition, with portraits of the 
several writers. 21s, 
] 


Historical Sketches of the late War ,be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
embellished with portraits of distinguished 
Naval and Military Officers; by Lewis 
Thomson, third edition. 7s. 

The American Coast Pilot; by E..M. 
Blunt. 30s. 

The Old Bachelor ; in 2 pocket vols. 10s 

The Letters of a British Spy ; sixth edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 

The Airs of Palestine ; a poem;,,by)J. 
Pierpont, Esq. third edition. 2s. 6d. 

The Naval History of the United States, 
from the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War to the present time ; by Thomas Clark, 
2 vols. 14s. 6d. 

The History of the Jews, from the De- 
struction of Jerusalem to the. Nineteenth 
Century; by H. Adams, 2 vols. 14s, . 

The History of the United States he- 
fore the Revolution; with an account of 
the Aborigines; by E. Sandford, 8yo. 15s. 

The Distiller ; containing full Directions 
for Mashing and Distilling all kinds of 
Grain, and imitating Holland Gin and Irish 
Whisky; a Treatise on Fermentation ; Di- 
rections for making Yeast ; for all kinds of 
Cordials, Compound Waters, also Cider, 















y620.7] 

Beer, and various kinds of Wine ; together 
,ostithva mode of imitating French Brandy : 
by H. Hall. 21s. bds. 

«Sketches. of Lower Canada, Historical 
and Descriptive; with an account of the 
} foil. and Aspect, the Morals, Habits, and 
"Religious Institutions of that Gantry iby 





the Continent, but 


remains exceedingly dull, and nothing but a 


teration. 


ong temain in our power. 
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Sugar.—The demand for Sugar still continues upon a limited scale, and 
as will not reimburse the cultivator. For some time more activity was.seen in 
but notwithstanding the reduced state of the stock on hand, and the 
off in the crops in almost all the windward and leeward Islands, still sugar continues 

~ low rate, owing to the great ure upon the commercial interests of thé country; 
the lessened demand Continent, which is now chiefly supplied with Sagar 
the colonies of other nations. The delivery of Sugar from the warehouses for the: last 
months has been about 86,000 casks. There seems no immediate of any’ 
nent improvement in the S market, so as to render the growth thereof 
planter. Pe ee? © e present crop in the Islands cannot be less than 
—Cotton.—Consi ree ean os fan Wu xgatiod Mieka tl and yet ieee 
main stationary » nothi can be expected from the immense stock on‘ 
and supplies daily receiving. ‘The stock on hand is at present estimated at 4 
equal to two years consumption at the present rate. The increase of the-iniports’ from 
United States, when compared with last year, is 77,000. bags; and: fromthe: 
28,500 bags, while the decrease from the East Indies amounts to 83,600 bags; but then 
the Paty is not in the same proportion, because the packages from the East Indies are 
one smaller than those from the United States..-Coffte.—The demand for Coffee has 
for some time past been very considerable, owing to the orders from the Continent, where the 
— continues to increase. The consequence is, that the prices are advaneed 
the on hand much reduced, notwithstanding that the supplies lately received have been 
; nee The advance on Coffee arises from the 
and demand, and from the real diminution of the stock on hand, and not from 
g, notwithstanding an increased ‘on 
is now supplied at lower rates than we can afford it 
other channels, Grain of almost all kinds may be said to be on thedecline,» 
Sataeg marion t the weather continue for some time, so as to protract 
vest and injure it, there is no prospect of im 
satinticn in price here can bring any further 
Continental orders of importance. On other articles of commerce there is no material al- 


—Rice,—The we foe Rice has been triflin 
whi 





A Geographical View of U, 
with romans op the Sisustiqn ef 
itants, &c. and a complete deseri 


4 


The Historical. $ 
T. H. Palmer, 4 vols Sve. 52s. 6d, 
Dearborn’s Account of the Commerce 





“lasophical Society 6s. the United States, 3 vols £3, 3s 
MONTHLY REGISTER. 
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ement in the grain market.. Tobacco 


We regret we cannot state any material improvement in the general trade.of 'this coun- 

try. The little improvement in some foreign 

‘the distressed state of the internal trade of the country ; which distress is not; the work of 

a day, nor to be removed in a day. Time only can alleviate this distress, and remove its 

‘causes. Neither the efforts of Government nor individuals can. ‘The labours of the/le- 

gislature may disclose our distress and its causes, but we fear they can do little to remedy or 
remove it. It is in vain to look to old markets where we formerly enjoyed the 

"but ‘where it is now the business, the inclination, and the duty, of both government and 

people to attend to their own interests and their own wants. From new 

“ean hope for effectual relief. These may yet be found ; but the best of these will not 


markets is more than counterbalanced” by 


markets alone we 


‘ “Severe as is the pressure upon all our colonial concerns, it will become severer, unless 
some speedy remedy is devised to check the danger which assails them. The cultivation 
._ of thé colonies of other nations will, if carried on with the rapidity which it at present is, 
‘ruin durs. We must stop the slave trade or our colonies are undone.. The measures 
hive long pursued and-are yet pursuing, will never accomplish this object.. These only 


we 
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of Cotton. in the United States affords such a 


and angment its 
extent—and 
the following 
was 
the 
to carry 
may enact what laws 
Africa continues 
taught to abandon that trade, or it never will be abandoned 
colonial prosperity cannot be calculated upon—nay, their ruin is not far distant. 
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PRICES CURRENT.— Dec. 6, 1817. 
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<Cowree of Bachangeom 1035 C.F. Ditto at sight, 12:2 Ratepion. 
19s@; “Antwerp, 8 Hamburgh, 8 Altona, 37:4, Paris, 25:80, 3 
Bourdeaux, 26:10, Frankfort on the Maine, 1554. bmi eid? 
344. a. Daley aqereie, , , 
mda Yon rr ps bs Ba St Sof Kew Stam 05% Ob 
» £0: 0: 0. 217: ew 34: 
Saver bars, stand. £0 :'5: 0. Ot 
Weekly price of Stocks, from 2d to 21th June 1820. 
2d. j  Dth. 16th, | 23d, 27th. 
Bank stock,. 2244 shut. (2193 20 | —— — 
3 pr cent. reduced, 69 8; | 69k 93] 68§. 4|.633 4) 68g.” #1)” 
3 per cent. “in. shut. shut, shut. shut.» : 
$4 per cent. oe SE ™% =| 77 ; 1) 3 rot 7 we 
4 per cent. consols, ‘6 863 86, 4] 863 6 “$g"" 
5 per —_. navy ann. 108 shut. Cit shut. shut... 
Inde sock om “920 shut. shut. shut. shut, 
12 14 prj 11 13 pr.) 10 7 11 14 pr) 16°18:p he 
Exchequer anes meer 2 Apr.jidis. lpr, 24 in| 12 -| par. 2 
Consols for acc. 70} 703; 70 a F 70 | 703 69%, 695 70 














ALPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the #94 9f 
Gazette. ; 


May and 23d of June 1620, extracted from the London 


Abell, T. Wottinghem, lace-manufacturer 
by eS anaes 

» T. & R. Bolton; J; Thornley, War- 
; and P. Cort, Turton, whitsters 


Martn'elase, Ch Charing-cross, lock- 


urer 





R. late of Nassau: , Commercial-road, 


639999 
Ho 
oR 

if 7] 





i 
BaP 


te tw a 
» Old B 


» Oxford-street, 


Z 
a 
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i] 


mel 
44 


cH 


ed awern uare, furrier 
— Reed, Cradley, W 


a - Criepin street, ey coach-spring- ' 
allows, W. jun, Hatfield, mal 


ire, iron- 


as 


ae timber-mer- 





Frost, G. Wigan, Lancashire, 
George, S. Narberth 








Green, E 
Gill, T, late of ine Tower street, hydrometer- 


maker 
—— T. jun. late of the Flat, Westbury-upon- 
Severn, master-mariner 
Gledston, G. South Blyth, Northumberland, 
buteher ane ih 
Hall, H. Nelson Terrace, Kingsland, broker : 


H id, C. , draper 
Haneock, 5. St James's street, Piccadilly, ‘oabh- C 


Hopperton, E. ote noni upholsterer 
Hargreaves, S. oollen-dra 
Harris, C. Bradford, couner 


Ha ~ y's & J. N., Portsmouth, 
Haskett, R. Newport, ir Ee 





Hon , J. Church-street, Spitalfields, siJk-man= 
Hughes, victualler 

Hlingworth, R. Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 01474 
Jarman, T. she =] bees ay it 
Jones, H. Hol tahine, drape ond 

geeeas Tamgeainy bed 4 
Kay, R. B Lancashire as 


RW. Badhall, "Staffordshire 
, Caermarth 


Lott, W-late of Liandilo, enshire, 
Mineing-fane, 


Lowes, G. 
Li be, W rx 
4 ? 
se late te of of Egham-Hythe, ci Oe a 


- Je 






Of Mark-lane, mnierchant 
ie jun. & J. Atkinson, Cornhill, mer- 


J. now or late of Huddersfield; h 
~ arene ganic Gloucestershire, en- 





“oO li Somers, ol 

5 iin 

oer, jun "of Wing, Rutlandshire, 
Newell, S. Horsham, se oN 


M. Newcastle-u 
Ma Albee of'O Soult, ‘tallow 


fie 


Piles. Manchester, plumber 
oe T. Tipton, Staffordshire, iron-manufac- 


A. & T. Shelley, Manchester, muslin- 


Rae, A. & W. te, pa East London Theatre 
A. Grosvenor- 

Richardson, W. Wrotham, Kent, inn-keeper 

, S. Birmingham, pump-maker 


| 





Cauly 


Se eabinet-maker 


Syiret W. New~ Woodstock, mercer: and 
A. New Sarum, draper “ 

seat, ,» Je Leeds, linen-draper a? 

Smith, J. Coln, Gloucestersiire, tallow-chandler 


Slater, J. Manchester, innkeeper 
Snowdon, B. Harrow-on-the-Hill, grocer 
——_ uare, tailor 

u 


teliffe, J. Halifax, 
— le, L. We shaker sagattitngs 
ucki butcher 
Studd, J. e Kirby-street, Hatton Garden, mer- 
chant 


Trudgett, Bury St Edmunds, miller 

Wade, J. late of Keynsham, Somersetshire, and J. 
ade, late of Leeds, Yorkshire, woolstaplers 

West, W- Bredenbury, Herefordshire 

Wilby, I. Ossett, Yorkshire, merchant 

Wilkinson, W. Old Broad-street, ship-broker 

Watkins, T. late of Ross, Herefordshire, grocer 

Wild, J. Whittle, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner 

Williams, J. Birmingham, japanner 

Woolverton, E. Norwich, cabinet-maker 

Mover: a y Denshaw, Yorkshire, clothier 

Wood, G. G » marble-mason 

Welsford, F. W. Size-lane, merchant 

Willey, T. Strand, pboot-maker, 

Young, G. New Sarum, Wiltshire, grocer 





ABFHARETICAL List of Scorcn BaWxRuPrcizs, announced. between the Ist and 


30th June 1820, extracted from 


Adie, R. & J. Macqueen, woollen-man 
ae near Crieff, residing in Crieff 
A. baker and builder, Glasgow 
A. &. T. merchants and writers, Glas- 


Glasgow 
Peer &. Co. drysalters and merchants, 


Fleming, John, merchant, Cupar-Fife 

Geddes, and Dil & Co, inetthints, Edin! 

Hamilton, J. tt and builder, Lanark, w. 
Hamilton, and builder there 


p Rabel, merchant, 

Jeffray, Jas. |. Jeffray & Co. merchants, Edin- 

ee & Co, merchants and soda-manu- 
+ & wrights and timber-mer- 


chants, 
Ee D. Keith, merchant-tailors, Greenoek 
J; merchant, Summerhal, 


Porteous, D, brewer in Crieff, and carrying on 
} ~ + 2, distiller there under the firm of 


John Porteous 

jE ere ys won Kil- 
. 
arpet-manufacturers, 
— A. ‘baker and grain-merchant, Glas- 
Soot, Hugh, haberdasher and cloth-merchant, 
= J. wright and cabinet-maker, Calton, 
DIVIDENDS. 

Anderson & Macdowall, booksellers, Edinburgh ; 
Demet, 1th J July 
William, late pamter and publisher in 


* 


the Edinburgh Gazette. 
Edinburgh; a dividend of 1s. on 11th July, by 
tant there 


Mr John Spence, aecoun 
Dick, John, seller, Edinburgh, a dividend of 
> on Sist July, by Alex, Macredie, 
ere 
Forrester, — & Jarvie, hardware-merchants, 
Glasgow ; 3 by D. Cuthbertson, accountant there; 


Foyer, Z of Cuilt, mn of Strathblane, one of 


3 iW, .: July a 
A, & Co. merchants, Glasgow, and carry- 
ing | on business in Conception Bay, Newfound- 
land, under the firm of Graham, M‘Nicol, & Co. 
by D. Smith, merchant, Greenock, 17th July. 
— _ & Son, w ts and cabi 
Hector rant, accountant there, 26th 


of 5¢. 9d. on 20th July, by Mr Archibald Black, 
at his eounting-house there. 
Ross, Thomas, mentant, Montrose; a dividend 
on and a 15th J uly 
Scones, & Melilis, cenchetite, Aberdeen; a “di 
vidend of aes 6d.-on 27th July, by A. Cheyne, 
merchant there 
Souter & Walker, wood-merchants and boat- 
wee Dundee; by John Symers, bankerjthere, 
t 
— J ~ & carver and gilder, and dealer. in 
pe rints, in ainburgh a dividend of 3s. 3d,on 


th Jul ames Malcolm, writer there 
The Gorbels Spinning Company; by the trustees, 


M‘Gavin, accountant there, 14th July 





EDINBURGH.—JuLy 5. 

Wheat. Bar! Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......39s. Od. y age 0d. as 3 6d. Ist,......22s. Od. 
2d, ......37s. Od. 2d,.....-26s. 6d. 2d, ..0+.-21s. Od. 2d, ......21s. Ode 
3d,......34s, Od. | Sd,......246. Od. | 3d,......20s. 6d. | Sd,......20s, Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 17: 


2 6-12ths per boll. 














1820.7] ’ Register—Commdveial Reports ; Bor. 


Beef (174.02. per lb.) Qs. 6d. to (0s, 8d. | \Potatoes (28 Ib.) .. -. et oie Be 
Lamb, perquarter. 2s. 6d.to 4s. 6d. t ditto, per stone, 18s. Od. to. Os. Od. 
Veal ee oe +. 0s. 6d. to Os. $d. Ditto, per . ls. 2d, to Os. Od. 
Pork . .» + + - Os. 6d. to Os. 7d. | Eggs; per dozen . . Os. 9d.to Os. Od. 
Quartern Loaf «+ Oss. 10d. to 0s. 11d. | Tallow, per stone ...Sg¢ 64. to 9s. 6d. 
nae s HADDINGTON.—JuLy 7. ar: = 
Wheat. Barley. ‘|... . Oats. ‘Beans. “°° 


, Pease. 
Lot,......38s. 6d. | Ist,,.....2080ds } Lets... ..23s, Gd. |. Ist,......22a00d. | lat, 
2d, «0+...368. 6d, 2d,......268. 0d. 2a, 2 SB, os Od. 2d,...3.. 198) 0d. 2d, 000208. oF 
Sd, ..+-..35s. Od. Sd, are +15 Od. ‘3d, ore |.” Od. 3d,......17% 5 Od. ps a ore 83. 

. . Average of Wheat, £1 : 16 : 10 2-12ths. og wat 


cee 5 
























. London, Corn Exchange, July 3. Liverpool, July 400 
. Se Ss. _—5.|| Wheat, sd. 8 3.d. ‘sid. 
41 fo $41) ‘per 70 Ibs, Pease, rey 36.0 to 40 0 
“2 10% —White. .. 48 0 to 56 0 
. 42 to 44|/Eng. new .10 5 tol0 De exon 
46 to 5y||American 9 0 to 9 9} .2401b.finet7 0048-0 
—to_||Dantzic . 10 0to 10 Fish 0wsed 
45 00 44)/ Patch Rede ete 9. g{Amieri. p. WEB. = 
to ‘el 8 6to 9 weet,U.8. 56.0 to 38 0 
56 to 59) Archangel . & 6f 8 bond 26 0 to.28 0 
~= to =|\Canada . 99% 10 do. . 34010560 
36 to 58}\-SVen eal, per 240 Ib... 
20 to 24\|Itish, - 94to 9 English’. 33. 0035-0 
25 to. 26||Barley, per 60 Ibs. «a 290 0 
+ 25 to 26/05 grind: 3 oe 5 380 00.58 0 
27 to 28}/—- Malling - 00 to 0 p-24ibs..1.2to.1 4 
25 tog7|jscotch . . 410to 5 
3 togollitish.. .' 4 200 &, 8} Butter, Beef, fo 
, , Oats, per 45 Ib. * per ewts "3° ~~ 8. 
Seeds, Sc. Eng. pota. . 5 to. § + Ete 96 
Se Se} &. 5 {iI - 3,5t0 3 ry «+ 6to 
Must. Brown, 12tol5|Hempseed . 48 to 56||Scotchdo.'. 3 8to 310)Waterford . 910-92 
pre +)» 14 t0.15|Linseed crush. 56 to 63||Rye,perqr. 40 ‘0 to 42 0|Cotk; pick: 24,95 to-94 
évales « 8 to, 9)New for. Seed 70 to 76}|Malt per Fad Gos 76 to. 80 
White 17 to 20|Ribgrass .. 18to 41||—Fine . . 9 6 to 10 P. :110-t0120 
—New.. -. Oto ere, Bea 42to 74||—Middling 7 6to 8 p- firk.s 75ta: 80 
-Y + .» «20 to 24)—— White. . 50 to 106 Roste, Pr 97 Pp. dri 70-ta, 80 
Caraway, new 60 to 65|Coriander . 16to 20 h . 47 0050 per ewt. 
,new. 84to88!Trefoill, . . S0to 72\\Irish. .. 45 Oto45 middiles 57 to 58 
New Rapeseed, £38 to £40. .»{|Rapeseed, p. 1. £36 to £38\Hams, dry . 455t0 58 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 24th June 1820.) .* res ‘TH 


" . $ ; a. . 
Wheat, 69s. 8d.—Rye, oe 5 Sheol Ba, a 45s. 1d.—Pease, 46s, 4 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 ii, ‘Scots Troy, or 140 Ibs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th June 1820. 


" Wheat, 67s. 0d.—R . 4d.—Barley, 30s. 7d.—Oats,’ 248, \5di—-Beatis, 55s." 0d.— Pease, 545° 70s" 
ore gre . Oatmeal, 19s. 10d.—Beer or Big, 27s. 2d. 





_ —— 





” ‘METEGROLOGICAL REPORT. 
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60. After the 16th there was scarcely an Taiy and the wenpesnture improv 
28a the Thermometer rose to 67, on the 24th'to-71, on the h to 77, and on 
to 784... A thick fe from the éaat, during the night of the 21 pr 


pression of tem ‘continues. On the 26th the Th did not 
tise above 62, and the highest on the 30th was only 60, ‘The average temperature of the 
whole month exceeds ‘that of 1819 by half a degree ; the Hygrometer is also half a degree 
—e ies = Rompe Boy owed 5 = ne) eogned 
tween the two seasons, in the temperature of spring water mean daily range 
the Barometer. It is worthy of remark, however, that notwithstanding the similarity in 
the general averages of the two seasons, the maximum. tem of June this year ex- 
ceeds the maximum of June last year, by ten degrees and a half, being one degree 
below the maximum of June 1818, while the mean of the daily heat >< le 


‘gtee lower than that of June 1819, We notice this fact, si ' 

to which our climate is ‘liable; and as a farther 

maximum temperature of the 20th of Just was 

— — degrées and a half higher. 
or. VII. 
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438 : cei in or [July 
“he OLOGICAL anid canine kept on the Bankvof 
We Set. miles east from meth La pte 56° 25 ’ Elevation 185 feet: 
fal, {WOU ~ a June 1820. 


ob tel 


8 sore hw A e? Ext : 


san aanEareT™. : a 
e smu ’ ; 48 


seen Semnsmetee, . 
dailyditto, . Sees ina ith, 


> temperature of spring water, : Least ditto, « 
ny BAROMETER. 


10 (Gem. of mer. 59.) . 29. Highest, 10 A. M. 26th, 
went ot of mer, 38 805 Hight 10M 27h, : 


frees, 3" Greatest range in 24 hours, iith, 





° Least ditto, ° 12th, 
eyprevicoceeeene im 24 hours, . . « ; HYGROMETER. 
HYGROMETER. Leslie. ighest, 10 A, M. 18th, 
Low th, 


Rain in inches, . . e ° 
‘ in ditto, e . : eepensees Highest, 10 ?.M. ith, Tae a 
t vaperetion, ns 2079 | +0000... Lowest ditto, 5th, 7. 

_ tbealie. OAM. . 7 Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M i. 26th, 64-0 


Crsvseveseeerseeeee 1OP, Me + 6 a nes Sones 10 FU. SN, Oe 
Ferelbieatahaa : . 














eee cee cercorresoeseesces 





~ : tto, 7th, 55, 
~ Gtnalageeiese Relat. Humid. 4 * . 4 is eoccers: 20 pecces cocesesecces Greatest, 10 P.M. 5th, “ino 
; , . i 6 cia Srna a 2oth, 518 


15.8 
setceccneceeqesdte, MOIS. i LODCUD. in air, 10 A.M. <216 | liecsescevessvssessesssveesee L@RSt di 50 
10 P.M. .220 Greatest, 10 P.M. 25th, .375 

tto, é 


; both -218 
Fair days, 18; rainy days, 12.” Wind west of meridian, 22; aut of meridian, 8 6 

















th, 142 





an 





¥ 


Metronovoctcat Taste, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


'N,B.=The Observations ate made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
Phen mame te et, er is taken by 
vale hermometer. 
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Average of Rain, 3.400 in. 
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APPOINTMENTS, 
I. ordi.” “eres 


| 2 

Cornet Jolliffe, it, by purecli. do. 

rt Ot Oe Dunonabe, fia. R. Mil. 

Se gy 1 3 

are, 

cs ok by sth June 

Gr. Gds. Eee, & Lt. Hons W. 8. Lascelles » fin. eps 
Ens. & Li ‘by viee Bruce 

Cutts, Bee. oe T. Gta Ens, —— 

4F. <a Maj. Kelly ‘Ady and Ens. vice 

raham, fes. Adj. only 18th May 


Lieut. Cotton, fm. hp R. Are Lieat 
vice Robinson, dead 25th May 
hetwoode, Ensign, vice Clarke, 


Lieut. Fox, fm. h. p. 99 F- Opes, = 
vice Blake, canc. 
“cape Come Emin, teil. Morknam, 


meee tae b cigs 5 


Ri Sy 





8388 282.2 


Register.—Appointments, Promotions, §. 


Rt, Art. Bt. Col sind. A Woods Cols lith May 
- Bt. Lt. A. 


Bogue, h. p 





PROMOTIONS, oe 


oe 
a mana a 
68 ca ae 


yy vice Roskrow, dead, 
74 Lut Manin Capt y pe ic ae 3 


16 aaah 


82 Bikign Delancey, Lit 

















ies FES TF 
g, Bie OT pn 
—— sina ns fe ee Sa 


— Fits Clarence, corm $F 8 ges 


fm: Afr. | 
Ne tee ik Afr, 


——— Hon. G. T: yng gs 22F. Lt. do. 
—— Markham, fm. 38 F. Lieut. 


~ Stockenstrom 
Gent. Cadet H. D. Warden, fin. R. Mil. 


Col Ease. Richmond, fm. R. Mp. 


Fleischer, Ensign 22d Oct. 1819 
G. Humphreys; Qua. Mast. 25th May 1820 
; Maxwell, jun. vice 
Tes. 25th Ap#il 








sEske} 















o- seracey, : . Pr 
—Lieweityn, | thom 12 F. rees 
te-Gerald, B. poBS.Fee >. | ee * 
Hobbs, frot ‘ i 


% F. 













ES ST 
27 Y: a { 
“ota ee oe 









ie os tom 1 Ceylon Regt with, Cap: An 
from’ Sub Insp. Mil Tonian Isl 
Se 
rye "Gren. Guards, with Capt. Bruce, 
Mairi, from 7 78 F. with Lieut. Taylor, h. p- 
from 7 Dr. G. ree. diff, with Capt. 
ey 19 Dr, rec. diff, with Lieut. Me- 
w, from 11 Dr. rec. diff: with Lieut. 
_ Tritton Bp. 34 i Gds. rec. diff. with Capt. 
h. 
_ from 19 F. ree. diff. with Captain 
Orage, im 80. with Lieut Freer, Rite 
Cornet Enery, from 2 Dr G. with Ensign Stewart, 
2d Liew Seat yi hour ge with 2d 
Nui LF Sa anne, 
Sham from § F. reo diff. with Ensign 
ety @ from 86 F. with Ensign Murphy, 
Tp Tait from 46 F- rec. dist. with Capt, Drew, 
» from Cape Inf. with Lieut. 'Lavoine, 
Papa Hart, fm. 32 F. with Paymaster Eagar, 
Psase Ty ell, from 61 F. with Qua. Mast. 
from 85 F. with Surgeon Tod, 





Lieut. Col. Dalrymple,, 15th Hussars 


15th. June 
Poet pet gg 5 Bn. Scarborough 
Major A. M‘Lauchlan, R. Mar. , 


Barnes he p- Newfound! io 27 of 
Captain Bowery 1 Bo. 60 F. Spates Ist 


h. p. FE 
ist June 
——— F. P. Drathmond, h xy 


—-— Boyton, h. pe West India Rang. off 


ist Aj 
Hall, ret. 4 Vet. Bn. Stavely wate 





8th do. 
Lieut, Jordan, 11 Dr. Dinapore, Ben; 
th Nov. 1819 “ 
—— Drummond, 16 F. . rx 
7 ame, 46 F. —, 21st Jan! 1890 








67 5th 2 ma he se 
ae —— Bolton; 68 h. ‘Amberstburgh, Ms 
oy 21st Feb, 1820 


—— M‘Adam, h: p. 98 F. 

W. Campbell, h. p. CSF 5th Feb, 

——- Jack, h. p. 60 F.as Fort Adj. at St Vin- 
50th March 





cent’s 
Addison, h. p. 101 F. Thirsk, North a 
a 
—— Wambey, Ret. Inyalids 20th A 


—— O’Hea, late Irish Invalids, Cork May 
—— Hunter, 67 F, Bombay 
Ensign D 38 F. 19th May 1820 
—— Janns, 67 F. Bombay 30th Nov. 1819 
—— Roskrow, 735 F. 

ua. Mast. Vet. Bn. 

Assist. Sur. Hamilton, 48 F. Hobart’ s Town, Van 
. Dieman’s Lens lan. 1820 


Staff. S Those he Calsia” 


17th April 
Hosp. ‘amit Farquhar, Africa : 





























IV. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Names, Names. Names. a 
Captains. John Balfour Maxwell Charles Parker : 
ng A tener B. W. Walker Royal Marines. 
Wm. le Wm. Sherwood cain 
nders. omerg 4 Abraham Smith Moat * n 
George Cornish Gambier lone ea Letina Willi ie 1 ~ 
am en iam Calam 
ward A Frankland Willian Mi Lieut, 
. Wills _ Lampligh Wolly Frederick AWoodtneston 
urgeons. 
Lieutenants. ‘Willian Y Worfold James Patton 
George Howe Freemantle William Maxwell John Tarn 
Fred. Hotham Chas. Bentham Joseph M‘Lean 
on Augustus George Barrette Assist. Surgeon. 
John Billingsley Arthur Savage 
A id yrtee ¢ 
Appointments. 
"> (Names. | Ships. | Nine. |. Ships. 
sda tn ins. Kob. G Welch Confiance 
pon Alacrity H. D’E. rby Conway 
Prederiek Marryat Bea Hon. mC. Legge ; Ditto 
ver on. C. jitto 
Basil ‘ Conway i T. E, Hoste Creole 
‘Kenzie Creole Gabriel Christie Ditto 
G. C. bier Curlew Hon. W. aaeete Ditto 
pipe Willers ie Guten 
C. M. Schomberg > ochfort, e! undas alasgow 
J.W, E. §. Clerkson Harlequin 
John Will. & Mary Yt. C. S. Cochrane Icarus — 
Peter Fisher ye Chas. Parker Iphigenia 
' _ Lieutenants. John Billingsley Ditto - 
» J. Henry Jenkins Liffe 
“ Beaver \ Geo. F. Hotham Minden 











———————— Sl lle TCO 




















a son. 
28. At Liverpool, Mrs Dr Hannay, a daughter. 
31. At Melville-street, Edinburgh, the lady of 


B. B.S. Stafford, Esq. a daughters 
- — In Upper Harley-street, London, the lady of 
Mr Stuart, a son. 

June 2. At Rochdale, the lady of Lieutenant- 


Colonel M: , S8th iment, a son- 
meiThe lady af Godtvey Meyneli, E of Mey- 
nell Langley, Derbyshire, a son, a “4 














$n Ward 
.H Severn 
Ave Fiymedl eed Robert Williams Sappho 
R. J. a = od ordinary 
Wm. Blackford Ed - ail diet ¢ ° 
ta Drake, Rev. Cut. _ || Douglas Kirk . Sybille 
G.F.H Harpy, ditto Alexander Stewart itto 
.R Hy Webb Hind ditto Assist. Surgeons. 
(aa ‘Active, ditto P. H. Scott Alactity 
es St John Fox, ditto John Patton Beaver 
. A. Field Royal. Charlotte, do. || John Houston Conway 
le Read Hardwick, ditto C. R. Schumaker Dwarf 
Jc. Morris Richmond, itto Joseph Gag om , 
Henry Wiekbam, ditto - I john Wilson Rochfort 
, Royal Marines. Stephen Mason Severn 
Capt. Robert Whi eee ur Savage Snapper 
Edward Jones Su; merariess 
{PEL Joseph Walker °° 4 Ditto Thoma: Cono hf. Sybille 
2d Lt. Edmond Hearle DN George Ditto 
2d Lt. A. ae Pursers. 
ar a Win Paul 
Phillip Miler, Active Andrew Inderwick 
S. Doug! Alacrity R. G. Didham 
~ “sy Cameleon J. B. Soden, 
—d John Orchard 
S. T. Taylor herokee 
conan ciewe cS 
Pe. a e 
ie eee or pas 
rown enia 0 ° 
Wm. Seott . Lame W. D, Carter, Vigo 
Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Surgeon of Greenwich Hospital, George Vance, 
Stresoe of Haslar Hospital John Mortimer. 
———— 
P 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 3. At Dunblane, Mrs Malach, a son.. 
.. January 17, 1820. At Caleutta, the lady of 4. Mrs Blackwell, York-place, Ed 2 
Hugh Hope, Esq. of the Honourable East India daughter. 
Cc ‘$s service, a son. — At his house in Northumberland-street, Edin- 
March 31. At Astrachan, the wife of the Rev. burgh, the lady of J. C. Macleod, Esq. a son. 
‘John Jack, mi ry, a son. 5. At Portland-place, London, the lady of Alex- 
May 12. At Richmond. Dublin, the -ander M a of Balai dager 
lady of Dr M‘Pherson, 42d, or Royal Highlanders, _ At Holiybent- the of 
a son. H , Esq. younger of , aso, . - 
24. At Great Kingests mn Edinburgh Mrs Cath- Seon'satrect, Helin —- ee ee 
24. reat eet, i » Mrs colson’ a son. i 
‘cart, a daughter. " 10. At Canaan, i , Mrs James Bal- 
27. At Redcastle, the lady of Patrick Grant, Esq. lantyne, twin ye 


of the Royal Art ay es k 

— At his Grace's house Upper J 
street, London, her Grace the 1p Peon of Rik 
mond, a som. - 

12. At Edinburgh, ‘Mrs Chisholm, 4th royal ve- 
teran t 

13 








battalion, a son.. pis * 
. In Heriot sow, Edinburgh, Lady Doiiglas, a 


Register.— Births and Marriages. 


— At Stirling, Mrs Fraser of Farraline, a daugh- 

at the lady of William Francis 

17. At Court, Isle of Man, Lady Ss. 
A penrer aa 

London, the 

i) ee 


son. 
At a ag we gee Bete F ny. Caw, wife of 





wrt AEN At No 15, Hill-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Gra- 
At Edinburgh, the lady of 


sir eget 
daly Ather house, 105, 
nas kt Gam Musselbergh, the lad of 
phew y 


“8 daughter. 


Dec. 18, hw ‘At Barrack mRIAes. arpa, wecnd 
A& Coan o N ko 
ces ees a 
Pa 


Bart. to Mrs Blathwayt of Brayn- 


ston-square. 
2 At West Row, near Biggar, Mr J. Walker, 
, Edinburgh, to Agnes, eldest daughter of 
ly ty - 1 


[iuly, 


daughter of the tate Benjamin Barton, Esq. com. 


ag Walter Cook, betta 


ef bachnse| 
» to aes daughter of eae 
mt dee rer 
to ties, Sat Ber ¥.4. Rol Robert Carta’ Ba 
15. At Ene ce, William 
surgeon, Glasgow, to Je to Jean, second ae 
=m & Wage bs brac, “Lal aes 


ter of the 


At Mr James Thomson 
meng Me ird dai 
Torrance, Esq. late 





Hon. Lord Sohn Gr i oe : 
0) Tan 
ei, 


Gray, his 


» the nee, V- -M.S. 
tartforth vicarage, coun’ 
only daughter of Charles 


=, ‘eshire. 
— At St James’s Church, the Honourable 
Pellew, third son of A 





DEATHS, 
At sea, en his ’ 
Farnie, 


on of Mr Thomas Fas: 


— 
ofG. Meikle, 
Ah Mighness the iaam's Russel 
India, Captain T. Douglas, 5th native in- 
{0000Y thie Presidency, Captain Thomas Douglas, 
se A ane o0g, Captain J. T. Kettle, 4th 
. 27. Colombo, island of lon, Charles 
woe sont eeaeeerean ee 


Jan. , 1890. At Jamaica, of fever, 
gr Roland, second 00 Mr Patrick 


at Acherypaucum, of of palsy, on the route 


G. C. Johnstone, 
opal So se Ss eee a 


from I = 
novia, uray, om late Mr George 


i te On board the Surrey, 
eer Indja ship, Eliza Susanna 
. At 


Foulis, in- 

of Lieut.-Col. David Foulis, of the 

,» Miss Popham, daughter of Sir 

At Old H: , Jamaica, Charles Cop- 
late of Aberdeon? 


tad Ea 
son, whose perilous exertions 
WwW 
: their 


‘= At Pitnacree, Archibald Menzies, Esq. of Pit- 
Mie. At Aberdeen, Patrick Milné, Esq. of Cri- 
oa Mre Helen Sinclair, 

> Mre Hen 


Hall, 
Manse of the Rev. Andrew 
> tas aan: Sip age, and the 00h 


ye’ 
— At Tranent-lodge, Miss Margaret 1 
cyt! a ie, Bes 


2%. At Milton, 
ton, the lady of Sir David Hunter 


— At Bath, the Right Hon. Lord Sherborne. 
— At M » Of an a 
» net daughter of the 


Ardoch, Mrs \enny Stirling, widow of 


Stirling, Esq: ‘Of Abercairn 
93. Atcha Common, in her 22d year, Ma- 


, the Rev. Robert Croll, 
Bervie. - 
of ‘At Paialeys Dir James Miller, cashier to the 





pay 5 

the county of Mid 
eS 
i. agcievt snd pond. family of 

of Hawthornden, in the county of 


Edinburgh, North Britain, 
— At Edinburgh, Mr Nisbet Rutherfurd, 
therfurd, 


Hunthill. 
— At es Mrs Elizabeth Swinton, spouse 
— rown, bookseller, North Bridge- 


ct 5. At te, hous ur Willian Murray . - 
r "7 6 
-~ At Edinburgh, Martha, eldest daraghier of the 
fate Mie See erriot, i 


6. At his father’s » Herts, Lieut.- 
Col. Cathcart 
sars, second son of Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
A 


Jamaica. 
8. At Aberdeen, Mrs Allan, widow of the Rev. 
Alexander Allan, Episcopal ‘clergyman in in’ Edin 
— At Edinbu h, H 


vate relations of life he'was-a con- 
adulgent master, an and 
relative; and to all who needed  his~ 
ever without ostentation. 
Tespectable man was a near relative of 
‘Hugh Blair,. whom.he greatly re- 








4 Register.—Deaths. « 


At Leith, John Hay, jun. eldest son of Mr 
there. 


r John Murray, merchant there. 
Wilson Brown, 


7 


th, 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs 





hy 
‘the Rev. John 





15. At 
Fe lh hada age, and 37th of 
14. At Br tomplace, Mrs Jemima Liddell 
Bell, wife of Mr George Yule, merehant, Edin- 
. At Edin , in the 60th of his % 
aia tows he ce a Ea Woe 
16. At his seat, Petersham, Lord Charles Spencer. 
RO ed wert ay ~? Miss 
Irvine elder datighter of the Dr William 
Irvine, to his 's forces. 
1 —_ A the Rev. William Hadden, mi- 
nister of the e 


there. 
18. Alexander, infant son of A. Stewart, Esq. 
Finsbury-square, London. 
— At . was Isabella Lm pen 
dest r William % 
Fy A ene 


of 
— At Ormiston, after a painful and linger- 
ing itiness of more than half his lifetime, Thomas, 


fourteen, son of Mr Alexander Scott. 
19. William, the tt son of Mr Brown, ac- 


ene vy Yorkshire, the Rev. Chas Baillie 
_ itainton, Yorkshire, ev. 
Archdeacon of veland. 


i 











‘ 
OD) 
ee | 


21. At Edinburgh, John Mackenzie of Apple. 


» Esq. 

— At Leith, Lawrence Tweedie, third 

ohn Crawford, t ther mem 
Captain Fullarton, late of the Royal sea 

— D 

ray. The death of this an . 
Se eae eee 
ur ies, wi t 

oss. His works, now clebrity 
and abroad, have, from the spirit of 


statements, most essentially to 

See Be ee ae which it now 
mistry, Tie impossible to Fo highl To 
perior talents of Dr Murray ; always ; : 


i 


m 
house, Surrey, the seat of Archi- 

. Mrs Oliver, spouse of William Oli. 
ver, Esq. 


— At the house of Lord Viscount Duncan, Mz 
— wife of Alexander Oswald, Esq. and her 


son. 
Sn At Edinburgh, James Moodie, Esq. late of 


‘— At Heriot-row, Miss Christian Hepbum Do 
= daughter of the Alexandr Duma 
son, Esq. ‘ 

— James Brown, . of Weedingshall. 

22. At Sashevion tivation only surviving 
son of John Gray, Esq. Sheriff-substitute. 


of . 

— At Dundee, in the 22d year of his Mr 

Alexander Willison, second son of Mr Andeew 
Willison, there. 


ed im his titles and estates by his eldest son, the 
onourable Lawrence Dundas. ' 
— At Wickham, near Fareham, Vice-Admiral 
— Grindall, K.C.B. in the 70th year of 
age. 


. 





Oliver & Boyd, Printers, Edinburgh. 











